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The  Rate  Card  of 
The  Chicago  Daily  News 
Means  Exactly  What  It  Says 


By  BERT  MOSES 


The  Chicago  Daily  News  is  what  it  is  today 
because  of  what  it  was  yesterday  and  the 


1,  because  of  what  it  was  yesterday  and  the 
day  before. 


like  Mars  at  perihelion  as  the  only  paper  from 
which  I  never  attempted  to  buy  space  through 
some  form  of  camouflage. 


As  far  back  as  my  memory  goes  in  advertising, 
it  has  had  a  rate  card  that  meant  just  exactly  what 
it  said. 


With  hundreds  of  other  papers  I  tried  to  beat 
the  rate,  and  rarely  failed,  but  failure  came  only 
after  all  the  schemes  refused  to  work. 


And  to  this  day  no  influence  can  make  it  vary 
a  hair  from  the  prevailing  card. 


I  have  bought  much  advertising  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  in  that  time  I  resorted  to  every 
known  and  occasionally  unknown  means  of  beat¬ 
ing  rates. 


Somehow  or  other,  courage  always  failed 
when  the  Daily  News’  representative  came  in  for 
a  contract,  and  I  quit  cold  on  persiflage  when  he 
sat  down  to  talk. 


I  have  employed  the  seductive  old  bottle,  the 
box  of  Havana  cigars,  the  bluff,  the  dicker,  tjie 
offer,  the  threat  to  use  “the  other  paper,”  the 
clause  waiving  a  short  rate,  the  full  position  un¬ 
der  a  “request,”  the  free  readers  on  the  side,  the 
dating  of  contracts  back  fo  a  day  when  rates  were 
lower,  and  I  have  resorted  to  the  slap  on  the 
back,  accompanied  by  a  story  with  a  gamboge 
hue. 


Whatever  he  asked,  I  agreed  to  pay,  knowing 
absolutely  that  what  he  charged  me,  he  charged 
everybody  else. 


Quite  a  number  of  papers  now  stick  closely  to 
their  cards,  but  The  Chicago  Daily  News  set  the 
fashion  long  ago,  and  that  is  why  what  it  did  yes¬ 
terday  and  the  day  before  makes  it  what  it  is 
today — the  one  paper  which  stands  first  as  an 
advertising  medium  in  the  minds  of  more  adver¬ 
tisers  than  any  other  one  paper  in  America. 


I  think  the  “specials”  will  nearly  all  admit 
that  at  least  occasionally  I  got  close  to  the  bottom. 


The  paper  most  sought  and  most  highly  re¬ 
spected  is  the  paper  which  has  a  price  that  none 
can  shade. 


Quite  often  I  got  at  least  a  shade  off  the  price, 
less  often  a  big  shade,  and  on  rare  occasions  got 
no  shade  at  all. 


Mr.  Lawson  knew  this  early  in  his  career,  and 
he  knows  it  now. 


Out  of  all  the  papers  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  The  Chicago  Daily  News  stands  out 


The  Chicago  Daily  News  would  be  a  different 
Chicago  Daily  News  if  any  other  policy  had 
been  followed. 


(This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  intimate  discussions  of  The  Chicago  Daily  News  by  Mr,  Moses.  The  fourth  will  appear  in  an  early  issue.) 
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TlIKKK  IS  ri.lCK 
I.IKE  liOMK 


^  Around  these  southern  states  Prosperity 
has  drawn  a  magic  circle,  within  the 
bounds  of  which  there  exists  today  Aladdin- 
like  conditions  heretofore  unknown. 


The  Potent  Advertising  Force  of  the  South 


Net  Paid 
Circulation 
ALABAMA. 

BinDincbam  Ace-Herald  (U)  23,242 

Birmingham  Ace-Herald  (S)  81,700 

Birmingham  Ledger  (E)  85,059 

Birmingham  Newa  (B)  43,000 

Birmingham  Newa  (3)  49,000 

Mobile  Newa  Item  (B)  0,000 

Mobile  Reglater  (H)  10,851 

Mobile  Register  (S)  20,280 

Montgomery  Adrertlaer  (M)  18,213 

Montgomery  Adrertlacr  (B)  20,788 

FLORIDA. 

JarkaoDTiIlc  Metropolis  (B)  18,188 

Jackaonrllle  Tlmea-DnioD  (MAS)  F4,608 

Pensacola  Journal  (M)  0.800 

Pensacola  Journal  (3)  B.SOO 

Pensacola  News  (B)  4,028 

OBOBOIA. 

Atlanta  Georgian  (B)  05,530 

Atlanta  Sunday  American  (3)  100,077 

Augusta  Chronicle  (MAS)  0,267 

Augnata  Herald  (B)  11,408 

Augusta  Herald  (S)  10,185 

Columbus  Ledger  (B)  7,425 

Macon  Telegraph  (M)  10,710 

Macon  Telegraph  (3)  10,710 

Sarannah  News  (MM)  14,087 

KBNTDOKT. 

Lexington  Herald  (Ml  0,800 

Lexington  Herald  (3)  0,800 

Loulsrlllsi  Courier-Journal  (H)  88,204 

T.onlsTllle  Courier-Journal  (S)  40.058 

LontaTllle  Times  (B)  48,805 

LoulsTllle  Herald  (M)  58,115 

Loulsrllle  Honld  (S)  45,048 

LOHIOIANA. 

New  Orleans  Dally  States  (E)  88,412 

New  Orleans  Dally  SUtea  (3)  88.412 

New  Orleans  Item  (B)  00,780 

New  Orleans  Item  *  (S)  77,438 

New  Orleans  TlmesPleayune  (H)  01,165 

New  Orleans  Tlmei-Plcaynne  (S)  75,880 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

AsbeTlIle  Times  (B)  0,170 

Charlotte  Obeerrer  (M)  18,690 

ChaNotte  Obeerrer  (S)  17,826 

Greensboro  )  (M)  11,898 

Dally  News  )  (8)  16,800 

Winston-Salem  Sentinel  (B)  6,000 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Columbia  Record  (B)  11,825 

Columbia  Recoid  (S)  0,210 

Columbia  State  (M)  18,061 

Columbia  State  (3  )  22.625 

Oreenrllle  Piedmont  (B)  4,760 

TBNNBSSBB. 

Chattanooga  News  (B)  17,888 

Chattanooga  Times  (M)  26,841 

Chattanooga  Times  (S)  21,682 

Knoxrllle  Sentinel  (B)  10.086 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  (Ml  63,081 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  (3)  102.081 

Memphis  News-ScImltar  (E)  45,000 

Naehrllle  Banner  (B)  60,557 

Nsshrllle  Tennesseean  A  American  (H)  86,665 
Nashrllle  Tennessean  A  American  (B)  80,120 

▼IROINIA. 

Newport  News-Presa-Tlmes- 

HeraM  (MAB)  10,855 

Newport  News  Dally  Press  (S)  6,998 

Norfolk  Virginian  Pilot  (M)  25,691 

Norfolk  Virginian  Pilot  (81  88,016 

Richmond  News  Leader  (B)  80,401 


^  Coast  lines,  climate,  cotton,  corn  and  can¬ 
tonments  are  each  contributing  causes  to 
the  unprecedented  flow  of  wealth  into  the 
the  homes  of  the  Southland. 


.04  .04 

.055  .050 

.0178  .0172 

.0178  .0172 

.0180  .0139 


^  Naturally  there  has  been  created  for  manu¬ 
facturers  of  nationally  advertised  articles  a 
tremendous  market  remarkably  easy  to 
supply. 


^  The  quickest,  shortest  and  best  method  of 
reaching  southern  buyers  is  through  the 
leading  newspapers  of  the  South. 


^  Read  the  list  of  reputable  southern  news¬ 
papers  and  write  any  or  all  of  them  for  full¬ 
est  information  concerning  the  markets 
they  control. 


^  Advertising  Good  Goods  in  the 
like  catching  goldfish  with  a  net! 


Prepared  and  written  by 


RICH-CARR  ADVERTISING 

Atlanta 
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That  the  people  of 

Philadelphia 

and  its  vicinity  appreciate  the  endeavors  of 

The  Bulletin 

to  give  them 

All  the  News 

of  the  day 

As  fairly 
As  exactly 
As  impartially 

as  it  can  be  laid  before  them,  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the 
name  of  “The  Bulletin”  is  a  household  word  among  them,  and 
its  circulation  reaches  far  beyond  the  highest  point  ever  attained 
by  a  daily  newspaper  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  one 
of  the  ten  largest  in  the  United  States. 

Edward  James  Cattell,  Chief  Statistician  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  reports  that  there  are  in  Philadelphia 
approximately  380,000  homes.  The  net  paid  daily  aver¬ 
age  circulation  of  “The  Bulletin”  for  the  month  of 
January,  1918,  was  375,486  copies  a  day. 


new  YORK  OFFICE 
13an  A.  Carroll, 
Tribune  Bids. 


CHICAGO  OFFICE 
J.  E.  Verree, 
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WET  OR  DRY  MATS? 


THE  GOSS 

Combination  Wet  and  Dry  Matrix  Rolling  Machine 

WILL  ROLL  EITHER  KIND  PERFECTLY 

We  have  a  Circular  that  tells  all  about  it.  Write  for  one 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

Main  Office  and  Factory^  16th  Street  and  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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SPIRIT  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THE  IDEAL  NEWSPAPER 
AS  VISUALIZED  BY  GEORGE  G.  BOOTH 


President  of  Detroit  News,  in  Address  at  University  of  Michigan,  *  Makes  Impressive 
Appraisal  of  Comparative  Value  of  Material  and  Spiritual  Factors  in  Newspaper 
Making — Sees  Pendulum  of  the  "Clock  of  the  World”  Swinging  with 
Resistless  Force  Toward  Brotherhood  of  Man. 


(/n  his  recent  address  on  "The  Spirit 
of  Journalism  and  Architecture"  to  the 
students  of  these  two  professions  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  George  O. 
Booth,  president  of  the  Detroit  Evening 
News  Association,  made  a  notable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  literature  of  newspaper 
making.  The  address  is  of  such  high 
inspirational  value  that  Thb  Editor  and 
Publisher  is  glad  to  accord  to  it  the 
place  of  honor  in  this  issue. — Editor.) 

N  addressing  you  on  the  "Spirit  of 
Journalism  and  Architecture”  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  work  of  building  the 
Detroit  News  and  the  new  News  Build¬ 
ing  very  recently  completed,  I  claim 
.some  justification  for  the  undertaking 
because  I  have  given  a  largfe  part  of  my 
lifetime  to  both  subjects  with  more  or 
less  success.  In  architecture  I  find  my 
Instinctive  "first  love,”  as  it  were,  and 
in  journalism  can  claim  hereditary 
rights  with  an  acquired  taste  resulting 
from  thirty  years  of  Intimate  work  with 
Its  numerous  problems,  both  busine.ss 
and  editorial. 

I  wish  in  a  very  brief  way  to  take 
you  over  the  cour.se  the  Detroit  News 
has  travelled,  particularly  in  its  earliest 
years,  but  in  doing  this,  I  must  first 
touch  upon  those  conditions  existing 
just  prior  to  its  birth. 

Close  observation  has  convinced  me 
that  If  we  take  a  newspaper  which 
comes  from  the  hands  of  men  seriously 
engaged  In  journalistic  work,  we  will 
find  such  a  newspaper  literally  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  times  in  which  it  is  pro¬ 
duced.  You  may  see  the  people  and  the 
life  and  the  thought  of  the  people  in  the 
paper;  in  fact,  the  paper  will  be  the  tan¬ 
gible  expression  of  the  life  of  the  time, 
so  far  as  the  printed  word  can  express  it. 

In  the  early  days  of  American  jour¬ 
nalism  we  had  the  real  personality  of 
the  editor  dominating  the  paper  and 
leading  the  thought  of  the  people  in  a 
very  definite  and  striking  way,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  field  of  politics.  Later  those 
leaders  were  superseded  by  party  leader¬ 
ship  and  the  editor  was  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  party.  This  was  true  in  the 
usual  social  life  of  the  people  as  well 
as  in  the  political  life,  but  from  that 
period  of  rigorous  manhood  when  really 
able  men  dominated  the  field,  newspa¬ 
pers  followed  Into  the  passive  period  of 
old  ago  with  all  its  con.servatism  and  re¬ 
actionary  characteristics.  The  tendency 
in  society  was  like  the  swing  of  the  pen¬ 
dulum.  from  revolution  with  its  vagaries 
and  radical  thoughts  and  actions  to  con¬ 


.servatism  with  its  tendency  to  ease  and 
uniformity  of  conduct  and  a  distaste 
for  change  of  any  kind. 

•  •  •  • 

Such  days  of  indolence  of  mind  have 
always  led  to  a  certain  type  of  corrup¬ 
tion  in  an  effort  to  secure  action  in  eith¬ 
er  public  or  private  affairs.  Almost  un- 
con.sclously  society  was  resorting  to 
bribery  and  corruption  in  public  life  and 
a  rather  easy  and  respectable  type  of 
moral  looseness  in  private  life.  In  the 


newspaper,  we  find  reflected  these  same 
faults,  for  it  was  not  an  uncommon 
thing  for  newspapers  to  adopt  an  edi¬ 
torial  policy  dictated  by  persons  or  par¬ 
ties  who  had  previously  paid  for  the 
.service.  The  news  volumns  were  af¬ 
fected  in  the  .same  manner  in  the  field  of 
ordinary  social  and  business  life. 

•  •  •  • 

It  is  the  work  of  an  editor  from  the 
vantage  point  of  his  exceptional  position 


to  keep  a  little  ahead  of  the  social  mind, 
thus  encouraging  Improvement  and 
growth.  It  is  his  duty  to  cry.stallize 
public  thought,  but  owing  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  k  striking  lack  of  cou¬ 
rageous  public  thinking,  editors  of  the 
time  fell  into  habits  of  carelessness  and 
conservatism,  thus  completing  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  newspaper  condition  just 
prior  to  1873. 

Governed  by  those  natural  laws  which 
move  the  social  structure,  the  pendulum 
of  time  had  reached  the  limit  of  its 
.swing  in  this  direction.  There  loomed 
up  here  and  there,  now,  disturbers  of 
the  established  order;  men  whose  na¬ 
tures  would  not  submit  to  so  unnatural 
a  state  of  Indolence;  who  were  unwilling 
to  pass  their  term  of  existence  on  earth 
in  so  unserviceable  a  manner.  It  was 
plain  to  all  such  that  a  great  change 
was  about  to  begin;  that  the  return  of 
the  pendulum  was  to  |  herald  a  new  day, 
full  of  unknown  and  undreamed  of  ex¬ 
periences. 

Among  these  men  was  the  founder  of 
the  Detroit  News,  who  for  some  years 
had  been  harnes.sed  to  the  rusty  wagon 
of  old  journalism,  but,  breaking  the  har¬ 
ness,  and  having  faith  In  his  beliefs  and 
a  vision  into  and  for  the  future,  he  laid 
his  plans  to  assume  a  leading  position 
in  the  new  journalism,  which  was  to  fit, 
as  he  thought,  the  new  .social  state  upon 
which  this  country  was  about  to  enter. 

His  methods  were  those  of  a  methodi¬ 
cal  mind  accu.stomed  to  exact  methods 
of  reasoning,  always  eager  to  get  a  good 
foundation  on  which  to  build,  whatever 
his  undertaking  might  be.  Thus  he 
looked  for  the  faults  of  the  old  order, 
that  none  of  these  should  find  their  way 
into  the  structure  he  was  preparing  to 
erect 

His  ideal  paper  was  very  small  when 
compared  with  the  old  type,  for  he  could 
not  then  find  that  the  available  news 
which  could  be  usefully  printed  required 
much  space.  Most  men  of  the  day  had 
relatively  little  leisure  and  he  wished  to 
give  them  a  dally  newspaper  which  they 
could  really  read.  He  felt  they  must  be 
Informed  of  all  events,  the  knowledge 
of  which  was  necessary  to  a  correct  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  times.  Next,  he  In¬ 
tended  to  help  them  to  a  correct  under¬ 
standing  of  the  significance  of  those 
events.  He  saw  that  a  dominating  pua- 
11c  thought  would  result  and  that  action 
would  follow,  and  the  new  trend  be  in 
the  direction  of  a  better  and  more  In- 
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NEW  YORK  NEWSPAPER,  PUBLISHEB  FOURTH  OF 
JULY  AND  CHRISTMAS,  BACK  IN  1846, 

MADE  GOOD  USE  OF  PICTURES 


THK  averaKe  newspaper  man  thinks  of  newspaper  illustration  as  a  distinct 
modern  achievement.  And  so  it  is  when  one  thinks  of  gravure  printing  and 
of  the  little  time  required  from  the  moment  a  picture  is  taken  until  it  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  printed  page.  Kut  newspaper  illustration  is  not  new,  as  the  above 
reproduction  of  Brother  Jonathan  for  the  “Fourth  of  July,  1846,”  will  show.  In 
this  issue  of  the  Brother  Jonathan — the  paper  was  “issued  every  Fourth  of  July 
and  ('hristmas  in  New  York” — c>an  be  seen  pictures  illu.strating  the  capture  of 
Major  John  Andre  at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  by  three  militiamen,  David  Williams,  John 
Baulding,  and  Isaac  Van  Wart,  and  also  his  execution.  The  page  includes  a  “view 
of  Milwaukee,  on  the  western  shore  of  Bake  Michigan,”  and  a  “scene  in  a  Dutch 
farm  hous<‘  in  Fcnn.sylvania,"  showing  a  man  “reading  the  Brother  Jonathan." 


teresting  life.  Aside  from  these  essen¬ 
tial  elements  of  the  newspaper  in  prep¬ 
aration,  it  was  plain  to  Mr.  Scripps  that 
all  work  and  no  play  was  not  good  for 
man,  so  some  little  space  should  be  giv¬ 
en  frankly  to  entertainment,  and  dull¬ 
ness  was  to  be  eliminated  from  all  read¬ 
ing  matter. 

TO  DISTURB  THE  COMPLACENCY  OF  MEN, 

Mr.  Scripps  was  not  wrong  in  his 
Judgment.  The  “dry  bones”  of  that  day 
rattled  wtih  the  change  that  disturbed 
iheir  repose.  The  freedom  from  party 
or  any  control  other  than  the  principle 
of  public  ser\ice,  was  to  bring  unrest, 
even  consternation,  to  many.  Dark 
deeds  were  to  be  exposed  to  the  light  of 
day.  Incompetency  or  dishonesty  in 
public  places  was  to  be  the  subject  of 
;<crutiny  and  comment.  Application  of 
the  new  guiding  rules  of  the  publisher 
was  to  di.sturb  the  rest  and  indolence  of 
the  old  society  and  begin  to  train  and 
solidify  the  less  prejudiced  thought  of 
the  larger  class  of  citizenship. 

By  the  stand-patters  and  reaction¬ 
aries,  the  paper  was  branded  as  sen.sa- 
tional  and  the  enemy  of  repose  and  order; 
by  the  great  mass  of  people  it  was  look¬ 
er!  upon  as  the  herald  of  untrammeled 
truth,  and  its  succe.ss  from  that  time  on 
was  to  tx:  measured  by  the  kind  and 
quality  of  its  disinterested  public  ser¬ 
vice. 

What  then  took  place  in  Detroit  was, 
after  all,  only  an  instance  of  what  was 
al.so  taking  place  in  other  parts  of  the 
country;  in  fact,  if  we  look  closely  into 
the  hi.story  of  the  pa.st  forty  years,  we 
shall  see  that  the  pendulum  we  have 
spoken  of  was  that  long,  ponderous  af¬ 
fair  attached  to  the  Clock  of  the  World. 
The  day  of  change  had  come  and  this 
swing  of  the  pendulum  was  to  tx;  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  greate.st  changes  in  the 
conduct  and  thought  of  man  that 
ever  occurred  up  to  that  time. 

It  is  customary  to  hang  the  history  of 
any  enterpri.se  upon  the  .shoulders  of  a 
man,  but  it  is  my  wish  at  this  time  to 
pre.sent  the  newspaper  in  the  characte.’ 
of  a  human  being,  as  an  aid  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  subject  in  hand. 

I^et  us  therefore  try  to  construct  that 
type  of  man  which  will  most  likely  com¬ 
mand  our  unqualified  approval  as  ma¬ 
terializing  the  ideal  newspaper. 

THE  MAN  AND  THE  NEWSPAPER. 

He  must,  then,  bear  on  his  counte¬ 
nance  character.  He  must  be  strong, 
courageou.s,  clear  eyed,  active,  hopeful, 
kindly,  helpful,  useful,  interested  in  his 
own  endeavor  and  that  of  other.s.  He 
must  have  a  real  sense  of  ju.stice;  must 
always  be  ready  to  help  the  weak,  to 
coun.scl  and  lead  all  when  leadership  *s 
called  for;  mu.st  be  ready  and  willing 
to  make  per.sonal  sacrifices  when  such 
are  nece.ssary  to  the  object  sought.  He 
mu.st  be  eager  for  knowledge.  He  must 
crave  wisdom  and  use  it  well.  He  must 
be  strong  of  will,  a  believer  in  the  might 
of  right,  fearless  in  a  worthy  cause, 
ready  to  acknowledge  and  quick  to  cor¬ 
rect  a  fault,  uncca.sing  In  labor,  unsclf- 
i.sh  in  thought,  human  in  understanding, 
noble  in  the  loftiness  of  his  guiding  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  ambitious  to  .serve  mankind. 

Is  this  not  tolerably  near  to  the  qual¬ 
ities  of  your  ideal  man?  And,  if  you 
now  go  over  the  list,  arc  they  not  the 
qualities  you  would  attach  to  your  ideal 
newspaper?  Are  they  not  very  hard  to 
attain?  Do  we  not  fall  very  far  short 
of  such  specifications  ourselves,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  this,  do  we  not,  as  individuals 
who  may  zealously  be  striving  to  win 
the  approval  of  our  fellow-creatures,  ask 
patience  and  forgiveness  for  our  niany 
shortcomings?  So,  indeed,  does  every 
newspaper  worthy  the  name. 


The  founder  of  the  Detroit  News,  hav¬ 
ing  completed  his  plans,  secured  on 
Shelby  Street  a  home  for  his  new  enter- 
pri.se  in  the  shape  of  a  simple  frame 
house,  built  close  to  the  sidewalk  line  at 
the  comer  of  an  alley.  To  this  was 
added  a  small  one-story  building  to 
.serve  as  a  pressroom.  In  this  simple 
way  the  publisher  thought  to  find  ample 
room  for  the  expan.slon  of  the  paper  to 
his  highe.st  dream.s,  which  might-  be 
.summed  up  as  a  small  four-page  paper 
with  10,000  circulation.  But  the  tools 
quickly  proved  to  Ix'  inadequate;  the 
room  too  small.  The  spirit  of  right  jour¬ 
nalism  must  .surely  Ix'  .smothered  to 
death  in  these  champ<“d  quarters.  Some¬ 
thing  had  to  lx*  done  to  provide  what¬ 
ever  might  lie  demanded  in  the  way  of 
space  and  facility. 

Buildings  and  machinery  only  co.st 
money.  \  right  idea  is  a  treasure  of 
untold  value  as  compared  with  them.  So 
the  former  mu.st  Ix'nd  the  knee  to  the 
demand  of  the  latter,  and  from  that  day 
on  for  a  few  year.s,  Mr.  Scripps  scram¬ 


bled  for  money  with  which  to  buy  land, 
build  additions,  buy  machinery  and  type. 
Mrst,  he  destroyed  the  old  house-kitch¬ 
en  to  l)ulld  a  new  pre.ssroom;  next  he 
tore  down  the  old  pre.ssroom  altering  it 
to  make  way  for  other  needs.  Cellars 
were  dug  beneath  the  foundation  of  run¬ 
ning  machinery;  homes  sold  and  mort¬ 
gages  placed  to  obtain  money;  friends 
importuned;  savings  of  relatives  acquir¬ 
ed  on  the  faith  of  unceasing  labor.  Each 
employee  was  a  servant  to  all,  knowing 
no  hours  of  rest,  no  limit  of  duties,  even 
forgetting  the  needs  of  self  in  the  eager¬ 
ness  to  aid  in  the  progress  of  the  paper. 
Thus  did  this  newspaper  little  by  little 
arrive  at  what  seemed  to  be  the  zenith 
of  its  strength.  Then  was  the  promoter 
disposed  to  lay  down  .some  of  the  bur- 
den.s,  considering  the  .structure  com- 
l)lete;  then  did  he  review  the  remarkable 
changes  from  the  old  order  of  things 
and  think  the  work  then  to  be  done  was 
to  let  this  strong  “newspaper  man” 
I>ur.sue  his  normal  cour.se  through  life. 

Men  for  ages,  at  such  times,  have 


sought  satisfaction  in  giving  tangible 
expression  to  their  accomplishments  in 
building.  The  first  substantial  home  of 
the  News  was  erected  over  the  old  frame 
house  which  was  afterwards  removed. 
This  building,  60  feet  by  30  feet,  two 
stories  high,  was  in  its  day  a  creditable 
undertaking  and  architecturally  a  fair 
addition  to  the  city.  Not  alone  was  it 
rightly  thought  to  mark  the  achieve¬ 
ment  up  to  that  time,  but  to  stand  as  a 
permanent  reminder  of  the  ideals  upon 
which  the  paper  was  founded  and  con¬ 
ducted  and  for  which  it  .should  aim 
throughout  its  future.  It  mu.st  not  be 
assumed  that  a  claim  of  perfection  is 
made.  The  newspaper  from  1873  to  1888 
(when  1  entered  into  its  affairs)  repre¬ 
sented  the  creditable  changes  and  varia¬ 
tions  of  public  and  private  life,  as  weil 
as  the  .shortcomings  and  fallibility  of 
judgment  of  those  guiding  its  destiny; 
in  the  large,  it  does  form  a  fair  picture, 
of  society  in  all  its  phases  as  it  was 
during  that  time.  The  paper  did  greatly 
pro.sper,  .strictly  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  and  quality  of  the  public  service 
rendered,  now  le.s.s,  now  more,  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  weakened  or 
strengthened  its  efforts. 

ENTERING  UPON  NEW  ORDER. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Scripps’s  health  gave 
way  under  the  incessant  demands  made 
upon  his  time.  Another  period  of  social 
rest  had  come  for  the  city,  and  equally 
for  the  country  at  large.  The  old  Idan- 
ket  sheet  newspapers  had  either  dis¬ 
appeared  altogether  or  undergone  many 
experimental  changes.  None  was  profit¬ 
able  to  its  owner.  The  News  alone  in 
Detroit  was  a  financial  success.  It  was 
to  be  a  short  period  of  rest  only,  of  the 
consolidation  of  forces;  a  time  of  elim¬ 
ination  of  weak  or  worn  cogs  in  the  ma¬ 
chine;  a  period  of  reflection.  New  .scouts 
and  captains  were  to  take  up  the  work. 
The  early  ambition,  ten  thousand  cir¬ 
culation  for  the  Evening  New.s,  had  al¬ 
ready  gone  to  nearly  forty  thou.sand, 
which  was  con.sidered  then  the  limit  of 
po.s.sib;lity.  The  paper  was  full  of  ad- 
verti.sing,  therefore  there  could  be  no 
room  for  more,  and  trade  as  it  stood 
then  did  not  demand  more.  But  like  the 
former  days,  this  was  the  threshold  of  a 
change  greater  than  the  paper  had  pre¬ 
viously  experienced. 

Printing  machinery  had  reached  a 
new  stage  of  improvement.  Print  paper 
co.st  was  falling  rapidly.  Department 
stores  were  about  ready  to  expand  to 
surprising  proportion.s.  The  news  value 
of  freshly  prepared  adverti.sing  copy  had 
ju.st  been  recognized,  and  the  entire 
world  was  resting  momentarily,  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  same  general  influences, 
engaged  in  the  same  work  of  prepara¬ 
tion  for  what  was  to  prove  to  be  a 
jierioil  of  most  remarkalile  progress  and 
change  in  human  affairs. 

From  that  day  forward,  change  fol¬ 
lowed  change  almost  contlnuoii.sly  in 
building  requirements,  involving  buying 
machinery,  employing  more  assistance, 
and,  in  every  conceivalile  manner,  o|K‘n- 
thc  way  for  the  growth  of  the  papi'r. 
The  progress  of  the  “spirit  of  journal¬ 
ism”  must  not  Ix!  hamix?red.  The  paper 
was  comrx'Hed  to  enlarge  in  size  and 
numlx'r  of  pages.  In  an  attempt  to  keep 
up  with  the  changing  and  expanding  re¬ 
tail  iiusine.ss  of  the  time,  and  the  varia¬ 
ble  and  somewhat  sen.sJitional  changes  In 
our  social,  business,  and  political  life. 

•  •  *  • 

Thus  did  we  come  to  the  days  of  1914 
with  a  clearer  vl.sion,  a  mature  under¬ 
standing  of  the  vital  importance  of  .c 
great  newspap<-r  to  the  life  of  a  people, 
a  realization  that  the  limit  of  growth 
(leiH'ndcd  only  upon  the  population  of 
{Continued  on  pane  28) 
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HAS  $600,000  SPACE  FOR 
SHIP  DRIVE 


Division  of  Advertising  Expects  to 
Control  $1,000,000  Worth  for 
Use  of  Government  Within 
a  Month. 


Speaking  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Six 
Point  I^cague  at  the  Hotel  Martinique 
Tuesday,  William  H.  Johns,  chairman  of 
the  Division  of  Advertising,  said  that  the 
Divi.sion  already  had  donations  of  space 
in  magazines  and  newspapers  for  war 
purposes  which,  priced  on  a  commercial  , 
basis,  amount  to  nearly  $600,000.  Be¬ 
fore  the  close  of  March,  he  said,  tlio 
IM vision  was  confident  that  the  gifts 
would  total  at  least  $1,000,000.  Mr. 
Johns  told  again  the  history  of  the 
creation  of  the  Division,  and  referred  to 
the  National  Advertising  Advisory 
Board,  which  passed  out  of  existence 
when  the  Division  was  organized. 

“In  the  fir.st  week  of  the  war,”  Mr. 
John  said,  "Herbert  Houston  called  a 
number  of  advertising  men  together  and 
organized  the  Advisory  Board,  whose 
services  were  accepted  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Board  was  working  in  a 
great  and  good  cause,  but  its  labor  was 
largely  futile  in  the  great  scope  of 
things,  though  it  was  succeasful  in 
.specific  Instances.  Its  authority  grew 
less  as  time  passed,  in.stead  of  greater. 
The  Board  took  exception  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  plan  of  advertising,  and  in 
opposing  it  talked  itself  into  disfavor 
with  the  authorities  at  Washington.  The 
Government  reached  the  decision  that 
it  would  not  ask  for  an  appropriation 
with  which  to  conduct  a  paid  advertising 
campaign,  and  there  the  matter  rests. 
Whether  this  decision  is  right  or  wrong, 
wise  or  unwise,  is  entirely  beside  the 
point.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  either 
for  or  against  paid  advertising  by  the 
Government,  nor  even  Intimate  what 
my  personal  views  on  this  question  are. 

CX»NTROI.S  ITS  SPACE. 

“The  Division  of  Advertising  was  or¬ 
ganized  to  codrdinate  the  use  of  space 
donated,  whether  by  advertisers  or  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  to  get  the  best  results.  It 
has  absolute  control  of  all  the  space 
given  to  It,  and  Is  not  responsible  In 
this  respect  to  any  department  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  activity.  And  it  Is  growing,  it 
added  three  to  the  number  of  Its  em¬ 
ployees  to-day,  and  before  long  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  a  large  force  of  clerks  at 
work  in  the  Metropolitan  Tower,  where 
we  have  taken  much  more  space  than 
we  had  at  first. 

“Every  department  at  Washington  has 
its  publicity  re.spresentatlve  and  its  ad- 
veitising  representative,  as  your  editors 
well  know.  One  editor  told  me  recently 
that  his  office  w.os  flooded  with  matter 
sent  out  by  the  various  departments. 
To  care  for  at  lea.st  some  of  this  mat¬ 
ter,  all  of  which  it  was  Impossible  to 
read,  much  less  to  publish,  he  had 
evolved  a  system.  With,  say,  fourteen 
iinopened,  franked  envelopes  on  his  de.sk, 
lie  would  take  one  day  the  sixth  frmn 
the  top,  having  taken  the  fifth  the  day 
before,  throw  the  remainder  still  un¬ 
opened  into  the  wante  basket,  and  use 
what  he  could  of  No.  6.  I  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  this  system;  I  only  tell  you  of 
one  man  editor’s  plan. 

“Now,  the  Division  is  not  to  take  the 
place  of  the.se  publicity  departments.  It 
is  to  help  every  department  as  it  can. 
For  Instance:  The  Shipping  Board  is 
about  to  liegin  a  campaign.  We  have 
already  to  turn  over  to  this  Board,  with¬ 
out  cost  to  it  except  actual  mechanical 
expenses  for  cuts,  etc.,  more  than  6,000,- 


CHAHDES  ADK.XANDER  ROOK.  President  and  editor-in-chief  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Dispatch  is  a  native  of  Pittsburgh.  He  was  educated  there  and  has 
lived  there  all  his  life. 

After  graduating  from  the  Western  T''^niversity  of  Penn.sylvania  (now  the  Uni- 
ver.sity  of  Pitt.sburgh),  he  became  connected  with  the  Dispatch.  That  was  in 
1880,  when  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age.  From  1888  to  1896  he  was  Secretary  of 
the  Dispatch  Publishing  Company;  from  1896  to  1902  he  was  treasurer;  in  1902  he 
was  made  president  and  editor. 

All  American  new.spaper  makers  know  how  high  the  Dispatch  stands  in  Amer¬ 
ican  journalism.  It  is  a  newspaper  of  character  and  purpose,  and  embodies  in  a 
brilliant  way  the  ideals  of  its  gifted  editor.  It  is  an  independent  newspaper,  al¬ 
though  Col.  Rook  is  a  Republican.  He  was  a  delegate-at-large  from  Pennsylvania 
to  the  Republican  National  Convention  in  1908.  In  1910  he  was  chosen  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Taft  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Mexico.  In  1907  he  was  appointed  to  the  staff  of  Gov.  Stuart,  of  Penn¬ 
.sylvania,  with  the  title  of  lieutenant-colonel.  He  was  reappointed  by  Gov.  Brum- 
l)augh  in  1915,  and  is  still  a  member  of  the  Governor’s  official  family.  He  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  We.stern  Penitentiary  and  a  member  of  the 
State  Prison  Labor  Commission. 

His  capacity  for  public  service  has  thus  been  repeatedly  recognized,  but  he 
has  always  declined  public  office.  His  friends  have  .strongly  urged  him  to  make 
the  race  for  the  Governorship  and  for  the  United  States  Senate,  but  he  has  always 
declined.  Those  who  know  how  completely  he  has  given  himself  to  the  ta.sk  of 
making  a  great  newspaper  understand  his  reluctance  to  seek  or  to  accept  political 
office.  Neither  the  Governor.ship  nor  a  Senatorshlp  w’ould  afford  him  greater  op¬ 
portunities  for  public  usefulness  than  he  has  won  through  his  editorfal  work. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Associated  Press.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Pittsburgh  Newsboy.s’  Home,  and  is 
affiliated  with  many  clubs.  Including  the  Fellowship,  Philadelphia,  the  Penn.sylvania 
Society  of  New  York,  and  the  Duque.sne,  Country,  and  .\thletic  Clubs  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  His  .son,  Charles  A.  Rook,  jr.,  is  in  the  .service  of  the  nation  with  the 
sanitary  corps  of  the  U.  S.A. 

000  of  magazine  circulation.  One  of  the 
ads  will  be  directed  to  employers  of 
labor,  the  other  to  labor  Itself.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  we  have  two-page  spreads  in 
500  trade  pjiper.s.  In  500  trade  papers 
we  have  an  In.sert  card  of  postal  card 
stock,  franked  for  reply  by  either  lab-)r 
or  capital.  In  addition  to  all  this,  .sev¬ 
eral  hundred  htm.se  organs  devoted  to 
mechanics  have  offered  space,  and  a  lot 
of  other  material  has  been  gathered. 

$t, 000,000  WORTH  OK  SPACE. 

“We  .shall  do  the  same  thing  for  the 
Red  Cross  drive  in  May,  and  a  large 
amount  of  .space  for  the  War  Savings 
Stamps  for  another  month.  Already  we 
have  control  of  nearly  $600,000  in  ad¬ 
vertising  for  Government  purposes,  and 
in  le.s3  than  another  month  we  shall 
have  at  lea.st  $1,000,000  worth.  In  maga¬ 
zines  that  have  donated  full  pages  for 
the  period  of  the  war  we  have  for  1918 
alone  $453,000  worth  of  space. 

"Don’t  think  that  all  this  will  curtail 


the  war  advertising  that  your  local 
papers  will  get.  It  will  not.  It  is  ad¬ 
ditional  to  the  paid  adverti.sing  put  out 
by  the  various  committees  in  their 
drives.  Not  only  this,  but  the  Division 
has  copy  prepared  by  expert.s.  and  this 
will  work  an  Improvement  In  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  ads  in  your  local  papers 

Referring  again  to  the  .subject  of  paid 
advertising  by  the  Government.  Mr. 
.Johns  said  in  concluding  his  address; 

“The  Editor  and  Publisher  has 
charged  that  the  members  of  the  Divis¬ 
ion  of  Adverti.sing  have  not  done  their 
duty  by  their  client,  the  Government,  in 
not  urging  a  paid  adverti.sing  campaign 
for  war  mea.surcs.  That  is  unjust.  We 
are  hYderal  officers,  employed  by  the 
Government,  and  mu.st  obey  the  instruc¬ 
tion  our  employer  gives.  Ours  is  not 
to  reason  why,  but  to  do  as  we  are  told. 
We  have  not  failed  in  our  duty,  because 
to  urge  a  paid  advertising  campaign  is 
not  in  any  sense  a  part  of  our  duty." 


CORRESPONDENTS  SEE 
WAR  INDUSTRIES 


Committee  on  Public  Information  Shows 
Representatives  of  Foreign  Newspapers 
What  This  Country  Is  Doing  to 
Help  Win  the  World  War. 


To  enable  foreign  new.spaper  corre- 
siHindonts  in  the  United  States  to  in¬ 
form  better  the  peoples  of  the  Allied 
countries  what  this  country  is  doing  to 
help  win  the  war,  the  Committee  on 
Ihiblic  Information  has  arranged  for  a 
series  of  tours  of  inspection  of  Govem- 
ment  war  enterprises  for  accredited 
corre.spondents  of  foreign  new.spapcrs. 
The  fir.st  of  these  made  from  last  Fri¬ 
day  night  until  Tuesday  morning  of  this 
week. 

The  shipbuilding  yards  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Hog  I.sland,  Pa.,  Newark,  Quincy, 
Ma.ss.,  and  Squantum,  Mas.s.,  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Navy  Yard,  and  the  Submarine  Boat 
C’orporation  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  were  .all 
vi.sited.  The  tour  was  arranged  for 
by  the  Division  of  the  Foreign  Press  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Information, 
of  which  Walter  S.  Rogers  is  head. 

Tho.se  who  made  the  tour  are: 

W.  Beach  Thomas,  the  Northcllffe 
new.spapcrs;  Percy  S.  Bullen,  London 
Daily  Telegraph;  P.  W.  Wilson,  I.Kmdon 
Daily  News;  Frank  Dilnot,  London 
Daily  Chronicle;  J.  W.  T.  Ma.son,  I.on- 
don  Daily  Express;  Henry  N.  Hall, 
Umdon  Times;  P.  W.  Bullock,  London 
Daily  Mall;  Georges  Irf'chartier,  Paris 
Petit  Pari.sien;  Romeo  Ronconi,  Rome 
Me.s.sengero  and  Buenos  Aires  !.« 
Prensa;  Paul  Hanna,  Paris  I>e  Temps: 
Charles  A.  Dochene,  Central  News  of 
I,ondon;  Carl  D.  Groat,  foreign  service 
of  the  United  Press  Associations;  Wil- 
mer  Stuart,  Reuters;  W.  W.  Davies, 
.Vu.stralian  Pre.ss  Association;  F.  Hen- 
rikson,  Scandinartan  Press;  represent¬ 
ing  the  Committee  on  Public  Informa¬ 
tion,  Perry  Arnold,  of  New  York,  and 
I>onald  W.  Lee,  of  Washington. 


VOTE  TO  JOIN  N.  E.  A. 

Nebraska  Press  Association  Holds  Semi- 
Annual  Meeting  in  Lincoln. 

(Special  to  Thb  Editor  and  Pvblishr.) 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  February  25. — The  Ne- 
bra-ska  Press  As.sociatlon  met  here  Feb¬ 
ruary  21-23  for  its  semi-annual  conven¬ 
tion.  The  following  officers  were  elect¬ 
ed: 

Pre.sident,  C.  B.  Ca.ss,  Ravenna  News* 
vice-president.  Will  C.  Israel,  Havelock 
Post;  secretary,  A.  D.  Scott,  EMgar  Sun, 
treasurer,  F.  O.  Edgecomb,  Geneva  Sig¬ 
nal;  executive  committee,  Adam  Breede, 
Hastings;  E.  R.  Purcell,  Broken  Bow; 
H.  M.  Davi.s,  Ord,  and  J.  P.  Furey,  Hart- 
ington. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Omaha. 

At  the  banquet  Ross  L.  Hammond, 
publisher  of  the  Fremont  Daily  Trib¬ 
une,  told  of  his  recent  experience  in 
visiting  the  war  fronts  In  Europe. 

The  Association  voted  to  join  the  Na¬ 
tional  Pklitorial  Association. 

Speakers  at  the  meeting  were  W.  P. 
Wortman,  pre.sident  of  the  Iowa  Pre.ss 
A.s.sociation ;  Lieut.  Edgar  Howard,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Columbus  Daily  Telegram; 
S.  Borglum,  manager  Darlow  Advertis¬ 
ing  Company,  Omaha;  N.  A.  Huse,  vicc- 
pre.sldcnt  of  the  American  Press  As.so- 
ciation. 


London  Editor  Named  Director 
Robert  Donald,  editor  of  the  London 
Chronicle,  has  been  appointed  one  of  the 
five  directors  of  the  British  Information 
Department. 
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GUY  EMERSON  RAISES  OBJECTIONS 
TO  PAID  ADVERTISING  POLICY 


Director  of  Publicity  for  Liberty  Loan  in  Second  District 
Declares  That  If  the  Government  Were  to  Pay  for  Its  Adver¬ 
tising,  It  Would  Open  the  Way  to  Subsidized  Press. 

IF  the  United  States  Government  were  to  adopt  a  policy  of  paid  advertising  it 
would  open  the  way  to  a  subsidized  press. 

The  Government,  unlike  private  busine.sses,  cannot  discriminate  in  pur- 
cha.sing  advertising  .space.  It  would  have  to  use  all  mediums. 

The  Liberty  I.oan  cami>aigns  have  brought  results.  Why  disturb  a  plan  that 
is  getting  acros.s,  for  a  theory? 

An  appropriation  of  po.s.sibly  SlOO.OOO.OOfl  would  be  needed  to  advertise  ade¬ 
quately  the  Governmenfs  need.s.  A  demand  for  such  an  appropriation  would 
re.sult  in  a  gigantic  wave  of  oppo.sition  all  over  this  country. 

The.se  are  objections  made  by  Guy  Emerson,  director  of  publicity.  Liberty  Loan 
Committee.  Second  Federal  Reserve  Di.strict.  New  York.'  to  the  proposal  that  the 
T.'nited  States  Government  adopt  a  policy  of  paid  advertising.  In  an  authorized 
Intf'rview  with  The  Epitor  and  Pi  bmsher,  Mr.  Emerson  said; 

Paid  Government  Advertising  Policy  Impolitic 

as  a  Government  measure,  and  thi.s,  1 
think,  will  appeal  to  all  men  who  are 


campaign  .some  who  are  not  now  ap- 
I)roachable  on  this  subject  would  be 
forced  into  a  position  that  would  de¬ 
tract  from  their  present  rectitude.  At 
the  least,  it  would  lead  to  endless  con¬ 
troversies  and  to  the  detriment  of  the 
high  position  the  newspapers  of  the 
country  now  occupy. 

"It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  make  what  might  be  called  a 
selective  paid  advertising  campaign. 


such  as  is  conducted  by  any  heavy  na¬ 
tional  advertiser.  While  that  is  a  good 
l)lan  for  American  Tobacco,  for  instance, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  Government.  A 
private  concern  can  select  its  media, 
placing  its  advertising  where  it  believes 
the  most  good  can  be  accomplished.  The 
Government  cannot.  It  cannot  differen¬ 
tiate  between  one  paper  and  another, 
between  one  magazine  and  another.  It 
{Conrluilcd  ott  pane  25) 


SEES  NO  DANGER  TO  FREE  PRESS  IF 
GOVERNMENT  BUYS  ADVERTISING 


Chester  Lord,  Former  Managing  Editor  of  New  York  Sun,  Be¬ 
lieves  War  Purposes  of  Nation  Can  Best  Be  Served  by  Paid 
Advertising  Campaign  —  Free  Publicity  Ineffective. 


“While  I  believe  thoroughly  that  it 
wotild  be  wrong  for  the  principle  of 
free  adverti.sing  to  lx>  e.staVilished,  I  am 
jtist  as  firmly  convinced  that  it  would 
lie  Impolitic  for  the  Government  *o 
make  an  appropriation  with  which  to 
carry  on  an  adverti.sing  campaign  for 
the  Liticrty  I.oan,  the  Red  Cross,  or 
any  other  propaganda  that  it  is  neces- 
.sjiry  to  make  in  the.se  war  times. 

"There  have  lieen  several  agitations 
direr  ted  toward  this  end,  but  they  have 
ali  lacked  the  ba.sic  appeal  for  success. 
Tills  is  not  liecauso  the  men  at  the  top 
have  not  appreciated  what  both  pub- 
Ii.«hers  and  public  are  doing  in  this 
direction  to  aid  the  country  in  prose¬ 
cuting  the  war,  but  liecause  no  scheme 
has  yet  been  adduced  that  would  elimi¬ 
nate  the  difflculties,  and  even  the  dan¬ 
gers,  that  would  attend  such  an  action 
by  our  legislator.s. 

“One  of  the  agitations  suggested  th.it 
the  Government  appropriate  $2,500,000 
to  lie  expended  for  di.splay  adverti.sing, 
mo.stly  with  the  country  papers.  I  can¬ 
not  at  this  moment  be  exact  in  my 
figures,  but  my  impression  is  that  this 
would  yield  about  $5  each  to  the  coun¬ 
try  new.spapcrs.  You  can  judge  for 
yourself  how  far  such  an  appropriation 
would  go  in  effecting  results. 

APCROI’RIATION  PROHIHITIVE. 

“An  appropriation  adequate  to  per¬ 
mit  the  Government  to  pay  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising  that  the  need  of  the  times 
demand  has  been  variously  estimated  up 
to  $100,000,000.  Taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  demands  on  the  public, 
all  made  neces.sary  by  the  exigencies 
of  war  conditions,  it  is  not  conceivable 
that  the  people  would  stand  for  it.  I 
believe  that  if  such  a  proposition  were 
brought  before  Congress  for  action  a 
wave  of  oppo.sition  would  sweep  through 
the  country  that  would  be  exceedingly 
embarrassing  in  these  times,  when  there 
is  embarrassment  enough.  We  do  not 
need  any  more  of  that  commodity. 

“It  Is  usele.ss  to  think  of  paying  for 
space  In  the  country  papers  and  not 
pa>1ng  for  it  in  others.  We  have  to 
consider  the  subject  In  all  its  phases. 
The  moment  the  Government  signed  a 
single  check  in  payment  for  adverti.s¬ 
ing  the  principle  would  be  establi.shed 
and  the  Government  would  have  to  pay 
directly  for  all  the  space  it  got.  If 
the  country  papers  were  paid,  the  city 
papers  also  would  have  to  be  paid.  It 
would  douWe  the  work,  increase  the 
misunderstanding,  and,  in  a  word, 
throw  a  monkey  wrench  into  the  ma¬ 
chinery  and  stop  the  whole  worka 

“There  is  another  reason  why  paid 
advertising  should  not  be  undertaken 


working  to  make  democracy  safe  for 
the  world. 

MUST  Ol’ARD  FREE  PRESS. 

“The  freedom  of  the  pre.as.  nowhere 
more  pronounced  than  in  this  country, 
i.s  the  aifegnard  and  the  basis  of  our 
democracy.  For  the  Government  to  pay 
for  advertising  as  It  pays  for  other 
commodities  would  open  the  way  for  a 
subsidy  of  the  press  that  would  be 
fraught  with  the  greate.st  danger  to  our 
institutions.  You  know  how  it  would 
he.  Congres.smen  from  one  section  and 
another  would  be  appealing  for  funds 
to  buy  space  In  the  papers  of  their 
localities,  each  desirous  that  his  con¬ 
stituents  should  be  well-remembered.  A 
publisher  who  received  less  than  he 
thought  he  was  entitled  to  would  nurse 
a  grievance  agaln.st  the  Government 
and  so  be  self-debarred  from  doing  his 
best  work  in  this  crisis.  Very  few 
papers,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say.  will 
countenance  an  offer  to  buy  their  news 
space,  but  I  fear  that  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  were  to  enter  a  paid  advertising 


CHESTER  S.  LORD,  now  retired 
after  more  than  thirty  years  occu¬ 
pying  the  position  of  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Sun,  sees  no 
danger  to  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  a 
paid  advertising  campaign  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Nor  does  he  believe  that  the 
war  purpo.ses  of  the  Government  are 
best  served  by  the  publicity  that  is  given 
so  freely  in  the  news  columns. 

“The  freedom  of  the  press  would  not 
be  menaced  In  the  slightest  degree  by  a 
paid  advertiseing  campaign,”  said  Mr. 
Lord.  "The  editors  of  the  United  States 
are  perhaps  no  better  than  the  men  en¬ 
gaged  In  any  other  Indu.stry,  and  where 
there  is  such  a  large  number  there  are 
sure  to  be  some  scalawags.  But  these 
fellows  would  be  scalawags  anyway,  re-' 
gardle.ss  of  what  the  Government  might 
do.  That  they  did  or  did  not  get  ad¬ 
vertising  would  not  change  their  na¬ 
tures.  To  offset  them  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  and  thousands  of  men  whom  it 
would  be  lmpo.s.sible  to  corrupt  in  any 
circumstances,  and  these,  who  really 
represent  the  editors  of  the  country,  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  .sacrifice  their  prin¬ 
ciples  and  their  patriotism  for  the  pat¬ 
ronage  the  advertising  might  represent. 
"Great  advertising  campaigns  arc  car- 


FDITORTAT,. 

MR.  EMERSON’S  AMAZING  ARGUMENT 


m: 


'  R.  EMERSON’S  objections  to  a  policy  of  paid  advertising  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  are  both  v^conomic  and  ethical. 

He  believes  that  at  the  moment  when  the  Government  signed  its 
first  check  in  payment  for  adverti.sing  space  “the  principle  would  be  establi.shed. 
and  the  Government  would  have  te  pay  directly  for  all  the  space  it  got.” 

AVhat  principle  would  thus  be  establi.shed?  T>et  us  venture  a  definition. 
.Such  action  by  the  Government  v'ould  be  a  formal  recognition  of  the  need 
for  display  advertising  in  s«‘llint-.  the  nation’s  war  bonds  and  .securities  to  the 
people;  of  the  fact  that  adverti.sing  space  Is  a  commodity,  and  that  Its  purchase 
by  the  Government,  in  emergen eie.s.  is  quite  as  legitimate  as  the  purchase  of 
any  other  commodity;  and.  this  being  true,  payment  for  it  by  the  Government 
is  quite  as  legitimate  as  is  p."ying  for  anything  else  which  the  Government 
purchases. 

IT  WOtTT,D  ESTART.TSTT  THE  PRINCIPT.E  THAT  THE  GOVERNMENT 
SHOU’T^D  BT^Y  ON  ITS  OWN  .A  r.''''OTTNT  WHATEVER  GOMMODITY  IT  RE- 
OTTTRES,  APPTyYTNG  THAT  PRTNGIPT.E  TO  ADVERTISING  JUST  AS  IT 
IS  NOW  APPLIED  TO  OTHER  HTNGS. 

Would  that  be  a  dangerous  principle  for  the  Government  to  establish?  Is 
it  not  far  more  dangerous  to  follow  the  pre.sent  policy  of  depending  upon  private 
donations  to  pay  for  a  cominoditv  whose  need  the  Government  fully  recognizes? 

Mr.  Emerson  does  not  advorate  donations  of  advertising  .space  by  the  news- 
piapers.  He  contends  that  they  .sh->ulc'.  be  paid  for  their  advertising  space,  but 
that  the  money  should  be  provided  bj-  patriotic  contributions.  THUS  A  VIT.AI. 
PART  OP  THE  GOVERNMENT’  i  TASK  IN  FINANCING  THE  GREAT  WAR 
IS  MADE  DEPENDENT  UPON  DONATIONS  SOLICITED  PROM  BUSINESS 
MEN— PROM  MEN  WHO  ARE  ALREADY  CARRYING  AN  UNEXAMPLED 
BURDEN  OF  NEX’ESSARY  TAXATION— INSTEAD  OP  BEING  BASED  ON 
THE  SOUND  AMERICAN  POLICY  OF  EQUAI.IZING  PUBLIC  BURDENS 
AND  DUTIES. 

But  the  quc.stion  of  ethics  put  forward  by  Mr.  Emerson  is  of  even  greater 
importance  than  his  ideas  on  the  economic  phaae.  Ho  contend.^,  in  effect,  that 
the  Government  cannot  buy  advertising  from  the  newspapers  without  running 
the  risk  of  subsidizing  them;  tha»  tlie  independence  and  even  the  loyalty  of  a 
free  press  are  endangered  in  the  picposal.  He  fears  that  a  newspaper  which 
•  Concluded  on  next  page.) 


ried  on  now  by  national  advertisers, 
though  none  .so  large  as  the  Government 
campaign  would  be,  I  admit.  But  pa¬ 
pers  show  antagonism  to  a  product  or 
a  movement  just  because  it  does  not  get 
any  part  of  a  huge  advertising  appro¬ 
priation?  Not  that  I  have  ever  seen.  If 
their  attitude  is  not  affected  by  this  ex¬ 
clusion,  it  is  wrong  to  say  that  Gov¬ 
ernment  exclusion  would  affect  their 
patrlotl.sm  or  their  determination,  shown 
so  generously  and  so  firmly,  to  win  the 
war. 

"As  a  class,  editors  are  certainly  no 
worse  than  bankers.  I  have  known  Gov¬ 
ernment  loans  in  which  not  every  bank¬ 
er  In  the  country  participated.  Surely 
the  ones  who  were  left  out  did  not  turn 
against  either  the  country  or  the  Ad- 
mlnl.stration  becau.se  they  were  not  fa¬ 
vored.  'What  argTiment  Is  there,  then, 
upon  which  to  base  the  supposition  that 
editors  would  sacrifice  their  honor,  not 
to  mention  the  safety  of  their  nation.  If 
they  did  not  get  some  of  their  adver¬ 
ti.sing  that  the  Government  .should  pui 
out?  The  Government,  in  my  opinion 
could  carry  out  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  on  the  same  plan  that  any  other 
advertiser  uses.  There  is  no  need  te 
u.se  every  paper  in  the  United  States, 
but  only  those  which  would  do  the  mo.st 
good. 

“licavlng  a.side  the  fact  that  this  great 
nation  should  pay  for  what  it  gets,  dis¬ 
play  advertising  would  do  what  free 
publicity  can  never  accompll.sh,  and  ad¬ 
vertising  should  be  placed  on  a  bu.sine.ss 
basis.  One  of  the  factors  most  potent 
for  success  in  advertising  Is  reiteration. 
Merchants  and  manufacturers  have 
realized  this  long  ago.  Constant  ham¬ 
mering  is  what  gets  a  thing  across. 
■While  I  am  certain  that  editors  all  over 
the  country  will  always  be  willing  to 
give  freely  of  their  news  space  to  aid 
the  Government,  you  can’t  pound  again 
and  again  In  the  same  spot  through  the 
news  columns.  'Those  columns  have  to 
carry  news,  and  news  must  be  fresh 
every  day.  You  can  say  the  same  thing 
over  and  over  again,  as  many  times  as 
you  like,  in  the  adverti.sing  space,  and 
so  reach  the  public  effectively. 

"Another  thing — and  this  must  have 
been  said  many  times  in  connection  with 
this  subject — If  the  Government  wants 
munitions,  uniforms,  or  any  other  com¬ 
modity,  it  neither  asks  the  manufac¬ 
turers  to  give  without  charge  a  part  of 
his  output,  nor  solicits  funds  from  pri¬ 
vate  sources  with  which  to  make  the 
purchase.  It  simply  appropriates  the 
money  and  buys  the  goods.  'There  is  no 
good  reason  why  it  should  not  do  the 
same  with  regard  to  the  space  in  news¬ 
papers  that  it  undoubtedly  needs,  for 
the  space  of  a  newspaper  is  the  cono- 
tnodlty  on  which  It  exists.” 
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GOVERNMENT  MUST  FINALI.Y  MAKE  ;■ 

ADVERTISING  APPROPRIATION  :■ 

UnRsko.vp  SIovo  F. 

-  Sioviik  V.  Auioriko 

Frank  Finney,  Waging  Successful  Campaign  for  War  Savings 

Stamps,  Declares  Present  Method  Unlnisiness-like,  Un-  ^  comhi.nation  no.  o. 

democratic.  Uneconomic  and  Inefficient.  iJrooklyn  Ihtily  Kngle  F'. 

ULTIMATELY  the  Government  will  be  oblisod  to  make  an  appropriation  for  ro.MBiNiTiON  NO  ii 

advertising  its  requiromonts  for  the  war,  is  the  belief  of  Frank  Finney,  of  xew  Y'ork  'limes . F 

Street  &  h'inney,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  adverti.sing  department  of  the  War  Amerikai  Miujar  Nepszava  F. 

Savings  Stamp  Committee  for  Greater  New  York.  Mr.  Finney  does  not  base  his  '•'««  bidii 
belief  upon  the  idea  that  either  publi.shers,  a  host  of  whom  are  giving  freely  of 

their  display  adverti.sing  pages  as  well  as  of  their  news  columns,  will  cease  their  „  „ 

KVEXIXCl  NF\VSP4P1 

donations,  or  that  others  will  .stop  giving  cash  to  be  expended  in  buying  space,  but  (m».\ibin\i'ion  no  •> 

rather  upon  his  confidence  that  time  will  show  the  present  method  is  unbusiness-  F.veniiix  Mail . f” 

like,  undemocratic,  uneconomic,  and  ineflicient.  .Tt«wish  Daily  News  F'. 

In  his  drive  for  funds  with  which  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  getting  display  ad-  Jewinii  imiiy  WariMit  F'. 

vertising  for  his  Stamp  drive,  Mr.  Finney  has  lieen  wonderfully  successful.  He  has  ikiy  F. 

found  the  big  men  and  the  large  concerns  in  New  York  responding  generously  to  (‘■reek)  F. 

the  soliciting  of  his  canvassers.  He  has  estatdished  for  the  Stamp  drive,  which 

will  continue  all  during  the  current  year,  a  splendidly  effective  advertising  agency,  combination  no.  4 

the  workers  in  every  department  of  which  have  been  contributed  by  their  em-  brcnlng  Gt  hp  F’. 

ployers  without  charge  to  the  Government.  No  sense  of  di.sappointment,  thfere-  Tim™  f. 

'  ^  .  ...  Horcttlno  <l<>lla  Sera  F. 

fore,  actuated  him  when  he  said  the  following  to  1  iiis  Editor  and  Publisufk:  .IlwImIi  Daily  Warheit  F 

Paid  Advertising  Only  Will  Succeed 

“We  are  carrying  on  a  paid  advertis-  MORNING  NEWSPAPERS.  f.v.iiImk  f 

ing  campaign  here  for  the  sale  of  War  comimnation  no.  i.  Srpski  Dnrvniki  isi'iiiinn) 

Saving  Stamps,  because  we  believe  "orid  k-  t.  $n.'..8.is 

„  .Jewish  Morning  Journal  F'.  T.  lo4.3.7 

that  IS  the  only  way  to  reach  success  ^2.32  ,v,v,urv  .• 

The  publLshers  in  New  York— and  I  Ku«sky  o.ios  %  i*.  24. .'io  j...,  , 

mention  New  York  alone  simply  be-  New  Yorske  i.iaiy  V4  ip.  14.00  ntiam  f 

lause  the  work  of  this  committee  is  <'<>nrrior  d™  FJtnts  UnU  %  I’.  35.00 

confined  entirely  to  this  city — have  done  Daily  .Mirror  (Syrian  14 

noble  work  in  every  campaign  the  va-  co.mbi.nation  no.  3.  (Mj-rL") 

rious  war  activities  of  the  country  have  .Var  Y'ork  Tribune  F’.  i*.  $.">40.48 

conducted.  More  than  that.  They  are  Amerikui  Magyar  Neeszava  . . .  .. 

not  only  witling  to  continue  aiding  the  Vp.  7sZ  Evening  Telegram  ‘  ‘  '  '  ' 

Government.  Through  the  columns  of  ^  Br(x>kiya  Dally  Times  F'. 

their  paper.s,  but  are  unwilling  to  stop  \v„i,in  poiaekn  (Polish)  H  T.  s.y.oo  ifiTaUi  (Cos-k)  F’. 

while  the  necessity  exi.sts.  I  talked  with  Sbvuk  V.  Am.-rlke  Mi  T.  31.50  llolletllno  Oella  S<  ra  F. 

all  of  them  before  we  started  this  W.  S.  Courrh  r  u™  Fhats  Unla  Mi  I’.  35.00  •'e«ish  Day  F. 

S.  work,  and  they  told  me  that  so  far  ■'  I*rogres«„  Italo  An.erlc.no  F.  V.  141.12  J; 

as  lay  within  their  power  they  would  $1,007  .50 

not  hesitate  to  give  their  space  to  the  cdmbin.vtion  no.  5. 

Government  in  all  the  work  it  had  to  ibrahi  F.  T.  $.".14,50  combin.ation  no.  12 

do  from  now  until  the  end  of  the  war.  l"-<H>k'yn  Daily  Eagle  F.  V.  209.88  Evening  Sun  F. 

Jewish  Moniiinf  Journal  E,  i*.  154. KvcniiiK  I'ost 

“At  the  same  time,  willing  as  our  pub-  Vorske  Llsty  p.  14.00  ai  Ho<Iu  Mj 

Ushers  are,  I  find  among  them  no  op-  — - 

position  to  my  contention  that  paid  ad-  $os2.73 

vertising  is  the  Ijest  way,  and  so  far  as  -  -  '  . . . ' 

efficiency  Is  concerned,  the  only  way  for  (Continued  //om  preceding  page.) 

the  Governnoent  to  conducts  its  adver  awarded  a  generous  share  of  the  advertising  a 

tising  campaigns.  ur  p  an  s  .  ^  would  make  life  mi.serahle  for  the  Congressman  from  its  district 

money  to  pay  for  would  hold  a  grudge  against  the  Government  itself,  alleging  favori 

not  gifts  of  space  from  either  publisher  discrimination. 

or  advertiser.  jjj  Mr.  Emerson  puts  the  whole  matter  on  a  basis  of 

“To  carry  on  the  work  effec  y>  patronage.  If  it  is  conceivable  that  sworn  officers  of  the  nation,  in  1 
organized  here  a  complete  adve  .sng  nation’s  advertising  campaigns,  could  be  swayed  by  political  or 

agency,  with  copy  department,  ar  e-  considerations,  then,  of  course,  a  scandal  would  result.  Hut’  is  this  cor 
partment,  outdoor  department,  foreign  purchasing  boards  of  the  Government,  entrusted  with  thi 

language  department,  sales  department,  .•securing  the  BEST  of  the  commodities  needed,  at  fair  prices,  cons 
and  news  bureau.  Then  we  asked  the  piust  patronize  ALL  makers  and  sellers  of  the.se  commodiites 

newspapers  for  their  long  rates  cover-  CRIMINATELY?  Yet  that  is  whai  Mr.  Emerson  thinks  a  Federal  A 
ing  the  full  year  of  1918,  the  period  dur-  Manager  would  have  to  do. 

ing  which  we  shall  make  our  drive.  We  j^jg  suggestion  that  the  newspapers  which  might  believe  tl 

a.sked  for  no  other  conces.sion,  but  we  unfairly  treated  in  the  placing  of  Government  advertising  would  pe 
did  believe  we  would  use  at  lea.st  35,000  embitter  them  against  the  Government  and  to  turn  them  from 

lines  in  each  paper,  and  we  wanted  the  generous  support  of  its  sound  war  policies  to  one  of  hostiltiy,  Mr. 
same  rate  that  any  other  space  buyer  brings  an  indictment  against  editors  and  publishers  of  so  grave  a  na 
would  be  entitled  to  for  the  same  vol-  jt  cannot  be  overlooked.  It  is  a  charge  of  purely  sordid  motives  on 
ume  of  business.  The  publishers,  with  of  editors  and  newspaper  makers  even  in  their  attitude  toward  their 
a  single  exception,  met  us  fairly.  They  ment  at  war.  It  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  a  newsiiapor  will  suj 
saw,  however,  that  this  ba.sis  meant  a  cause  of  the  nation  in  this  crisis  only  so  long  as  its  revenues  are  not 
lot  of  bookkeeping  for  us,  so  they  gave  with — that  the  patriotism  of  our  editors  and  publishers  is  purely  a  pi 
us  their  "charity  rate,’  which  means  patriotism. 

a  cut  of  about  33  1-3  from  the  regular  .pjjg  course  of  the  American  press  in  this  great  war  fully  ref 

rate.  charge.  We  have  no  partisan  newspapers  to-day,  so  far  as  this  wa 

“With  that  in  hand  we  took  the  corned.  Fortunately  for  us,  and  for  the  world  of  free  peoples  who  1< 
highest  price  for  a  page  in.sertlon  as  a  for  {ci(j  and  cooperation  in  *he  great  task,  our  President  has  found  bt 
ba.sis  and  ll.sted  the  papers  in  groups,  the  ungrudging  and  unstinted  supfvirt  of  our  press.  Through  that  su 
figuring  on  using  about  $1,000  worth  of  strength,  in  spiritual  and  materia'  resources,  of  the  whole  people  has  be 
space  every  day.  In  advertising  we  be-  behind  him.  NO  OTHER  RULER,  either  in  a  democracy  or  in  an  i 
gin  With  Group  No.  1  the  first  day  and  HAS  EVElt  HAD  SUCH  A  MAGNIFICENT  MEASURE  OF  ALLl 
follow  with  the  other  groups  in  their  AND  LOYALTY  FROM  HIS  I’EOPLE  And  the  newspapers  have  bee 
order.  This  gives  fair  treatment  to  all  factors  in  bringing  this  to  pass.  They  will  not  alter  their  attitude, 
the  papers  in  the  combination  and  also  not  swayed  or  swerved  by  petty  considerations. 

covers  the  whole  city  in  the  best  pos-  The  policy  of  paid  advertising  by  the  Government  has  nothing  wl 

slble  way.”  do  with  politics,  or  with  subsidizing  newspapers.  It  has  to  do  solely  v 

The  schedule  of  groups  is  as  follows:  BEST  INTERESTS  OF  THE  NATION  AT  WAR. 


.National  llrraUl  (Cria-k) 
Bolli'tllno  della  S<'ra 
Jcwksli  Day 
.Towlsli  Dully  News 
Sriiekl  Dneviiikl 


CDMBIN.VnON  NO.  5. 


lU'raM 

F.  P. 

$514.50 

CDMBIN.ATION 

Hrwk'yn  I>uny  EiiKle 

F.  P. 

299.88 

Evening 

Sun 

JewiHli  Morning  Journal 

F.  P. 

1.54.35 

Evening 

Post 

Now  Yor'ike  Llnty 

'>4  P. 

14.00 

AI  llmla 

$982.7.3 

F.  T.  117.(10 
F.  1>.  123  48 


F.  P.  $720.00 
'A  I’.  2.50.00 

Ml  I’.  28.00 


(Continued  fron  preceding  page.) 

might  not  have  been  awarded  a  generous  share  of  the  advertising  appropria¬ 
tion  would  make  life  mi.serahle  for  the  Congro|i.sman  from  its  district;  that  it 
would  hold  a  grudge  against  the  Government  itself,  alleging  favoritism  and 
unjust  discrimination. 

In  this  view  Mr.  Emerson  puts  the  whole  matter  on  a  basis  of  politiciia 
patronage.  If  it  is  conceivable  that  sworn  officers  of  the  nation,  in  charge  of 
the  nation’s  advertising  campaigns,  could  be  swayed  by  political  or  personal 
considerations,  then,  of  course,  a  scandal  would  result.  But’  is  this  concelvalile? 

Do  the  purchasing  boards  of  the  Government,  entrusted  with  the  duty  of 
.securing  the  BEST  of  the  commcditles  needed,  at  fair  prices,  consider  that 
they  must  patronize  ALL  makers  and  sellers  of  the.se  commodiites,  INDIS¬ 
CRIMINATELY?  Yet  that  is  whai  Mr.  Emerson  thinks  a  Federal  Advertising 
Manager  would  have  to  do. 

In  his  suggestion  that  the  newspapers  which  might  believe  them.selves 
unfairly  treated  in  the  placing  of  Government  advertising  would  permit  that 
fact  to  embitter  them  against  the  Government  and  to  turn  them  from  a  policy 
of  generous  support  of  its  sound  war  policies  to  one  of  hostiltiy,  Mr.  Emerson 
brings  an  indictment  against  editors  and  publishers  of  so  grave  a  nature  that 
it  cannot  be  overlooked.  It  is  a  charge  of  purely  sordid  motives  on  tlie  pa’rt 
of  editors  and  newspaper  makers  even  in  their  attitude  toward  their  Govern¬ 
ment  at  war.  It  leads  to  the  co.'ulusion  that  a  newspaper  will  support  the 
cause  of  the  nation  in  this  crisis  only  so  long  as  its  revenues  are  not  interfered 
with — that  the  patriotism  of  our  editors  and  publishers  is  purely  a  pocketbook 
patriotism. 

The  course  of  the  American  press  in  this  great  war  fully  refutes  this 
charge.  We  have  no  partisan  newspapers  to-day,  so  far  as  this  war  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Fortunately  for  us,  and  for  the  world  of  free  peoples  who  look  to  us 
for  aid  and  cooperation  in  *he  great  task,  our  President  has  found  behind  him 
the  ungrudging  and  unstinted  supjvirt  of  our  press.  Through  that  support  the 
strength,  in  spiritual  and  materia’  resources,  of  the  whole  people  has  been  placed 
behind  him.  NO  OTHER  RULER,  either  in  a  democracy  or  in  an  autocracy, 
HAS  EVElt  HAD  SUCH  A  MAGNIFICENT  MEASURE  OF  ALLK'GI.VNCE 
AND  LOYALTY  FROM  HIS  I’EOPLE  And  the  newspapers  have  been  mighty 
factors  in  bringing  this  to  pass.  They  will  not  alter  their  attitude.  They  are 
not  swayed  or  swerved  by  petty  considerations. 

The  policy  of  paid  advertising  by  the  Government  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  politics,  or  with  subsidizing  newspapers.  It  has  to  do  solely  with  THE 
BEST  INTERESTS  OF  THE  NATION  AT  WAlt. 


“With  our  new.sptiper  mediums  align¬ 
ed,”  contiued  Mr.  Finney,  “we  organ¬ 
ized  a  corps  of  ninety-one  solicitors.  Of 
course,  we  had  no  funds  to  engage  these 
men  on  a  financial  liasi.s,  but  we  found 
a  lot  of  good  patriots  timong  the  adver¬ 
ti.sing  and  busine.ss  concerns  of  the  city, 
who  contributed  the  services  of  skilled 
.solicitors  from  their  own  staff.s.  The 
number  has  diminished,  as  the  number 
alwtiys  does  in  organizing  a  staff  of 
solicitors,  and  we  have  now  about 
thirty-six  men  out. 

“Now,  here  is  a  matter  that  ought  to 
prove  not  only  intere.sting,  but  instruc¬ 
tive  to  advertising  agencie.s.  Our  solici¬ 
tors  went  mainly  to  non-advertisers, 
and  yet  we  have  taken  donations  from 
them  to  the  extent  of  about  10  per  cent, 
of  our  piNKspects.  That  means  that  so 
far  we  have  collected  about  $60,000  in 
cash  for  the  advertising  campaign  for 
the  W^ar  Savings  Stamps,  and  we  have 
not  yet  exhausted  our  first  field  of  en¬ 
deavor.  When  we  get  through  the  list 
of  men  rated  at  $500,000  and  over  we 
■shall  start  at  those  of  lower  rating,  and 
I  am  certain  that  wo  shall  have  the 
same  measure  of  success.  It  requires 
about  $7,000  a  week  to  run  our  combi¬ 
nation  of  newspajiers,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  in  our  minds  that  we  shtiJl  be  able 
to  keep  it  up.  And  our  advertising  is 
effective,  because  we  are  able  to  lay 
before  the  people  directly  the  needs  of 
the  Government. 

GOVERNMENT  CIX)GS  MAII.S. 

“The  effort  to  get  free  publicity  argues 
great  waste  of  time,  money,  and  effort. 
Every  Government  department  is  pay¬ 
ing  men  to  produce  printed  matter  that 
it  is  .sending  to  editors  all  over  the 
country,  not  one-half  of  which  can  be 
even  glanced  at  by  them,  to  say  nothing 
of  being  read  and  published.  The  mails 
are  being  clogged  with  this  matter  to 
the  detriment  of  the  bu.siness  mail  of 
the  country,  and  with  a  pitiably  inade¬ 
quate  return  in  publicity. 

“Don’t  misunderstand  me  in  thl.s.  The 
papers  have  done  magnificently.  They 
have  given  generou.sly  of  their  space  to 
a.ssi.st  the  Food  Admini-stration,  the  Fuel 
Administration,  .shipbuilding,  and  everV 
other  activity.  The  general  public  does 
not  appreciate  either  the  value  or  the 
volume  they  have  given  in  their  patri¬ 
otic  desire  to  help  the  country  in  this 
time  of  war.  The  average  man  sees  no 
co.st  to  the  publisher  in  giving  his  space 
to  war  adverti.sing  or  war  reading  mat¬ 
ter.  At  the  same  time,  every  line  of 
space  represents  an  actual  outlay  by 
the  publisher  of  a  paper.  He  has  his 
overhead  charges  and  all  the  expenses 
of  getting  out  a  paper,  and  only  his  cir¬ 
culation  and  his  space  to  sell  and  so 
provide  an  income — and  publishing  a 
newspaper,  even  under  the  mo.st  favor- 
alile  circum.stances,  is  not  by  any  means 
the  mo.st  profitable  bu.siness  in  the 
world.  By  how  much  the  paper  gives 
away  its  space,  by  .so  much  it  decreases 
its  income. 

puBi.isnras  Ai.i,  cENEaious. 

“With  a  patriotic  .sacrifice  that  would 
bo  called  wonderful  if  a  producer  of 
any  other  commodity  gave  as  they  have 
given,  the  publishers  have  devoted  col¬ 
umn  after  column  of  their  news  space  to 
the  liberty  Loan.s,  to  War  Savings 
St.'imps,  and  to  other  activities,  and 
their  chtirity  nite,  at  least,  for  di.splay 
advertising.  If  the  general  public  does 
not  appreciate  thi.s,  the  United  States 
Government,  with  its  sound,  business 
loaders,  should,  and  .so  make  a  national 
appropriation  large  enough  to  buy  the 
commodity  which  the  publishers  have 
to  .sell.  Just  as  munition.s,  uniforms, 
(Concluded  on  page  26) 
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NEWSPAPER  WORK  IN  AUSTRALIA 

The  Land  Where  Journalists — Not  Newspaper  Men — Are  Classified  by  Their 
Employers  Into  Three  Grades  to  Fix  Minimum  Pay — System 
Not  Practieable  in  America,  Says  Ross 

By  CHARLES  G.  ROSS,  Professor  of  Journalism,  University  of  Missouri 


PART  IV. 

i:.  JUSTICE  ISAACS  upheld  the 
contention  of  the  Journalists’  As- 
.sociation.  “They  assert,"  he  said, 
in  a  comprehensive  decision,  “that  be¬ 
yond  the  physical  qualities  that  are  in¬ 
dispensable  to  sustain  the  arduous  la¬ 
bor,  and  the  strain  at  times  involved, 
and  besides  the  manual  dexterity  and  me¬ 
chanical  facility  that  form  a  necessai'y 
part  of  his  trainint;  and  equipment,  a 
journalist  who  aspires  to  do  the  general 
mass  of  newspaper  work  as  it  exists  in 
the  capital  cities  of  Australia  cannot  be 
truly  etUcient  without  a  goodly  share 
of  intclhgence,  sharpened  by  junior  ex¬ 
perience,  or  without  considerable  edu¬ 
cation,  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its 
allairs,  quick  perception,  ready  powers 
of  expression,  initiative,  judgment,  and 
discrimination,  combined  with  tideUty 
to  the  journal  he  represents  and  loyalty 
to  the  public  they  jointly  serve." 

Some  of  the  proprietors  and  editors 
had  testihed  that  in  the  old  days,  when 
they  were  reporters,  the  work  was 
more  exacting  and  demanded  a  higher 
order  of  intelligence  than  it  docs  today. 
Mr.  JusUce  Isaacs  disagreed  with  this 
view.  To  quote  from  his  decision  again: 

“The  men  who  do  the  work  to-day  tell 
me  what  they  do,  how  they  have  to  do 
it,  and  what  it  actually  means  to  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  opposite  view  >s 
supported  by  witnesses  of  a  high  order, 
appraising  the  same  work  and  the  same 
efforts  of  to-day  at  a  much  lower  ave¬ 
rage  value,  especially  when  contrasted 
with  their  own  experiences  in  by-gone 
ycara  1  .  .  .  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  claimants'  view  is  the 
right  one.  1  believe  the  excellence  and 
eminence  of  the  journals  1  have  to  deal 
within  this  award  could  not  be  attained 
or  held  unless  the  standard  declared  by 
the  claimants  to  be  necessary  for  the 
great  mass  of  journalistic  work  were 
maintained. 

JOURNALISTS  CXAS8IF1BD. 

The  court  therefore  “awarded,  ordered, 
and  prescribed"  that  three-fifths  of  the 
journalists  classified  should  be  seniors, 
not  more  than  one-fifth  should  be  Ju¬ 
niors,  and  the  rest  should  be  generala 
An  exception  was  made  in  the  case  of 
Tasmania,  the  small  island  state  of 
which  Hobart  is  the  capital,  the  propor¬ 
tions  there  being  fixed  at  one-third  for 
each  grade. 

All  journalists,  the  award  prescribes, 
must  be  classified  by  their  employers 
into  the  three  grades,  for  the  purpose 
only  of  fixing  the  minimum  pay,  with 
the  following  exceptions  for  daily  pa¬ 
pers;  editor-in-chief,  sole  editor,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor,  chief-of-staff,  and  leader 
writers,  chief  day  and  night  sub-editors, 
“casual"  workers,  district  or  suburban 
correspondents,  cadets,  and  Journalists 
employed  outside  the  commonwealth.  It 
is  further  provided  that  not  more  than 
one  cadet  shall  be  employed  for  each  five 
members  of  the  classified  staff. 

In  fixing  the  minimum  rates  of  pay 
for  the  three  grades,  Mr.  Justice  Isaacs 
said: 


“Journalism  is  really  a  profession  sui 
ucneris.  1  cannot  measure  it  by  what  is 
paid  for  totally  different  work,  and,  tak¬ 
ing  the  view  of  its  requirements  that  I 
have  already  expressed,  I  see  no  just 
reason  for  refusing  the  sums  claimed,  so 
far  as  reiates  to  Melbourne  and  Sydney. 
That  1  take  as  the  datum  line.  This 
scale  represents  an  advance  on  previous 
lates,  buf,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not  ex¬ 
cessive  if  the  work  is  properly  done. 
.  .  .  1  have  approached  this  question 
of  salary  with  the  postulate  that  no  re¬ 
muneration  for  services  rendered  is 
adequate  which  does  not  include  a  fair 
margin  fur  enabling  the  worker  to  some 
extent  to  make  provision  for  some  of 
the  future  eventuaUties  of  life  for  him¬ 
self  and  his  family.  1  need  not  enlarge 
on  this;  1  act  upon  it." 

TOP  RATUS  IN  SYPNBT  AND  MBLBOURNB. 

Sydney  (population  800,000)  and  Mel¬ 
bourne  (050,000)  are  the  largest  cities 
of  Australia,  and  for  them  the  top  rates, 
as  set  forth  in  the  table  of  wages,  were 
fixed.  For  the  newspapers  of  the  state 
of  Western  Australia  (capital  Perth),  a 
deduction  of  5  per  cent,  was  allowed; 
South  Australia  (capital  Adelaide)  and 
Queensland  (capital  Brisbane),  a  de¬ 
duction  of  10  per  cent.,  and  Tasmania 
(capital  Hobart),  20  per  cent. 

In  the  matter  of  hours  to  be  worked 
in  a  week,  the  court  struck  a  compro¬ 
mise.  The  proprietors  asked  for  forty- 
eight  hours  of  day  work  and  the  news¬ 
paper  men  for  forty-four  hours;  Mr. 
J  ustice  Isaacs  fixed  the  maximum  at 
forty-six.  It  is  also  set  forth  that  each 
man  shall  have  one  full  day  and  a  half 
off  in  each  week.  Fur  night  work  the 
maximum  is  live  nights  and  forty  hours, 
and  journalists  doing  such  work  shall 
not  be  employed  between  the  hours  of 

5  A.  M.  and  5  P.  M.  "Night  work”  is 
defined  as  employment  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  which  is  between  8  P.  M.  and 

6  A.  M. 

Better  pay  and  shorter  hours  for  the 
morning  newspaper  men  were  accepted 
by  all  concerned  as  a  matter  of  course, 
without  argument.  It  is  axiomatic  in 
Australia  that  night  work  should  be 
better  remunerated  than  day  work; 
moreover,  there  seems  to  be  a  feeling 
that  the  morning  newspaper,  the  palla¬ 
dium  of  British  liberties,  requires  a 
greater  strain  in  the  making  than  the 
evening  paper.  1  imagine  that  an  Amer¬ 
ican  judge,  if  called  upon  to  appraise 
in  dollars  and  cents  the  relative  worth 
of  morning  and  evening  newspaper 
work,  would  not  have  such  as  easy  task 
as’ Mr.  Justice  Isaaca 

RATE  OF  SICK  PAT  FIXED. 

A  specific  rate  of  sick  pay  fixed  by 
the  court.  "What  1  am  about  to  state 
as  my  award  respecting  sick  pay,"  said 
Mr.  Justice  Isaacs,  “is  not  to  be  taken 
as  the  limit  of  what  1  think  an  em¬ 
ployer  might  laudably  do  in  all  cases 
towards  employees  who  faithfully  serve 
him  and  help  to  create  the  value  of  his 
property.  It  is  the  minimum  which  I 
think  the  employee  should  be  able  to 
insist  on  as  a  right."  This  minimum  Is 


as  follows:  For  every  two  months  or 
part  of  two  months  that  an  employee 
has  been  in  the  service,  up  to  six 
months,  a  sick  employee  is  entitled 
to  one  week  at  full  pay,  one  week  at 
half  pay,  and  one  week  at  quarter  pay; 
after  he  has  been  six  months,  a  sick  em¬ 
ployee  is  entitled  to  one  week  at  full 
pay,  one  half  pay,  and  four  weeks  at 
quarter  pay. 

Irrespective  of  sick  pay,  each  journal¬ 
ist  is  allowed  three  weeks'  annual  vaca¬ 
tion  at  full  pay. 

A  district  or  suburban  correspondent 
receives  a  “lineage"  (space)  rate  of  four 
cents  a  line  for  published  matter,  with  a 
minimum  guarantee,  if  he  Is  solely  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  working  Journalist,  of  |20 
a  week. 

Contributors  are  paid  at  the  rate  of 
six  cents  a  line  for  leading  articles  (edi¬ 
torials)  and  four  cents  a  line  for  other 
copy. 

Provision  is  made  that  a  time  book, 
in  a  form  approved  by  the  registrar  of 
the  Commonwealth  Arbitration  Court, 
shall  be  furnished  by  the  employer  and 
kept  open  for  inspection  during  ofllce 
hours  by  an  authorized  member  of  the 
Australian  Journalists'  Association. 

AW'ARD  APPLIES  TO  WOMEN. 

The  award  applies  equally  to  men  and 
women.  It  is  to  continue  in  operation 
until  December  31,  1921. 

There  are  many  other  provisions,  de¬ 
signed  to  cover  as  many  contingencies 
in  newspaper  work  as  could  be  foreseen. 
In  general  tlie  newspaper  workers  got 
exactly  what  they  asked  for. 

The  award,  which  took  effect  in  May, 
1917,  was  by  mutual  consent  made 
retroactive  to  January  1,  1917,  and  as 
a  result  many  reporters  and  sub-editors 
received  back  pay,  th^  accrued  differ¬ 
ence  between  their  old  salaries  and  the 
higher  salaries  fixed  by  the  court.  In 
some  cases  the  windfall  amounted  to 
several  hundred  dollars. 

Preference  to  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  Is  not  ordered,  but  the  proprie¬ 
tors  undertake  not  to  discriminate 
against  members,  and  the  Association 
In  turn  agrees  not  to  discriminate 
against  outsiders  who  may  be  employed. 
On  this  score  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
any  trouble,  since  practically  all  the 
working  journall.sts  of  the  cities  are  in 
the  "union.”  By  voluntary  agreement 
a  board  of  advice,  consisting  of  two 
representatives  of  the  proprietors,  two 
representatives  of  the  employees  and  a 
fifth  person  elected  by  these  four  as 
chairman,  has  been  created  in  each 
State  to  deal  with  disputes  that  arise 
under  the  award.  Though  the  function 
of  the  boards  is  purely  advisory,  it  is 
expected  that  they  will  do  much  to  pro¬ 
mote  harmony  in  the  administration  of 
the  award. 

OWNERS  PREPARED  FOR  CHANGE. 

Under  previous  agreements  with  the 
"union,”  the  proprietors  had  organized 
their  offices  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  grading  system  and  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage,  and  hence  there  was  no 
great  sho<k  of  readjustment  when  the 
new  award  came  into  effect.  In  one  or 


two  offices  several  employees  were  dis¬ 
missed,  but  on  the  whole  the  news¬ 
papers  accepted  the  court’s  ruling  with 
good  grace.  For  the  employees  who  suf¬ 
fered  in  the  reorganization  of  offices 
under  the  award,  those  who  were  more 
fortunate  at  once  contributed  liberally 
to  a  "victimization  fund”  to  tide  mem¬ 
bers  over  a  possible  period  of  unem¬ 
ployment.  One  sub-editor  who  fell  vic¬ 
tim  to  a  retrenchment  policy  on  a  Mel¬ 
bourne  newspaper  received  $900  In  back 
pay  and  in  compensation  voted  by  the 
board  of  directors. 

The  problem  of  keeping  within  the 
terms  of  the  award  complicates  the  Job 
of  the  chief  of  staff,  or  city  editor,  who 
is  expected  to  arrange  his  assignments 
(or  “engagements,"  as  they  are  called 
in  Australia),  In  such  a  way  as  to  avoid 
overtime  by  reporters  and  yet  get  the 
maximum  news  results.  In  general,  the 
problem  has  been  successfully  met. 
Employees  and  employers  have  co¬ 
operated,  In  a  friendly  spirit  of  give- 
and-take,  to  effect  a  smooth-running 
organization.  The  best  Interests  of 
both  are  served  in  this  way.  Had  the 
task  of  readjustment  been  approached 
in  a  spirit  of  antagonism.  It  is  quite 
conceivable  that  the  newspapers  of 
Au-stralia  by  this  time  would  have  lost 
that  “eminence  and  excellence”  of 
which  Mr.  Justice  Isaacs  spoke  in  his 
decision.  There  has  been  no  strike  of 
newspaper  men  In  Australia,  nor  any 
threat  of  strike.  That  the  employees 
will  ever  resort  to  this  weapon — which 
is  often  used  in  Australia  in  spite  of  the 
compulsory  arbitration  laws — Is  ex¬ 
tremely  unlikely. 

I  have  frequently  been  asked  how 
Australian  newspaper  .salaries,  of  re¬ 
porters  and  sub-editors,  under  the  mini¬ 
mum-wage  system,  compare  with  Amer- 
ic£Ui  salaries.  The  an.swer  is  that  the 
average  Is  about  the  same,  but  that  in 
America  there  Is  a  greater  gap  between 
the  top  and  the  bottom.  The  minimum 
wage,  in  Journalism,  as  in  Industry,  has 
a  levelling  tendency.  It  is  a  fine  thing 
for  the  mass  of  workers,  but  a  poor 
thing  for  the  briliiant  individual.  In 
Australia,  it  seems  to  me,  the  top-notch 
Journalists — and  most  of  those  who 
guide  the  destinies  of  the  “union”  are 
of  this  character — have  deliberately  and 
cheerfully  penalized  themselves  to  bene¬ 
fit  the  majority  of  the  workers.  Were 
it  not  for  the  existence  of  the  “union," 
which  compels  the  payment  of  an  excel¬ 
lent  average  wage  to  all  degrees  of  re¬ 
porters,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  star 
men  would  be  getting  more  money.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  majority  would 
doubtless  be  getting  le.ss  money.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  award,  of  course,  to 
prevent  an  employer  from  paying  a 
man  any  amount  above  the  minimum; 
but  the  natural  tendency,  in  view  of  the 
high  minimum,  is  to  hold  wages  close 
to  that  figure.  A  fair  number  of  men 
are  getting  wages  in  e.xcess  of  the  mini¬ 
mum,  but  the  salaries  at  the  top  are  not 
to  be  compared  wHh  those  ptdd  to  men 
of  corresponding  rank  in  America. 

Is  the  minimum  wage,  then,  a  good 
(Concluded  on  page  35) 
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Who  Needs  200,000  Real  Salesmen? 

Think  of  placing  more  than  175,000 
real  salesmen  every  week-day,  and 
more  than  200,000  on  Sunday,  in  the 
richest  territory  in  the  United  States — 
Cleveland  and  Northern  Ohio! 

Think  of  it  this  way  and  you  have 
an  idea  what  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  can  do  for  you  and  for  the 
product  you  have  to  sell. 

The  Plain  Dealer  goes  right  into  the 
.  home — to  the  people  who  buy — and 
tells  your  story.  Is  there  any  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  results  to  be  obtained 
from  such  a  medium? 

Over  1 75,000  Daily  Over  200,000  Sunday 


The  Plain  Dealer 

FIRST  NEWSPAPER  OF  CLEVELAND,  SIXTH  CITY 


Western  Advertising  Representative: 
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CHICAGO,  Peoples  Gas  Building 
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RATIIOM  ARTICLES  ON 
PLOTS  SUPPRESSED 

Vi  orhl'it  Work  r.ea>e!i  I’uhlicalion  of 

Proviilpnre  Journal  Kditor’s  F.xpose 
of  (German  MarliinationH  in  This 
Country,  After  First  Number. 

The  World’s  Work  1ms  announcod 
that  it  will  discontinue  the  series  of 
articles  on  "Germany’s  Plots  Kxp<js(!d," 
written  by  John  It.  Itathom,  editor  of 
the  Providence  Journal.  The  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal,  in  the  early  months  of 
the  war  l)etween  the  United  States  and 
G<  rmany.  printed  a  number  of  stories 
exposing  German  machinations  In  this 
country,  which  attracted  wide  atten¬ 
tion,  becau.se  In  the  main  developments 
that  followed  supiKjrted  their  chief  con¬ 
tentions.  The  World’s  Work  advertised 
wi<lely  its  intention  to  get  Mr.  Ua- 
thom  to  tell  the  complete  story  of  how 
the  matter  was  gathered  for  these  ar¬ 
ticles.  and  the  reading  public  awaited 
its  jniblication  with  intense*  interest. 

The  February  number  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  contained  the  first  instalment.  So 
vigorous  wa.s  the  demand  for  copies 
that  within  a  few  days  after  its  issue 
the  entire  edition  was  exhausted,  and 
new.sdealers  were  clamoring  for  more 
to  supply  the  inquiring  public.  Antied-' 
pation  was  that  the  March  number 
would  carry  readers  deoi>er  Into  the 
history,  when  suddenly  French  Stroth¬ 
er,  as-sociate  editor  of  the  World’s 
Work,  authorized  the  following  aai- 
nouncement; 

"In  accordance  with  a  mutual  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  World’s  Work  and 
John  It.  Itathom,  editor  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal,  the  World’s  Work  will 
discontinue  the  publication  of  the  se¬ 
ries  of  articles  entitled  ‘Germany’s  Plots 
Kxpost'd,"  written  by  Mr.  Itathom. 

"The  World’s  Work  will  forthwith 
publish  a  series  of  articles  on  ‘Fighting 
German  Spies,’  by  French  Strother,  by 
courte.sy  of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
Department  of  Justice.  The  facts  and 
documents  published  in  these  articles 
are  verilied. 

At  the  ollice  of  the  World’s  Work,  A. 
W.  I’jige,  the  editor,  declined  to  com¬ 
ment  upon  the  di.scontinuance  of  the 
articles. 

MR.  uathom’s  statement. 

Mr.  Itathom  himself,  asked  for  a  state¬ 
ment  by  The  Editor  and  Pubusher, 

5Uiid: 

"The  discontinuance  of  my  articles  in 
the  World’s  Work,  made  the  ba.sis  for 
a  .statement  by  the  New  York  World 
this  morning,  was  the  result  of  a  con¬ 
ference  between  the  editors  of  the 
World’s  Work  and  myself,  and  was  de¬ 
cided  on  from  motives  of  patriotism  and 
a  desire  to  perform  the  largest  possible 
service  during  the  present  war. 

“The  only  direct  a.ssertion  which  the 
New  York  World  ventures  to  put  forth 
in  its  effort  to  make  it  appear  that  these 
articles  have  been  suppres.sed  by  the 
Government  is  that  as  a  result  of  an  in¬ 
quiry  made  by  a  committee  composed  of 
Charles  E.  Hughes,  Chairman  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Draft  Board;  Aasistant  United 
i^tates  Attorney  Knox,  and  A.  Bruce  Bie- 
laski.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Investi¬ 
gation  of  the  Dei>artmcnt  of  Justice, 
Government  officials  conferred  with  the 
publishers  of  the  World’s  Work,  and  it 
was  decided  to  withhold  the  other  instal¬ 
ments  of  my  articles.  This  statement  is 
in  every  detail  an  ab.solute  falsehood. 

NO  8CCH  COMMITTEE. 

"There  was  no  such  committee,  no 
such  decl.sion  was  arrived  at,  and  the 
only  persons  t-oncerned  in  the  decision 
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to  cca.se  publication  of  my  articles  were 
the  editors  of  the  World’s  Work  and 
myself.  'I'liere  never  was,  and  is  not 
now,  any  inhibition,  governmental  or 
otherwi.se,  upon  the  publication  of  these 
articles. 

"With  regard  to  the  publication  by 
the  New  York  World  this  morning  of 
other  statements  in  regard  to  the  work 
of  the  Providence  Journal  within  the 
pa.st  three  years  and  a  half,  I  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  say  at  this  time  except  to  point 
out  the  very  apparent  reason  for  the 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  New  York 
World  to  discredit  the  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  to  add  that  no  one  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  stories  of  German  propaganda 


1h!  embarrassing  to  the  United  Sfatea 
Also,  it  was  recalled  that  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  Zimmermann  note  to  Mex¬ 
ico  was  denied  with  vigor  by  Germany 
when  the  State  Department  published 
it,  and  th.at  nothing  but  the  a'dmission 
of  its  correctness  by  Berlin  prevented  a 
schism  here  that  might  have  been  diffi¬ 
cult  to  heal.  It  was  argued  that  a  simi¬ 
lar  clrcumslance  might  well  arise,  in 
connection  with  .some  of  the  disclosures 
that  Mr.  Rathom  was  prepared  to  make. 
At  the  .same  time,  it  was  admitted  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  that  Mr. 
Rathom  h.ad  furnished  a  great  deal  of 


WASHINGTON  DENIES 
TAKING  ACTION 

Motives  of  I’atriolisin  Alone  (Fuiilrd 
Author  am!  Puhlishers  Some  Quar¬ 
ters  .Said  to  Fear  Diselosures 
Might  hiiiiharraKK  (Government. 

information  that  was  ^iluable  arid  of 
material  aid  to  that  Department. 

It  has  been  argued,  too.  that  since 
the  memliers  of  the  .staff  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  were  working  indepen¬ 
dently  of  either  State  Department  or 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  so  would, 
necessarily,  develop  matters  in  some  in¬ 
stances  that  had  not  come  to  the  no¬ 
tice  of  either,  di.scIo.sure  of  their  activi¬ 
ties  might  tend  to  diminish  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  public  In  the  thoroughness 
of  the  Departments’  work,  and  so  weak¬ 
en  the  faith  of  the  .American  people  in 
the  value  of  their  protecting  power. 

The  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  who  were  actively  en- 
gag<  d  in  defeating  the  plots  of  von 
Berii.storff,  von  Papen,  and  Boy-Ed,  a.s 
well  as  others  of  whom  mention  was  to 
be  made  In  further  articles,  are  Fred  C. 
Perry,  Arthur  W.  Talbot,  Herbert  M. 
Ford,  Charles  R.  Stark,  James  E.  Gar¬ 
rison,  and  Edmund  H.  Kirby,  the  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Their  combinhd  efforts 
nullified  many  of  the  attempts  against 
the  peace  of  the  United  States  made 
by  the  German  Embassy,  and  resulted 
in  disclosures  which ‘were  of  value  to 
the  Secret  Service  when  placed  before 
them.  The  work  of  this  small  group  of 
new.spaper  men,  working  without  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  other  authority,  and  yet 
achieving  re.sults  of  which  the  Secret 
Service  It.self  might  well  bo  proud,  is  a 
high  tribute  to  the  training  got  by  re¬ 
porters  in  new.spaper  oftice.s. 

Mr.  Rathom’s  article  in  the  February 
number  of  the  World’s  Work  de.scrilies 
thoroughly  the  characters  of  Count  von 
Bern.storff.  the  German  Amba.s.sador; 
(’ai)t.  Franz  von  Papen,  German  mili¬ 
tary  attach^*,  and  (‘apt.  Karl  Boy-Ed, 
German  naval  attach^  whom  he  calls 
(Concluded  on  page  26) 


printed  by  the  Providence  Journal  dur¬ 
ing  that  entire  period  has  ever  been 
shown  to  be  misleading  or  not  founded 
on  fact.” 

WOKU)  DENIES  CT-Al.M. 

Mr.  Rathom’s  reference  to  the  New 
York  World  connoted  the  fact  that  the 
World,  while  publi.shing  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles,  declan'd  that  the  claim  that  was 
made  by  Mr.  Rathom  in  the  first  of  the 
series  that  the  Providence  Journal  was 
responsible  for  the  si'izure  of  the 
famous  AIbci't  papers,  which  revealed 
invidious  activities  of  German  propa¬ 
gandists  in  this  country  and  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  dismis.sal  of  Dr.  Dum- 
Im,  the  Austrian  Ambas-sador.  ’I'he 
World  al.so  said  investigation  had  proved 
some  of  Mr.  Rathom’s  statements  un¬ 
true. 

In  Washington  Government  officials 
denied  that  they  had  any  hand  in  the 
decision  of  the  publishers  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  and  the  author  of  the  articles  to 
discontinue  the  series.  It  was  admitted, 
however,  that  officials  at  both  the  De- 
l>artment  of  Justice  and  the  Department 
of  State,  if  not  the  ITesident  hims<*lf, 
were  seriously  concerned  about  the  ef¬ 
fect  Mr.  Rat  hum’s  articles  might  have, 
though  they  agreed  that  he  was  actu¬ 
ated  by  the  most  patriotic  motives  in 
writing  them.  'It  was  suggested  that  in 
such  a  writing  some  things  might  be 
said  that  would  be  at  lea.st  difficult  to 
confirm  to  the  satl.sfaction  of  the  diplo¬ 
mats  of  the  Allied  nation.s,  and  might 
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Permanent  weekly  induttrial  page* 
among  non-regular  advertiterm. 

^T[  Solicitors  of  Induttrial  Advertising 
^  for  Rotogravure  5ecfion«  and  Sun- 
□J  day  Magazine  Sections, 

M II  High  Class  Special  Editions  handled 
for  leading  newspapers  in  the  larger 
^  cities  only  when  there  it  a  special 
reason  for  their  publication  and 
where  the  Publisher  it  willing  to 
make  the  Edition  thoroughly  repre¬ 
sentative  from  a  news  standpoint. 
—Entire  supervision  of  newt  and 
mechanical  ends  given  when 
requested. 

M  II  All  Induttrial  advertising  solicited 
on  an  indirect  result  general  pub- 
^  licity  basis  somewhat  along  the  same 
lines  that  Trade  Journal,  Bill  Board 
and  Street  Car  advertising  it  secured. 

No  campaigns  conducted  in  cities 
having  a  population  of  lets  than 
200,000. 
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front  gives 
first  news  of 
fatal  gas  at¬ 
tack  on  our 
own  boys  in 
the  trenches. 


U.  P.  service  from 
Petrograd  in 
Russian  Crisis, 
consistently  right 
and  conspicuous¬ 
ly  ahead. 


News  that  your 
paper  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  miss. 
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IMPORTANT  MERGER  IN 
ROCHESTER  FIELD 

Evening!  Times  Consolidated  with  Union 
and  Advertiser,  with  Recent  Pur¬ 
chasers  of  Latter  Paper  in  Con¬ 
trol  -  -  Capitalired  at  $1,700,000. 

(Rprrial  to  Tiir.  Eiutoe  anp  Pubi.ikiikr.) 
UOCHE8H-31,  February  28. — The  El- 
mirans,  Me.ssns.  Frank  E.  Gannett,  W. 
J.  Copeland,  and  E.  R.  Davenport,  own¬ 
ers  of  the  Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Star-Gazette, 
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_ _ • 

STORY  OF  NEWSPAPER  SALE  AGAIN  INCLUDES 
NAME  OF  FIRM  OF  HARWELL  &  CANNON 


Ing:  to  America  In  1900,  Mr.  Gannet  be¬ 
came  editor  of  the  Ithaca  Daily  News.  In 
1906  he  became  a  half-owner  and  editor 
of  the  Elmira  Gazette,  which,  one  year 
later,  was  consolidated  with  the  Elmira 
Evening  Star. 

In  1912  he  l>ought  the  Ithaca  Journal, 
on  which  he  worked  in  college  for  $3  a 
week,  and  has  developed  it  into  a  good 
property,  with  a  circulation  of  7,000  in  a 
city  of  16,000  population. 

In  191.5,  Mr.  Gannet  was  elected 
president  of  the  New  York  State  As- 


JoHN  E.  Morey. 

who  last  week  acquired  all  of  the  out- 
.standing  stock  of  the  Rochester  Evening 
Union  and  Advertiser,  taking  immediate 
po.s.ses.sion  of  the  property,  this  week 
purchased  from  John  E.  Morey  and  as¬ 
sociates  the  Rochester  Evening  Times. 

These  two  evening  six-day-a-week 
newspapers  will  be  consolidated  the  first 
of  the  week  and  Issued  as  the  Rochester 
Evening  Times-Unlon. 

The  Rochester  Tlmes-Union  Company 
has  been  Incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  New  York  State  with  a  capital  of  |1,- 
700,000;  common  stock,  $1,500,000;  pre¬ 
ferred  stock,  $200,000.  The  officers  of 
the  new  corporation,  owner  of  the 
Times-Unlon,  are:  Frank  E.  Gannett, 
president:  E.  R.  Davenport,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  \V.  J.  Copeland,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

This  deal,  negotiated  by  the  New  York 
New.spaper  Brokerage  firm  of  Harwell 
&  Cannon,  reduces  the  number  of  daily 
newspapers  in  the  field  from  five  to  four. 
The  morning  and  Sunday  papers  are  the 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  and  the  Herald. 
The  evening  newspapers  are  the  Times- 
Union  and  Post-Expre,ss.  John  E.  Morey, 
who,  for  the  past  fifteen  years  has  had 
the  general  management  of  the  Times, 
will  remain  with  the  new  company  in 
an  advisory  capacity. 

Roy  C.  Kates,  for  many  years  editor 
of  the  Times,  will  remain  with  the 
Times-Unlon  as  news  editor. 

The  Times  was  established  in  1887.  It 
was  the  original  one-cent  newspaper  of 
Rochester.  In  1907  the  other  four  news¬ 
papers  reduced  their  subscription  prices, 
thus  giving  Rochester  five  one-cent  daily 
newspapers.  On  February  18  the  price 
of  the  evening  newspapers  was  advanced 
to  two  cents,  but  the  morning  newspa¬ 
pers  remain  at  one  cent. 

Frank  E.  Gannett  will  have  charge  of 
the  editorial  end  of  the  Times-Unlon. 
Edwin  R.  Davenport  will  be  the  general 
manager. 

The  Union  and  Advertiser  was  found¬ 
ed  in  1826,  and  claims  the  distinction  of 
being  the  oldest  daily  newspaper  in  the 
United  States  west  of  Uio  Hudson  River. 

W.  J.  Curtis,  tor  many  years  tbo  head 


Aubrey  Harwell. 

of  that  enterprise,  has  retired  from  the 
newspaper  field. 

NEW  owners  are  young  men. 

The  new  ownera  whose  pictures  ap- 
IH*ared  in  The  Editor  and  Publisher  for 
February  23,  Messrs.  Davenport,  Gan¬ 
nett,  and  Copeland,  are  all  practically 
the  same  age,  having  just  turned  forty. 

Dr.  Woodford  John  Copeland  was 
born  in  Elmira,  December  7,  1875,  and  is 
a  product  of  Elmira’s  school.s.  When 
eighteen  "y^nrs  old  he  matriculated  in 
the  medical  department  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  City  of  New  York,  gradu¬ 
ating  in  the  .spring  of  1896. 

Dr.  Copeland  practiced  medicine  and 
.surgery  for  four  years,  and  then  aban¬ 
doned  the  medical  profession  to  enter 
the  newspaper  field  in  1900. 

The  Elmira  Evening  Star  was  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  his  father,  Isaac  Seymour  Cope- 


Henry  Cannon. 

land,  practical  printer,  now  president  of 
the  Elmira  Star-Gazette  Company. 

Dr.  Copeland  succeeds  Mr.  Davenport 
as  treasurer,  editor,  and  manager  of  the 
Star-Gazette,  the  latter  going  to  Roch¬ 
ester. 

Frank  Erne.st  Gannett  was  iKirn  in 
Naples,  N.  Y.,  on  September  15,  1876. 
He  graduated  from  Bolivar  (N.  Y.)  High 
School  and  entered  Cornell  University 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  1884  as 
winner  of  the  State’s  scholar.ship.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  college  cour.se  he  was  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Cornell  Sun,  manager 
of  the  Cornell  Magazine,  and  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Ithaca  Daily  Journal. 

He  was  graduated  in  1898.  Shortly  af¬ 
ter  graduation  he  went  to  the  Philippines 
as  private  .secretary  to  President  Schur- 
man,  of  (Cornell,  who  headed  the  first 
Commis.sion  to  the  Philippines.  Return- 


Roy  C.  Kates. 

sociation.  A  year  later  he  was  made 
president  of  the  New  York  Associated 
Dailies.  He  is  al.so  a  memlier  of  the 
(Conrluilrd  on  page  27) 
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A  Book  Every  Ambitious  Newspaper  Man 

SHOULD  HAVE 


To  know  what  others  who  have  won  greatest  success  have  done  under  various  circum¬ 
stances  is  to  be  able  to  meet  circumstances  as  they  develop  most  effectively 

Praised  by  the  high  lights  of  modern  journalism  * 


READ  THIS  REVIEW  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  FEB.  24th,  1918 


Efficiency  in  Newspaper  Building 

NKWSPAPEU  BUILDING:  Application  of  Efflciency  to  Editing,  to  Mechanical  Production,  to  Circulation  and  Advertising.  With  Cost  Finding 
Methods,  Office  Forms,  and  Systems.  By  Jason  Rogera  Harper  &  Brothers 


Books  on  newspaper  making  are  generally 
written  from  the  editorial  standpoint.  Here 
is  one  from  the  publisher’s,  by  a  writer  who 
now  sets  about  telling  others  how  the  thing 
is  done.  The  author  is  the  publisher  of  The 
New  York  Globe,  and  his  own  experience 
gives  him  a  pulpit  of  authority.  He  is  able 
to  tell  why  newspapers  fail  as  well  as  why 
they  succeed,  and  the  conclusion  one  draws 
is  that  in  the  one  case  the  reason  is  sincerity 
and  in  the  other  the  lack  of  it 

Failure,  however,  is  the  ultimate  disaster; 
there  is  nothing  beyond  it.  Before  It  there  Is 
,"1  train  of  lesser  evils:  Waste,  loss,  hardship, 
unnecessary  struggle,  a  long  array  of  them, 
and  many  who  never  reach  ultima  Thule 
have  hard  enough  sailing  past  these  reefs. 
Well,  what  is  the  way  to  dodge  them?  The 
same  los.son,  we  take  it — sincerity.  For  In- 
.stance,  there  is  thfe  waste  involved  in  imita¬ 
tion,  and  imitation  may  be  the  sincerest  form 
of  flattery  but  is  sincere  in  nothing  else.  There 
are  great  and  sudeessful  newspapers  which 
are,  each  of  them,  like  no  other  newspaper  in 
the  world.  There  are  not  so  many  of  them; 
"for  as  a  rule  there  is  such  a  wonderful  same¬ 
ness  about  them  that  very  slight  differences 
distinguish  even  the  sane  from  the  yellow 
Journals.”  What  is  the  reason,  accident  or 
coincidence?  No,  imitation.  “For  example.  If 
one  publication  starts  a  school  page  and  makes 
headway  with  it,  the  other  papers  are  almost 
certain  to  follow,"  and  so  with  a  sporting  fea¬ 
ture  or  anything  else. 

The  newspaper  business  is  like  no  other;  the 
definition  Mr.  Rogers  gives  of  success  is  proof 
enough  of  that.  “Newspaper  success  Is  the 
result  of  selling  our  manufactured  product  at 
a  loss  until  we  reach  a  point  In  the  traffic 
where  the  sale  of  a  by-product  overcomes  all 
losses  incurred  and  yields  a  profit.”  So  It  Is 
“a  business  prolific  of  gymnastic  feats,”  and 
consequently  full  of  temptations  to  the  short 
cut.  The  short  cut,  Mr.  Rogers  assures  us, 
does  not  pay;  you  can’t  win  with  gift  enter¬ 
prise  schemes.  Tears  ago  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  a  newspaper  which  started  with 
the  Idea  of  providing  every  reader  with  an 
accident  Insurance  policy. 

All  a  person  had  to  do  to  win  was  to 
he  found  dead  through  .some  accident  with 
a  copy  of  that  day’s  paper  in  his  pocket. 
We  later  discovered  that  every  gang  of 
workmen  had  two  or  three  copies  of  the 
paper,  one  of  which  they  placed  In  the 
pocket  of  every  fellow-workman  who  was 
injured. 


The  paper  was  a  failure;  and  so  with  an¬ 
other,  also  a  New  York  paper,  which  had  mil¬ 
lions  of  money  behind  it  and  was  equipped 
with  brains  and  experience.  It  relied  on 
“wonderful  gift  enterprises”  and  catchpenny 
schemes.  It  “established  a  mushroom  growth 
both  regarding  circulation  and  advertising, 
which,  being  founded  on  froth  and  scheming, 
without  sincere  purpose,  crumbled  like  a 
house  of  cards  when  its  promoters  got  tired  of 
putting  up  money  to  see  the  wheels  go 
around.”  The  successful  papers,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  those  that  undertake  real  public 
service  and  perform  their  undertaking  con¬ 
scientiously.  As  for  circulation,  the  really 
capable  circulation  manager  knows  that  he 
can  get  it  better  by  spending  his  money  in 
making  a  good  paper  than  by  “trying  to  force 
a  sale  for  an  inferior  product.” 

Mr.  Rogers  has  scant  patience  with  the 
idea  that  anything  can  be  accomplished  by 
spending  money  to  “beat  the  other  fellow,” 
though  he  admits  that  new.spaper  men  have 
that  idea  deeply  ground  into  their  systems. 
He  instances  the  waste  of  the  evening-paper 
delivery  system  In  New  York,  by  which  each 
evening  paper  “tries  to  beat  irix  or  a  dozen 
competitors  to  5,500  news  stands  five  times 
a  day,”  a  useless  conflagration  of  money  and 
effort.  In  smaller  cities  they  have  solved 
the  problem;  they  limit  themselves  to  one 
edition  a  day,  delivered  punctually  at  the 
time  the  readers  have  learned  to  expect  it. 
Sincerity  again,  in  another  phatie.  As  for 
“beats”  In  the  news  field,  they  are  almost  an 
impossibility  to-day. 

If  a  paper  mi.sses  anything  its  neighbor 
ha.s,  it  gets  out  a  “lift”  in  a  few  moments 
and  all  is  forgotten.  Our  newspapers  are 
more  largely  bought  for  our  way  of  treat¬ 
ing  things,  our  editorials,  our  features,  or  * 
what  we  sttand  for.  The  sooner  we  find 
out  that  the  transient  sale  of  a  few  extra 
copies  at  the  news  stands  is  not  worth 
what  it  is  costing  us,  the  sooner  we  shall 
put  our  busine.ss  on  a  sound  basis. 

“My  boy,”  said  Gol.  W.  R.  Nelson  to  Mr. 
Rogers,  “don’t  let  the  other  fellow  make  your 
newspaper.  Make  your  own  newspaper,  and 
as  long  as  it  Is  marching  forward  don’t  wa-ste 
any  time  watching  what  the  other  fellows  are 
doing.”  By  way  of  provlqg  the  worth  of 
this  advice,  Mr.  Rogers  invites  us  to  witness 
the  “futile  efforts  of  the  tail-end  newspapers 
In  a  large  city”  who  do  not  follow  It.  That,  he 
leaves  us  to  infer.  Is  why  they  are  tall-enders. 
Mr.  Roger.s’s  book  has  a  chapter  devoted 


to  The  New  York  Times  and  its  publi.shcr 
which  is  most  generous  and  complimentary 
to  both.  In  this  chapter  we  are  told: 

The  Times  stands  as  a  monument  to 
the  highest  grade  of  genuine  newspaper 
ability.  •  •  *  The  practice  of  Its  ten¬ 

ets  by  those  desirous  of  similar  success 
elsewhere  would  make  for  greatly  Improv¬ 
ed  newspapers,  to  the  increased  glory  and 
ci-edlt  of  the  businesa  *  •  • 

If  ever  a  newspaper  was  built  brick 
upon  brick,  through  the  recomendatlon 
of  one  reader  to  a  friend  who  was  not 
yet  reading  it.  The  New  York  Times  was 
.so  built.  A  survey  of  its  steady  circula¬ 
tion  growth  over  a  period  of  years  shows 
almost  machine-like  regularity. 

As  the  snowball,  represented  by  The 
Timer’s  success,  grew  larger  and  larger, 
and  more  readers  were  helping  it  grow 
by  recommending  It  to  those  that  still 
bought  other  newspapers.  Its  progreas 
grew  fa.ster  by  reason  of  the  ever  larger 
army  of  reader-boosters.  There  never  has 
been  anything  sensational  or  flamboyant 
about  The  Times.  It  has  spent  great 
sums  of  money  to  secure  great  news 
beats,  such  as  the  Peary  North  Pole 
story,  but  it  has  gone  ahead,  straight 
down  the  middle  of  the  road,  as  the  best, 
cleanest,  and  most  complete  newspaper 
that  could  be  turned  out  on  any  day. 

The  book  goes  in  detail  into  all  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  newspaper-making  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  side.  There  are  chapters,  rich  in  ex¬ 
perience  and  in  detail,  about  “Features  For 
and  Of  Your  Field,”  “Finances  and  Capitaliza¬ 
tion,”  “Ratio  of  Reading  to  Advertising,”  a 
whole  section  on  the  plant,  and  another  on 
advertising.  It  is  a  book  of  great  value  to 
those  who  are  lntere.sted  in  learning  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  newspaper-making,  and  to  those 
who  have  an  ambition  In  the  direction  of  the 
newspaper  profession — to  the  latter  he  pre¬ 
sents  a  section  telling  them  how  to  do  it. 
But  through  even  the  most  practical  of  details 
there  runs  the  motive. 

There  can  be  no  lasting  succe.ss  for  any¬ 
thing  except  the  real  goods  in  newspaper¬ 
making.  for  every  copy  of  a  newspaper 
is  the  obvious  proof  of  the  genuine  or  the 
make-believe. 

A  sincere,  enthusla.stic  book,  written  in  a 
racy  style  and  pungent  with  conviction:  novel 
in  its  standpoint,  and  of  high  value  not  only 
to  publishers  hut  to  every  .student  of  the  hi.s- 
tory  and  development  of  the  press. 


300 

Pages 


“NEWSPAPER  BUILDING” 

By  JASON  ROGERS 

From  the  Press  of  Harper  &  Bros. 


40  Pages  of 
Illustrations 


Sold  only  on  direct  order  to 
JASON  ROGERS,  Publisher 
New  York  Globe,  73  Dey  Street,  New  York 


Price  $5.00  Per  Copy 

20  Cents  Extra  For  Postage 
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H.  B.  CLARK  DIES  IN 
SAN  DIEGO 


Was  One  of  the  Founders  of  l)ic  Uiiiled 

Pr«‘ss  A8so<'ialionH — For  Years  Con- 
nerted  Prominently  with  Pa- 
eific  ('oast  Newspaiiers. 

Hamilton  Burdick  Clark,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  United  Press  Associa¬ 
tions,  died  of  heart  failure  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  Saturday,  F'ehruary  23,  at  his 
country  home  at  Chula  Vista,  San  Diego 
County,  California. 

Mr.  Clark,  who  for  many  years  was 
directly  connected  with  the  news- 
l>aper  publishing  husine.ss  on  the  I’a- 
clflc  Coast,  as  well  as  in  the  Ka.st,*liad 
dispijsed  of  his  holdings  and  recently 
had  given  his  time  almost  exclusively 
to  his  fruit  ranch  and  other  local  affairs 
in  San  Diego  County.  He  was  forty- 
seven  years  old. 

With  E.  F.  Cha.se,  he  founded  the 
Seattle  Star,  now  one  of  the  inlluential 
papers  in  the  Northwest.  I.nter  -Mr. 
<”lark  established  and  for  s<‘veral  years 
managed  the  San  h’ranci.s<’0  Daily  News. 
He  was  in  charge  of  the  Daily  News  at 
the  time  of  the  San  Francisc'o  lire,  in 
1906,  and  helped  i»ilot  it  succ«‘.ssfully 
through  those  troublous  day.s. 

He  was  also  one  of  the  organiz«'rs  and 
directors  of  the  old  Scripps  News  S<-r- 
vice,  which  opt^rated  on  th<!  Pacific 
Coa.st.  Throughout  his  newspaiK-r  ca¬ 
reer,  he  was  connected  with  the  Scripps 
intere.s-ts,  having  served  that  concern 
in  numerous  important  capacities. 

In  1907,  with  John  Vandercook,  Mr. 
f'lark  founded  the  United  Press  Asso- 
••iations.  and  for  years  was  actively  con- 
ne<-ted  with  the  diiection  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  that  organization.  Mr.  Van¬ 
dercook.  who  was  the  fir.st  pre.Hidcnt  of 
the  U.  P.,  was  in  direct  charge  of  the 
news  depai'tnient,  while  Mr.  tHark  was 
the  head  of  the  busine.ss  organization. 
.\t  that  time  Boy  W.  Howard,  now 
president  of  the  United  Press,  was  news 
manager  of  the  New  York  office.  Mr. 
Vandercook  died  in  April  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  and  Mr.  Clark  took  general 
charge,  Mr.  Howard  l>ecoming  general 
news  manager.  W.  W.  Hawkins,  m 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  United  Pre.ss,  had  lieen  manager  of 
the  Albany  bureau,  and  at  the  time  of 
Mr.  Vandercook’s  death  was  sent  to 
San  Francisco  as  manager  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  division.  C.  D.  I>cc  then  be¬ 
came  business  manager.  Mr.  Lee  re¬ 
tired  about  a  year  ago,  to  enter  th’ 
Government  service  as  bu.sincss  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Infor¬ 
mation,  and  was  succeeded  by  Karl 
BickeL 

Mr.  Clark  continued  in  general  charge 
of  the  United  Press  until  1912,  when  Mr. 
Howard  became  president  and  Mr.  Clark 
became  chairman  of  the  board.  About 
two  years  later  Mr.  Clark  retired  from 
active  connection  with  the  U.  P.  > 
participated  in  many  newspaper  ven¬ 
tures,  was  widely  known  to  publi.shers 
throughout  the  country,  and,  while  he 
habitually  avoided  the  limelight,  he 
played  an  imr»ortant  part  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  business  during  the  last 
two  decades. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife  and  three 
children,  two  girls  and  a  boy.  His 
mother  and  father  also  survive  him, 
and  make  their  home  in  San  Diego. 

Mr.  Clark’s  holdings  were  extensive, 
but  no  definite  estimate  is  made  of  the 
fortune  which  he  left. 

“Mr.  Clark  had  the  wonderful  ability 
of  inspiring  confidence,”  said  W.  W. 
Hawkins,  general  manager  of  the  U.  P. 
to  The  Editor  and  Publisher.  “He  wa-s 
absolutely  direct  in  his  methods,  had 
the  keenest  insight  into  the  newspaper 
business,  and  won  the  loyalty  and  ad¬ 


HAMILTON  BUBDICK  CLABK. 


miration  of  all  the  men  who  were  as.so- 
ciated  with  him.  While  he  continually 
took  an  important  part  in  the  handling 
of  Mg  affairs,  he  always  avoided  |)ub- 
llclty  for  him.self. 

"His  a.s.sociate.s  always  valued  his  ad¬ 
vice  at  the  highest  estimate,  and  fre¬ 
quently  felt  that  he  was  far  too  gen¬ 
erous  in  giving  credit  to  others  for 
things  accompli.shed.  He  had  a  clear, 
blue  eye  that  looked  straight  into  the 
heart  of  things,  and  was  the  kind  of 
man  that  men  love.” 


ANNOUNCING 
The  Appointment 
of 

MR.  HARRY  P.  INMAN 

as 

Foreign  Advertising  Manager 

of  the 

Chicago  Herald 

'  M.  A.  BERGFELD 

General  Advertising  Manager 


Cabling  from  Valparaiso,  Chili,  to  The 
Editor  and  Pubi.isher,  Mr.  Howard, 
pre.sident  of  the  United  Press  A.s.socia- 
tions,  paid  this  tribute  to  Mr.  Clark: 

“In  the  death  of  Hamilton  B.  Clark, 
journalism  lost  one  of  its  mo.st  brilliant, 
far-seeing  figures  of  the  generation.  He 
was  a  creator  and  builder  whose  faith 
in  everything  that  is  best  in  American 
new.spaperdom  was  only  equalled  by  his 
personal  modesty  and  his  loyalty  to  his 
fellow- workers.” 


Philadelphia 

Is 

a 

Morning 

Newspaper 

City 
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OURTCWN 


TTib  Magazine  Mewigjiaper 
ericas  Ideal  Suhurb 


Greenwich,  Connecticut, January  22,1918 

Mr. OswalcL Garrison  Villard, 

Wy  dear  Mr .Villard; 

I  was  greatly  Interested  by  some 
of  your  remarks  conoorning  the  Small 
Town  Press  in  a  recent,  article  in 
The  Atlantic  Monthly. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  you  might 
care  to  glance  over  a  little  book  tliat 
I  printed  a  short  time  ago.  Possibly 
the  last  editorial  in  it,  "Being  a 
Small  Tovm  Editor"  ,  might  interest 
you. 

Of  one  thing  I  feel  sure,  and  that  is 
if  every  small  town  editor  could  read 
dally  The  Evening  Post,  the  improvenBr.t 
in  our  small  town  press  would  become 
apparent  before  many  months.  Certainly 
I  find  in  it  never-ceasing  inspiration. 

Yours  truly. 


Pailished  eve^  weeA  Narjnan  Ta.lcoft 
in  Hie  iojvn  Greenwick,  Connecticut. 


Newspapermen  continually  tell  us  of  the  splendid  in¬ 
spiration  they  derive  from  The  Evening  Post. 

Its  ethics  lend  strength  to  their  profession.  Its  ideals 
make  their  daily  grind  interesting  and  purposeful. 

The  Evening  Post  is  a  great  school.  It  educates  in  the 
power  of  sane,  responsible  journalism ;  it  demonstrates 
the  effect  of  great  influence  wielded  consistently  on  the 
side  of  justice  and  humanity;  it  is  an  inspiring  example 
of  vigorous  editorial  thought  that  contributes  to  en¬ 
lightenment;  it  is  an  exponent  of  English  that  ranks 
journalism  with  literature ;  it  shows  how  broadness  of 
scope  makes  a  newspaper  a  liberal  education. 

A  distinguished  English  journalist  who  visited  here 


recently  said:  “The  Evening  Post  is  the  nearest  to  a 
national  newspaper  you  have  in  the  United  States.” 

For  generations  this  Evening  Post  standard  has  exerted 
a  distinct  and  far-reaching  influence  on  the  men  in 
American  journalism.  We  believe  it  is  true  that  The 
Evening  Post  has  helped  make  more  newspapermen  and 
authors  than  any  other  American  journal. 

It  will  help  make  a  bigger,  better  YOU. 

Have  it  sent  regularly  to  your  desk.  Newspaper  frater¬ 
nity  subscriptions  at  50%  off. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

Five  dollars  is  the  regular  rate  on  the  margin  of  this  page,  tear 
for  a  6  month  subscription.  off  and  send  it  and  get  it  for 

Write  your  name  and  address  $2.50. 


0%  lUfxdt  ^jetchtg  ipixr^ 

Afore  than  m  newspaper  -  a  national  Jnatitution 

20  Vesey  Street,  -  -  New  York 
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NEWS  PRINT  HEARING 
RESUMED  MONDAY 

Manufacturers  Intend  to  Defer  Final 

Statement  of  Cost  of  Production 
Until  Near  Close— Appraise¬ 
ments  Not  Yet  Ready. 

The  hearing  on  the  cost  of  news  print, 
to  enable  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  fix  the  price  of  that  commodity  for 
the  period  of  the  war  and  three  months 
thereafter,  will  be  resumed  Monday  be¬ 
fore  that  body  in  Washington. 

It  is  probable  that  the  matter  of  cost 
of  production  will  be  entered  ui>on  Im¬ 
mediately  by  Henry  A.  Wise,  attorney 
for  the  news  print  manufacturers, 
though  at  the  time  Thb  Editor  and  Pub- 
LISHE3I  went  to  press  the  lawyer  had  not 
determined  upon  exactly  what  line  he 
would  pursue  in  the  early  days  of  March. 
Conferences  between  Mr.  Wise  and  the 
manufacturers  have  been  going  on  in 
his  offlee  all  the  week,  and  Claude  A- 
Thompson,  who  Is  associated  with  Mr. 
Wise,  has  been  busy  compiling  figures 
submitted  by  exi>erts. 

The  Commission  has  demanded  from 
the  manufacturers  an  Itemized  list  of 
costs  covering  the  first  six  months  of 
1917.  Mr.  Wise  has  promised  to  pro¬ 
duce  this,  but  be  declares  that  It  can¬ 
not  possibly  have  a  direct  and  potent 
bearing  upon  the  ultimate  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  price  at  which  news  print 
shall  be  sold.  He  argues  that  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  labor  market,  and  in  all 
markets  whence  manufacturers  of  news 
print  draw  their  supplie-s,  have  altered 
materially  since  June  of  last  year,  and 
contends  that  the  cost  of  production  for 
the  first  three  months  of  this  year  should 
be  the  basis  of  any  conclusion  the  Com¬ 
mission  shall  reach. 

Complete  figures  cannot  be  arrived  at, 
Mr.  Wise  told  The  Editor  and  Pubusheb. 
before  at  least  March  11,  and  even  then 
they  would  leave  much  to  be  desired. 
Appraisement  of  the  principal  proper¬ 
ties,  which  will,  of  course,  enter  as  in¬ 
vestment  figures  in  the  manufacturers’ 
fight  for  a  high  price,  will  not  be  ready 
before  the  end  of  March,  though  the 
Commission  is  obliged  to  fix  the  price  by 
April  1. 

If  the.se  conditions  shall  actually  ob¬ 
tain  when  the  bearing  is  resumed,  it  is 
probable  that  the  matter  of  a  standard 
contract  form  will  be  taken  up  in  the 
early  part  of  the  month.  The  objections 
of  the  manufacturers  to  the  form  of 
contract  submitted  by  the  publishers 
have  been  outlined  clearly  in  The  Edi-, 
TOR  AND  Pubusher.  and  it  Is  expected 
that  all  their  contentions  will  be  made 
along  the  lines  indicated.  Counsel  for 
the  publishers  have  prepared  thorough¬ 
ly  for  the  argruments  It  seems  clear  the 
manufacturers  will  put  forward,  and  it 
is  believed  that  the  hearing  will  continue 
without  interruption  now  until  the  whole 
question  has  been  settled. 

MANUFACTURERS  SEEK 
TO  EVADE  ORDER 


Reported  That  Paper  Makers  in  Can¬ 
ada  Are  Asking  Publishers  to  Pay 
FoU  Amount  to  Them,  Contrary 
to  Government's  Ruling. 

(Special  to  Thb  Boitob  and  Pdblisbbb.) 
Toronto,  February  26. — Manufactur¬ 
ers  of  news  print  paper  in  (Canada  are 
rei>orted  to  be  acting  in  a  high-handed 
manner  with  respect  to  the  recent 
Order-in-Council  fixing  $2.85  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  as  the  price  to  be  paid  by 
the  publishers  from  February  1  to  May 


1  for  news  print  The  order  requires 
the  publishers  to  pay  $2.60  to  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  35  cents  to  the  Paper 
CVmtroller,  but  several  manufacturers, 
in  stating  the  terms  on  which  they  will 
supply  paper,  give  the  Inference  that 
thei/  must  be  paid  the  full  $2.85,  or 
cl.se  the  paper  supply  will  be  cut  off. 

The  attitude  of  the  publishers  to¬ 
wards  the  order,  while  not  hostile,  la 
at  least  resentful,  for  they  feel  that 
after  their  case  had  been  presented  so 
.strongly  to  the  Government  a  more  fa¬ 
vorable  decision  might  Justly  have  been 
reached.  The  one  redeeming  feature 
about  the  order  in  their  eyes  is  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  a  widening  of  the  scope  of 
the  inquiry,  with  a  stipulation  that  it 
should  be  completed  by  April  20.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  the  publishers 
withdrew  from  the  inquiry  last  fall, 
when  Commissioner  Pringle  ruled 
against  the  inclusion  of  evidence  affect¬ 
ing  the  operations  of  the  Canadian  Ex¬ 
port  Association,  as  he  claimed  that  he 
was  not  concerned  with  proving  the 
existence  of  a  combine.  Now  it  is  plain¬ 
ly  intimated  in  the  new  order  that  all 
this  evidence  is  relevant  to  the  sub¬ 
ject.  If  Commissioner  Pringle  accepts 
this  specific  extension  of  his  powers. 


the  publishers  have  hopes  they  will  be 
able  to  show  some  exceedingly  inter¬ 
esting  developments  that  have  taken 
place  of  recent  years  In  the  industry. 

Since  the  new  order  was  issued,  very 
little  comment  has  appeared  in  the 
press  on  its  significance.  As  one  To¬ 
ronto  publisher  puts  it,  the  order  has 
been  received  in  resentful  silence.  Here 
and  there  some  paper  bursts  out  with 
an  indignant  protest,  but  the  general 
policy  of  the  publishers  and  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Press  Association  seems  to  be 
to  maintain  a  discreet  silence. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  amount 
of  money  accruing  by  the  increased 
price  will  aggregate  about  $150,000,  a 
sum  based  on  a  consumption  of  17,000 
tons  of  news  print  per  annum  by  Cana¬ 
dian  publishera  The  amount  that  is 
likely  to  be  deposited  in  trust,  together 
with  the  amount  of  the  differential,  ag¬ 
gregates  $500,000. 


Stimulate  Sale  of  Thrift  Stamps 
To  stimulate  the  sale  of  Thrift  Stamps, 
The  Cincinnati  Post  is  offering  $1  daily 
to  its  readers  for  the  best  limerick  on 
why  the  public  should  buy  Thrift 
Stampa 


Washington  Feels  Paper  Shortage 
(Special  to  Tbb  Bditob  abo  PuBUBBsa) 
Washington,  February  26. — Shortage 
of  pfiper  stock  and  traffic  congestion  has 
seriously  handicapped  the  Government 
in  printing  Its  public  documenta  The 
Congr(‘8Sional  Record  has  been  di.soon- 
tinued  for  general  use  since  February 
1.  Copies  of  the  Record  are  now  only 
available  for  official  purposc.s  in  Wash- 
ingrton.  The  mailing  list  has  been  sus¬ 
pended,  which  means  an  elimination  of 
30,000  cople.a 


Protest  Higher  Freight  Rates 
Although  a  hearing  was  had  recently 
in  Atlanta  on  the  proposed  increase  In 
freight  rates  on  news  print  to  Southern 
points,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Ckim- 
mission  has  advised  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association  that  briefs 
may  be  filed  by  receivers  and  their  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  case  will  be  heard  be¬ 
fore  any  action  is  taken. 


Newspaper  Plant  for  Sale 
The  entire  mechanical  plant  of  the 
late  New  Orleans  American  is  to  bo 
sold  before  April  1.  The  equipment  is 
described  as  “practically  new.” 


OHje 

announces 
the  appointment  of 

Verree  &  Conklin,  inc. 

as 

Western  Representatives 

EMIL  M.  SCHOLZ,  Publisher. 

Me^s.  Ryitn  &  Inman,  tkt  retiring 
Western  Representatives,  are  devot¬ 
ing  themselves  exclusively  to  the  Chicago  Office,  Steger  Bldg. 

magazine  field.  Detroit'Officc,  Free  Press  Bldg. 
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New  Orleans  American 

Entire  Mechanical  Plant  For  Sale 


An  exceptional  opportunity  to  buy  practically  new  equipment  for  instant  delivery  the  entire 
mechanical  plant  of  the  New  Orleans  American  must  be  sold  before  April  first.  Make  your 
offer  by  wire,  either  for  the  entire  lot  or  for  any  part.  All  offers  accepted  upon  the  guarantee 
that  the  machinery  is  in  first  class  operating  condition. 


IN  PRESS  ROOM: 

One  8-column  four-deck  two-plate  wide 
Goss  Perfecting  Press  No.  2911  with 
color  attachment. 

One  40  H.  P.  Motor 
30  Roller  Stocks 
68  Composition  Rollers 
One  Universal  Scale 

IN  COMPOSING  ROOM: 

The  following  Linotype  Machines: 

Model  4  No.  16881 
Model  K.  No.  731 
Model  K.  No.  730 

Model  No.  6026  (name  and  number  re¬ 
moved) 

Model  8  No,  19371 
Also 

The  following  Intertype  Machines: 

Model  A  No.  224 
Model  A  No.  389 
Model  B  No.  727 


IN  STEREOTYPE  ROOM 

The  following  Goss  Machines: 

One  single  pump  metal  pot  No.  2082 

One  circular  router 

One  finishing  block 

One  tail  cutter  No,  2-823 

One  saw  and  trimmer 

One  eight  column  flat  casting  box 


The  following  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  Machines: 

One  double  steam  table 
One  matrix  rolling  machine 
One  7  column  flat  casting  box 

*  One  3  H.  P.  Westinghouse  Motor  No. 
1 608949 

One  I  H.  P.  Westinghouse  Motor  No. 
1758215. 

One  I  H.  P.  Westinghouse  Motor  No, 

1744995 

One  generator 
One  shaver 


18  Turtles 
7  Type  Cases 


4  Banks 

I  Washington  Hand  Press 


17  Chases 

I  15  H.  P.  Medium  duty  motor. 


Address  all  communications  to  WILLIAM  FREDERICK,  210  Camp  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Representing  Hibernia  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
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W.  E.  HASKELL  REPLIES 
TO  A.G.  MeINTYKE 


Take>>  Ihhue  with  Special  Representative 
of  Paper  (Committee  on  Methods 
of  Kstimatiiifc  P'air  C.apitaliza- 
tion  for  News  Print  Mills. 


('ol.  W.  K.  Ha-skell,  formerly  ptihlish- 
er  of  the  Hoston  fterald,  the  .Minne- 
iipolin  Times  !in«1  the  fliicaRo  Herfild,  and 
later  eonne«-te<l  with  the  putdieations 
of  William  Itandolph  Hearst,  has  de¬ 
voted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  inve.sti- 
gating  news  print  msuiufa<-tiiring  costs, 
t’ol.  Ha.sk<'ll  takt-s  issue  with  A.  G.  Mc- 
Infyie  on  the  latter’s  contentions  as  to 
a  i»roper  capitaLiziition  Isisis  for  news 
print  mills.  His  own  id<-as  on  this  mat¬ 
ter  are  emls>died  in  the  following  com- 
municiition : 

Tub  Kiiitoe  and  I’rBi.iRUEn : 

I  have  cjin-fully  read  the  testimony 
of  William  Se'ott,  manager  of  theXorth- 
ciiffe  isiiMT  mill  in  Newfoundland,  t»e- 
fc»re.  the  Federal  Trade  < 'oinmission,  ;uid 
have  also  read  the  interpretations  of 
vital  facts  in  tliat  testimony,  juid  the 
conchi.sions  reaclad  and  expre.s.s<sl  by 
Mr.  McIntyre  in  an  interview'  publish¬ 
ed  in  the  la.st  i.ssuo  of  your  valui-d  jour¬ 
nal. 

I  am  .so  Jistonished  by  these  state¬ 
ments  and  comiu.sions,  in  the  light  of 
Mr.  Scott's  own  recorded  testimony 
and  tigure.s,  that  I  Is'g  permission  to 
make  some  jx-rtinent  comments  on 
them  for  the  enlightenment  of  a  large 
liropoiiion  of  the  meml)ers  of  the  A. 
N.  1’.  whose  princiiml  information  on 
this  very  serious  i>,a.i)er  (piestion  is 
deriv*^!  from  the  bulletins  i.ssue<l  by 
the  pai*er  committee  of  their  as.s(K‘ia- 
tion,  and  fr<»m  the  utterances  suid  pub¬ 
lished  st-'itements  of  the  sidaried  roii- 
re.sj'iitative  of  that  coinmittee. 

The  rc'al  faxTs  in  the  ca.sc;  art;  too 
vital  to  the  publi.shcrs  to  l»o  glos.se<l 
over  with  any  verlsil  camouflag*-,  and 
the  publisher.s,  who  arc  paying  the  bills 
and  the  s:d!iry  of  their  ropresent.ative.s, 
an-  entitled  to  .sound  and  logi«d  con- 
<Jusions  that  will  intelligently  :md  hon¬ 
estly  guide  them  in  the  lulju.stment  of 
their  business  for  the  futim*  as  well  as 
for  the  present. 

.Mr.  Soott  testified  that  the  full  pro¬ 
duction  record  of  his  mill  wa.s  “about 
200  tons  a  day";  that  the  mpitalisation 
of  his  comixiny  was  $8,288,444.  and  that 
the  present  capital  is  roughly  $9,r>00,000. 

The  company  was  therefore  capihd- 
ized  originally  on  the  l>asi3  of  $41,444.22 
per  ton  i>er  day  of  its  c.ap'icity,  and  the 
total  capital  now  involved  represent,s 
$47,500  per  ton  i*er  day  of  the  caivuity 
of  its  plant. 

This  sworn  te.stimony  is  thus  inter- 
I>ret<“d  by  Mr.  McIntyre  in  his  inter¬ 
view  in  your  Ls.sue  of  February  23: 

“Mr.  Scott  showed  that  his  pap<'rmill, 
fully  romplrtr  unth  »mtcr;>oM'cr  de¬ 
velopment,  iimhrr  Inuds  for  n  mill  dnu- 
hle  the  mzr,  xuffU^nt  to  supply  a  viill 
for  ninrty-ninc  years,  had  iKs-n  built  at 
a  price  of  $10,515.16  per  dally  ton  of 
output." 

Mr.  McIntyre  then  invidiou.sly  con¬ 
trasts  this  per  ton  investment  cost  of 
eleven  years  ago  with  the  $50,000  per 
ton  capitalization  of  the  International 
Pajier  Company,  ignoring  Mr.  Scott's 
own  te.stimony  that  the  present  capitali¬ 
zation  of  his  company  is  on  the  ba.sis  of 
$47.5  00  per  ton  of  daily  capacity. 

This  may  be  ingenious,  but  it  is  hard¬ 
ly  ingenuou.s. 

FACTOas  IN  CAPITALIZATION. 

In  this  connection  I  was  fordbly  im- 
pre.ss»‘d  by  Mr.  McIntyre’s  failure  to  ex¬ 


plain  to  your  readers  and  his  employers 
that  the  cajiitalization  of  any  Amerean 
paper  comi>any  must  needs  cover  huge 
inve.stments  in  timlier  land.s,  owned  in 
fee,  in  precious  water-powers  and  reser¬ 
voir  systems,  and  in  the  townsite  de- 
velopment.s,  railroads,  and  other  adjuncts 
which  are  necessarily  part  and  parcel 
of  any  large  paper  enterprl.se  wherever 
located,  while  the  more  important  of 
these  valuable  as.sets,  the  timber  lands 
and  water  power,  were  virtual  gifts  from 
the  Government  of  Newfoundland  to  the 
Northcliffe  undertaking.  These  assets 
on  a  fair  and  comparable  valuation 
would  rei>re.sent  far  more  than  the  $2,5UU 
a  ton  difference  in  the  iK*r  ton  capacity 
basis  of  the  capitalization  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  and  the  Northcliffe  Companies. 

Mr.  .McIntyre  next  makes'  a  positive 
statement  of  fact  on  his  own  responsi¬ 
bility  as  follows; 

"A  comparable  mill  could  be  built  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada  at  a  very 
much  lower  investment  cost.” 

This  “comparable  mill”  mu.st  refer  to 
the  one  mentioned  Hr.st  in  his  inter¬ 
view,  which  was  "comi)lete,  with  water- 
j»ower  devclpment,  timber  lands  for  a 
mill  double  the  size,”  etc. 

It  can  be  understood  in  no  other  way, 
and  must  lie  taken  either  as  a  joke  or 
as  an  insult  to  the  intidligence  of  your 
rcader.s,  who  have  at  least  some  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  itrices  asked  for  woodlands 
(where  any  exi.st)  and  water-powers  in 
this  country,  and  the  cost  of  con.struc- 
tion  and  machinery. 

To  illu.strate  the  worthle.s.snc.ss  of  the 
.statement  <iuoted  above,  and  its  general 
uiindiability,  1  will  pick  one  ibun  from 
the  li.st  of  investment  costs  furnished 
by  -Mr.  Scott,  which  “could  be  built  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada  at  a  very 
much  lower  investment  cost,”  the  sul¬ 
phite  plant. 

Thi.s,  .Mr.  Scott  testifies.  Is  an  eighty- 
ton  plant  and  cost  his  company  $285,- 
642. 

Mr.  McIntyre  had  .something  to  do 
with  the  construi-tion  of  a  tifty-ton 
sulphite  plant  in  Hathhurst,  N.  B.,  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  and  when  I  visited 
the  plant  last  year,  Angus  MeUean,  the 
manager,  allowed  me  to  .see  his  cost 
sheet.s,  which  showed  that  the  plant  then 
had  co.st  over  $2,000,000,  and  was  not 
then  comiileted.  And  this  plant  was 
built  Ix'fore  prices  of  labor,  materials, 
and  machinery  had  scored  thejr  largest 
advance.s. 

Mr.  McIntyre  .shows  his  best  form, 
however,  when  he  comments  on  manu¬ 
facturing  costs  at  the  Newfoundland 
mill,  and  draws  the  comforting  and  re- 
a-ssuring  conclusion  that  Mr.  Bcotfs 
te.stimony  justified  the  Federal  Trade 
Commis.sion’s  price  of  $50  a  ton  for  1917, 
and  offered  to  the  publishers  the  hope 
of  a  “ruling  from  the  Commission  this 
year  of  very  little  in  excess  of  that 
I)rice.” 

Unless  Mr.  McIntyre  is  less  Intelli¬ 
gent  than  he  is  credited  with  Ix-ing,  this 
eonclu.sion  is  a  delilierato  attempt  to 
arous<>  hoites  that  can  never  l>e  gratified, 
and  of  mi.sleading  the  men  who  pay  him 
his  lilieral  .salary. 

CO.MI’ARISON.S  OF  COST  ITEMS. 

Mr.  Scott  testified  that  his  e.stimated 
costs  in  January  were  $45  a  ton,  ex¬ 
cluding  charges  for  water-i>ower,  .stump- 
age,  and  selling  expense.  One  dollar  of 
this  co.st  he  a.scribes  to  reduced  produc¬ 
tion,  .so  that  the  normal  cost  wa.s  $44  a 
ton.  Granting  Mr.  McIntyre's  own 
claim  that  import  duties,  exce.s.sive  over¬ 
head,  etc.,  made  this  cost  $3.50  a  ton 
higher  than  it  would  have  been  in  the 
United  State.s,  a  net  “comparable”  co.st 
is  shown  of  $40.50  a  ton. 

Mr.  Scott  u.ses  about  1%  cords  of 


“I  Must  Break  in  Here  Before  That  Comes  Down” 


LOUIS  RAEMAEKERS 

Cartoonist  of  International  Fame 

will  go  at  once  to  the  American  Front 
in  France  to  furnish  his  characteristic 
cartoons  to  the  American  Public.  • 

,  Service  starts  March  11th  and  consists 
of  three  cartoons  each  week,  in  three 
column  width. 

Several  territories  are  already  sold; 
yours  may  be  open. 

Wire  at  once  for  reasonable  terms. 


The  Bell  Syndicate,  Inc. 

World  Building  New  York  City 
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wood  to  a  ton  of  paper.  At  $5.87  at  the 
mill  his  wood  cost  to  the  ton  of  paper  is 
$10.28.  A  very  low  average  of  the  co.st 
of  wood  in  the  United  States  wouhl  be 
$12.50  at  the  mill.  At  the  same  rate  of 
wood  consumption,  the  wood  co.st  in  a 
ton  of  paper  would  be  $21.89,  or  $11.61 
more  than  that  of  Mr.  Scott. 

Thl.s,  added  to  Mr.  Scott’s  net  cost  of 
$40.50,  makes  a  comparable  e.stimated 
cost  for  American  mills  of  $52.11.  Add 
to  this  the  difference  in  the  scale  of 
wages,  the  legitimate  charges  for  water¬ 
power,  stumpage,  and  lntere.st,  and  then 
allow  the  manufacturer  a  "fair  return” 
on  his  inve.stment,  and  the  publi.sher  of 
average  intelligence  can  figure  where  he 
is  liable  to  get  off. 

I  apologize  for  using  so  much  of  your 
valuable  space.  My  only  excuse  is  my 
desire  that  the  publishers  shall  confront 
facts  and  not  fanta-sie.  If  he  can  visual¬ 
ize  actual  or  probable  conditlon.s,  he  can 
adjust  his  bu.siness  to  meet  them. 

He  deserves  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  a  truthful  interpretation  of 
all  the  evidence  and  all  of  the  signs 
which  Indicate  the  future  of  the  paper 
market.  William  E.  Haskell. 


PAPER  PRODUCTION  DECREASES 


Monday  “Shut-Downs”  Interfere  with 
Manufacture  of  News  Print. 

li.  S.  Kellogg,  s-'crelary  of  tlu*  News- 
I’rint  Service  lUireau,  New  York,  in 
his  rofiort  of  proiluction,  .shifiment,  and 
.stocks  of  news  print  i)ai«-r  for  the 
month  of  January.  1918,  says: 

"The  companievs  in  the  ITnited  States 
rcfiorting  for  the  month  of  January 
operated  at  only  83.3  per  cent,  of  maxi¬ 
mum — a  restricted  output,  due  largely 
to  Monday  shut-down.s.  Shipments  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  amountwl  to  84.4  per 
cent,  of  maximum  prwluetion,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  93.8  i>er  cent,  in  December, 
transportation  comlitions  ip  .January  lie- 
ing  the  mo.st  chaotic  ever  known.  The.se 
fac'tors  cau.sed  an  increa.se  of  approxi¬ 
mately  1,000  tons  of  pajH'r  on  hand  at 
the  end  of  January,  compared  with  the 
end  of  Decemlx'r,  for  the  nineteen  Unit¬ 
ed  States  companies  reinirting. 

"The  Canadian  companies  reporting 
ojicrated  at  97.8  per  cent,  of  maximum 
— approximately  the  .same  percentage  as 
in  December.  Canadian  shipments  in 
January  for  the  .same  eleven  reporting 
companies  amounted  to  1,654  tons  more 
than  in  December,  while  .stocks  on  hand 
were  2,453  tons  greater  on  January  31 
than  on  December  31,  due  chiefly  to  car 
shortages. 

"The  combined  flgures  for  thirty  com- 
lianies  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
show  that  during  the  month  of  January 
production  amounted  to  89  per  cent,  of 


maximum  capacity,  .shipments  to  87.8 
per  cent.,  and  stocks  on  hand  at  the  end 
of  the  month  to  37  per  cent,  of  the 
actual  priKiuctlon  during  the  month. 

"One  mill  in  the  United  States  was 
taken  over  by  the  Government  for  war 
work  and  ceased  producing  news  print.” 


Improve  Paper  Mill 
Improvements  costing  $200,000,  under 
way  for  several  month.s,  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  Itasca  Paper  Co.  at  Grand 
Uapids,  Minn.,  owned  by  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press.  The  im¬ 
provements  will  make  possible  addition¬ 
al  economies  in  operation.  No  increase 
in  output  is  contemplated. 


S.  N.  P.  A.  After  New  Menibers 
The  Southern  Newspai)er  Publishers' 
A.s.soeiation  is  making  its  second  annual 
spring  drive  for  new  members.  During 
the  past  year  the  li.st  of  members  has 
been  increased  from  70  to  110.  The 
latest  member  of  the  association  is  the 
,\thens  (Ga.)  Daily  Herald. 


A.  P.  Operators  Do  Big  Bit 
Nearly  100  A.s.sociatetl  Pre.ss  oi)erat- 
ors  have  gone  into  military  and  naval 
service  during  the  pa.st  year,  and  20a 
ot tiers  are  voluntarily  teaching  Nation¬ 
al  .\rmy  recruits. 

N.  E.  A.  Secretary  Buys  Paper 
G»‘o.  Sehlo.Hser,  secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  We.s.slngton  Sfirings  (S.  D.) 
Itepubliean.  , 


Has  your  Florida  Business 
shown  the  same  degree  of 
increase  as  the  circulation  of 

THE  FLORIDA  TIMES-UNION? 


Circulation  one  year  ago, 

23,700  Daily  29.600  Sunday 

Now 

more  than  more  than 

33,000  Daily  41,000  Sunday 

See  Page  18,  Editor  and  Pubiisher 
February  9th 

THE  FLORIDA  TIMES-UNION 

Jacksonville,  Florida 

BENJAMIN  &  KENTNOR  COMPANY 

225  Fifth  Ave.  Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 

New  York  City  *  Chicago,  Ill. 


FIRST 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  published  a 
greater  volume  of  display  advertising  in  1917 
than  any  other  newspaper  in  the  leading 
cities.  The  record  follows: 

Agate  lines 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES . lo, 2^8,983 

Chicago  Tribune .  9,814,812 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  8,267,020 

Boston  Post . .  .  .  .  7,228, 6;^9 


Los  Angeles 

EXPRESS 


QUAI.ITY  KIRS  r 


Largest 

Home-Delivered 

Carrier 

Circulation 


TRIBUNE 


TlllC.SI'L  iiowspaiK'rs  are  read  liy  people  of  character,  iu- 
Hiteiice  and  piirchasinj(  power — liaviii)^  sucli  a  strong 
hold  on  their  readers  as  to  make  them  invaluahle  to  a  1- 
vertisers.  Clean  news,  clean  advertising  and  the  well  defmeil 
policy  of  best  serving  the  interests  of  reader  and  a  Ivertiser 
makes  I’lxjiress  and  Trihnne  circulation  more  iiro  hictive  than 
ordinary  circulation. 

Swim  with  the  Rising  Tide 

The  circulation  of  the  I'^xpress  and  Tribune  show  marked 
growth — will  keep  on  growing  month  by  month — and  it  is  the 
wise  advertiser  who  takes  advantage  of  the  present  advertising 
rate  and  swims  with  the  ri>ing  tide. 

Sworn  Net  Paid  Circulation  For 
Month  of  January,  1918 

'State  of  California,  I 

(’ounty  of  Eos  Aiu’eles,  ' 

('.  A.  Miles,  assistant  manager  of  tlie  I.os  Angeles  Kvening  Express  and  Morning 
Trihnne,  iK-ing  tliily  sworn,  declares  upon  his  oath  that  the  following  is  a  true  and 
correct  statement  nf  the  daily  circulation  of  saitl  newst»apcrs  for  the  month  of 
January,  igiS: 


KXKNMXd 

EXPRESS 


MORNING 

TRIBUNE 


Avera"e  Daily  Xet  Paid 
('ircniutioii 


Average  Daily  Net  Paid 
(‘irculation 


60,978  54,754 


.Ml  ri turns,  samples,  service  ami  iinsoM  copies  deducted.  * 

C.  A.  MITES. 

Assistant  Manager  Evening  Express  and  Morning  Tribune. 
O.  E.  COPELAND. 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  County  of  Los  Angeles, 
State  of  California. 

Largest  Home  Delivered  Carrier  Circulation  in  Los  Angelos. 

All  Hooks  and  Records  Open  Lir  lns|iection. 


About  Advertising 

The  surest  result  producing  newspapers  always  carry  the  largest  volume  of 
Dry  (ioods  and  Department  .Store  ailvertising.  Mere  is  the  Los  Angeles  record 
for  the  year  of  1917: 


I’Acning  h'.xprcss . .3,024,364  lines 

Morning  d  imes  . 2,534,098  lines 

.Morning  d'rihnne  . 2,370,816  lines 

I’Aening  Herald  . 1,5.16,416  lines 

Morning  IC.xaminer  .  9J)0,120  lines 

I’Aening  Record  .  8.14,974  lines 

The  Evening  Express  carried  490,266  lines  more  than  The  Times,  piililisheil 
seven  days  a  week.  The  Evening  Express  carrieil  1,487,048  lines  more  than 
The  Evening  Merald.  The  Morning  Tribune  carrieil  more  than  The  Morning 
Examiner  ami  Evening  kecoul  eonihine<l.  The  reason:  “Home  delivered  cir¬ 
culation.** 


NEW  YORK 
Win.  L  Morton  (‘ompany 
200  Fifth  Avenue 

T)ETRf>IT 
Verree  &  Conklin 
1 1  Lafayette  Boulevard 


CMIC.M'.O 

Wm.  J.  .Morton  Co*iipany 
Tribune  Building 

SAN  EKANCISCO 
Haranger-Weaver  Co. 
Merchants  Exch.  Bldg. 
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IRWIN  SEES  ALFONSO  POST  DISPATCH  WINS  SUNDAY  PAPERS  CUT  COLONEL  GRAVES  MAY 
REPUBLIC’S  HEAD  THIKD  AD  FIGHT  DOWN  IN  SIZE  SUCCEED  HARRIS 


War  Correspondent  Predicts  Resolution 
in  Spain  -  Next  German  Smash  May 
Be  Made  Through 
Switzerland. 


Will  Irwin,  magazine  writer  and  war 
eorre>*|>ondent,  who  ha-s  just  returned 
from  the  liattle  front,  believes  the  next 
tterman  drive  nvay  be  made  through 
Switzerland.  He  also  l>elieves  that  the 
next  senwition  of  the  war  will  be  a 
revolution  in  Spain  and  that  King  Al¬ 
fonso  will  l>e  elected  the  finst  president 
of  the  re.publie  that  the  revolutloni.sts 
will  establish. 

"Von  Hindenburg,  in  my  opinion,  will 
.strike  to  put  France  out  of  the  war, 
sjcid  Mr.  Irwin,  "although  his  aim  may 
be  the  French  pons,  smashing  his  way 
through  Switzerland.  The  Herman  need 
Switzc-rland’s  water  power  as  much  as 
they  net*ded  IJelgium’s  resources,  and 
Switzerland  will  not  be  able  to  put  up 
such  a  splendid  resistance  as  did 
lic'lgium.  The  French,  however,  are 
l»repared  for  every  emergency,  support¬ 
ed  by  the  tenacity  of  their  British  ally. 
The  (icrmans  will  give  up  their  attempt 
after  they  have  sacrificed  a  host  as  they 
did  at  Verdun. 

“The  Germans  are  making  a  studied 
camiiaign  against  Britain  in  every  Al¬ 
lied  country  in  a  determined  effort  to 
drive  a  wedge  lietween  the  British  and 
the  French.  They  expected  to  make 
Italy  break  away,  iust  as  they  have 
brought  about  the  disaffection  of  Rus¬ 
sia.  But  the  Italian  is  sixty  per  cent 
pride  and  the  soldiers  are  now  united 
as  never  before,  re.solved  to  continue 
the  war  until  Germany  has  been  con¬ 
quered. 

“Austria  is  sick  and  tired  of  the  war, 
but  is  in  the  position  of  the  man  who 
has  a  wild  cat  by  the  tail.  No  one  can 
phophesy  what  Austria  will  do.  Her 
soldiers  are  the  most  di.soontented  in 
the  world.” 


EDITORS  TO  HEAR  WILL  IRWIN 

Famous  War  Correspondent  to  Address 

Liberty  Loan  Rally  Monday  Night. 

Will  Irwin,  war  correspondent  just 
back  from  France,  will  be  the  principal 
siM-aker  at  a  Liberty  Loan  rally  of  the 
New  York  Business  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  Inc.,  Monday  evening  at  the  Au¬ 
tomobile  Club. 

The  other  speakers  will  be  Roy  Soule, 
editor.  Hardware  Age;  Arthur  J.  Bald¬ 
win,  president.  Associated  Business  Pa¬ 
pers,  Inc.;  Chas.  H.  Hirschberg,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Ingersoll-Rand  Co. 

Dinner  will  be  served  at  6:30. 


(^ngratulated  on  Special  Edition 
Publishers  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World 
are  receiving  congratulations  on  an 
esi>ecially  creditable  special  edition  of 
228  pages,  recently  issued.  The  edition 
was  edited  and  supervised  by  Omar  K. 
Benedict,  Wa.shington  corre.spondent  of 
the  Tulsa  World. 


Seeing  the  228-page  issue  of  the  Tulsa 
World  for  February  17,  one  might  won¬ 
der  where  they  got  all  that  paper  in 
railroad-congestion  days,  but  for  the 
greater  marvel  of  an  establishment  ca¬ 
pable  of  such  a  feat  where  but  a  few 
years  ago  there  was  no  white  inhabi¬ 
tant  The  issue  is  creditable  to  the 
young  State,  the  city,  and  its  publishers. 
— New  York  World. 


Four  Largest  Department  Stores  of  St. 

Louis  Withdrew  Patronage  from 
Pulitzer  Newspapers  Because  of 
Increased  Advertising  Rates. 

(Hpecial  to  Thr  Roitob  and  Pubusbes.) 

It.  Liris,  February  25. — After  re¬ 
maining  out  of  its  columns  for  .seven 
days,  four  of  the  big  department  stores 
of  St.  I»ui.s  again  have  resumed  their 
.adv'ertising  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patc-h,  and  upon  terms  stipulated  by  the 
Post-Dispatch.  Thus  for  the  third  time 
in  Its  history  the  Post-Dispatch  has  re¬ 
fused  to  be  dictated  to  by  its  advertisers 
and,  despite  the  withdrawal  of  adver¬ 
tising,  has  won  each  time  its  right  to 
control  its  column.s. 

The  advertising  contracts  of  these 
four  department  stores,  which  used 
2,500,000  lines  of  advertising  last  year — 
one-seventh  of  the  total  business  of  the 
Po.st-Dispatch — expired  some  time  in 
January.  The  Post-Dispatch  paid  $700,- 
000  more  for  the  same  amount  of  news 
print  paper  in  1917  than  in  1916  and, 
with  other  increases  in  newspaper  costs, 
was  compelled  to  increase  its  revenue 
and  so  made  a  reasonable  increase  in 
its  adverti.sing  terms.  After  a  parley, 
the  advertisers  agreed  to  the  terms.  But 
they  asked  that  the  Post-Dispatch  as¬ 
sure  them  that  they  would  not  raise 
the  rates  during  the  year  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Associated  Retailers  of 
St  I.<ouis,  of  which  the  four  big  stores 
are  members. 

The  Associated  Retailers  have  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  sixty-five  of  the  leading 
stores  of  St.  Louis  and  wield  a  power¬ 
ful  influence.  The  Post-Dispatch  re¬ 
fused  to  make  any  such  agreement  de¬ 
claring  that  whenever  conditions,  in 
their  opinion,  justified  it  they  reserved 
the  right  to  increase  their  advertising 
rates. 

The  negotiations  lasted  over  a  period 
of  twenty-five  days,  the  Post-Dispetch 
declining  to  recede  from  its  position.  On 
February  13  the  four  stores  withdrew 
their  advertising  from  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch.  The  negotiations,  however,  be¬ 
tween  the  department  store  represen¬ 
tatives  and  W.  C.  Steigers,  business 
manager  of  the  Post-Dispatch,  con¬ 
tinued.  Finally  the  advertisers  agreed 
to  sign  up  upon  the  terms  of  the  Post- 
Dispatch.  The  merchants  were  all  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  columns  of  the  new's- 
paper  the  next  day. 

Twice  liefore  have  the  advertisers 
withdrawn  their  i>atronage  from  the 
Post- Dispatch,  and  each  time  have  re¬ 
turned  and  met  the  new  terms.  The 
last  time  the  advertisers  were  out  of 
the  paper  for  two  months. 


A.  P.  Passes  1,000  Mark 
The  Increase  in  membership  of  the 
Associated  Press  in  1917  represents 
more  than  the  combined  increa.se  In  the 
preceding  nine  years.  At  present  there 
are  636  evening  newspapers,  391  morn¬ 
ing  newspapers,  and  61  Sunday  morning 
newspapers,  or  a  total  of  1,088,  receiv¬ 
ing  the  service.  These  newspapers,  the 
smallest  of  which  receives  a  500-word 
dally  telegraph  service,  to  the  largest, 
which  receives  upwards  of  50,000  words 
daily,  show  a  net  increase  in  member¬ 
ship  in  the  year  1917  of  140,  of  which 
96  are  evening,  34  morning,  and  9  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers. 


In  every  newspaper  office  in  the 
country  the  Roll  of  Honor  grows — the 
Service  Flags  call  for  more,  and  still 
more  stars. 


Statistics  Compiled  by  Federal  Trade 

Commission  Show  That  Newspapers 

Are  Practicing  New  Economies — ■ 
Real  Improvement  Noted. 

{Bpeciat  to  Thb  Editor  and  Pdbubhkb.) 

Washinoton,  February  25. — The  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commi.ssion  has  just  issued 
a  table  showing  the  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  statistics  of  publishers  using 
news  print  paiier,  for  the  month  of 
January,  1918,  which  reveals  some  im¬ 
provement  over  the  preceding  month  in 
the  matter  of  returns,  free  copies,  ar¬ 
rears,  etc.,  especially  among  the  daily 
newspapers.  The  figures  also  indicate 
a  reduction  in  the  average  number  of 
pages  printed  per  copy,  especially  for 
the  Sunday  new.spapers. 

The  largest  percentage  of  returis 
noted  among  the  daily  newspapers  was 
9.7  per  cent.,  and  the  largest  percentage 
of  free  copies  was  6.6  per  cent. 

The  Commission  reports  that  “it  Is 
evident  that  there  is  still  an  opportunity 
for  (ronsiderable  economy  in  the  use 
and  cost  of  print  paper,  and  because  of 
the  necessity  of  relieving  the  railroad 
of  all  unnece.ssary  traffic  and  also  of 
conserving  coal,  publishers  are  urged 
to  eliminate  waste  and  curtail  consump¬ 
tion  in  every  way  possible.” 

Six  hundred  and  thirty  daily  publica¬ 
tions,  with  a  total  circulation  of  21,785,- 
630  circulation,  reported.  Of  this  num- 
l>er  the  percentage  of  total  copies  re¬ 
turned  was  1.4;  percentage  of  unpaid 
and  .service  copies,  1.8;  total  "overs,”  8; 
total  copies  to  sub.scribers  in  arrears 
three  month.s  or  more,  1.1.  The  table 
shows  that  the  630  daily  publications 
gave  56.6  per  cent,  space  to  news  and 
43.4  to  advertising. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-five  Sunday 
newspapers,  with  a  total  circulation  of 
13,780,483,  reported.  Of  this  number  the 
percentage  of  copies  returned  was  1.6; 
total  unpaid  and  service  copies,  1.8  per¬ 
centage;  total  "overs,”  1.0;  total  copies 
to  sub.scribers  in  arrears  three  months 
or  more,  .5.  The  table  showS  that  the 
Sunday  newspapers  gave  62.7  per  cent, 
space  to  news  and  37.3  to  advertising. 

The  table  shows  that  630  newspapers 
which  reported  had  a  percentage  of  1.4 
returned  copies,  while  the  twenty-two 
monthly  magazines  had  a  percentage  of 
but  .7. 


HEARST  ADDRESSES  TEACHERS 

"Elducation  should  be  the  main  busi¬ 
ness  of  mankihd,”  said  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  in  an  addre.ss  Washing¬ 
ton’s  birthday  before  the  Convention  of 
FMucation  of  Florida  at  West  Palm 
Beach. 

’’Important  as  education  is  to  all  peo¬ 
ples,  it  is  especially  Important  to  the 
citizens  of  a  democracy  where  the  pow¬ 
er  of  government  reposes  in  the  hands 
of  the  people,  and  where  the  excellence 
of  the  Government  depends  upon  the 
intelligence  and  Information  of  the  peo¬ 
ple — in  other  word.s,  upon  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  people,”  he  said. 

“All  admit  that  experience  is  the 
greatest  teacher,  but  my  friends  educa¬ 
tion  is  experience. 

“You  educators  are  the  torch  bearers 
of  democracy — ^lifting  aloft  the  lamp  of 
learning  to  light  the  path  of  progre.ss 
and  to  make  the  advancing  steps  of 
democracy  safe  and  sure. 

“And  gentlemen,  the  flame  that  you 
kindle  in  your  schools  and  colleges  we 
of  the  press  wilt  endevor  to  keep  alive 
through  accurate  and  honest  indepen¬ 
dent  and  informative  journalism.” 


Hearst  Editor  May  Be  Appointed  to  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission — Davies  to 
Resign- "Means  Second  Vacancy 
on  Board  to  Be  Filled. 

(Special  to  The  Editob  and  Publisbbr.) 

Washington,  F-ebruary  5. — Col.  John 
Temple  Graves,  di.stinguished  editor  and 
writer  with  the  Hearst  organization,  is 
prominently  mentioned  as  successor  to 
William  J.  Harris,  who  recently  resigned 
from  the  F’ederal  Trade  Commi.ssion  to 
enter  the  Senatorial  race  in  Georgia. 

A  second  vacancy  on  the  Commis.slon 
will  have  to  be  filled  soon,  as  the  result 
of  the  announcement  of  Joseph  E. 
DnAies,  of  Wiscon.sln,  that  he  will  resign 
to  enter  the  Senatorial  campaign  in  Wis¬ 
consin.  He  will  be  a  candidate  for  elec¬ 
tion  April  2. 

Mr.  Davies,  like  Commissioner  Harris, 
is  a  Democrat,  and  in  all  probability  a 
Democrat  will  be  appointed  to  succeed 
him,  as  is  contemplated  in  filling  Com¬ 
missioner  Harris’s  position. 


SOUTHERN  PUBLISHERS 
MAKE  PROGRESS 


Despite  Abnormal  Conditions,  Many 

Newspapers  Succeed  in  Keeping 
Increases  in  Net  Earnings  Ahead 
of  Increases  in  Operating  Costs. 

Members  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  were  recently 
requested  by  W.  C.  Johnson,  secretary, 
to  compile  statistics  showing  total  vol¬ 
ume  of  advertising — local,  foreign,  and 
claasifled — and  average  circulation  for 
the  year  1917  as  compared  with  the 
year  1916.  Twenty-four  members  re¬ 
ported.  Of  this  number  twenty-one 
.showed  an  increase  in  expenses  ranging 
from  2  to  33  per  cent.,  or  an  average  In- 
crea.se  of  1917  over  1916  expenses  of 
15.15  per  cent.  Nineteen  papers  re¬ 
ported  an  increase  in  earnings  ranging 
from  4%  to  50  per  cent.,  or  an  average 
increase  of  15.93  per  cent.,  while  two 
papers  reported  decrease  In  earnings  of 
approximately  29  per  cent. 

The  report  as  to  the  volume  of  adver¬ 
ti.sing  .shows  an  increase  of  nearly  270,- 
000  inche.s,  which  is  divided  as  follows: 

Ixtcal.  Foreign.  (.'Innalfit'd. 
Ii*17  5,050,235  1,526,972  1,010,902 

1916  4,920,735  1,454,369  943,223 

Imr*sise _  129..500  71,603  67,679 

A  tabulation  of  the  circulation  figures 
.shows  that  these  same  papers  have  had 
a  splendid  increase  in  circulation  for 
the  year  1917  as  compared  with  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  The  figures  are  as  follows- 
.Avoragf  Daily.  Average  ,'fiinday. 

1917  ,561,949  538,134 

1916  .  503,816  493,507 

(Net  Inoreaw  ..  58,132  34,624 

"The  above  figures  on  advertising  and 
circulation  can  hardly  be  taken  as  an 
average  in  figuring  the  approximate  in¬ 
crease,  as  in  all  probability  it  repre- 
.sents  papers  that  have  made  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  good  showing,  while  some 
papers  who.se  showing  has  not  been  so 
favorable  have  probably  not  felt  like 
giving  their  figures,”  says  Mr.  Johnson. 
'“Anyhow,  it  goes  to  .show  that  Southein 
daily  papers  are  making  some  progress 
in  spite  of  conditions  under  which  they 
have  been  laboring  during  the  past  few 
years.” 


The  people  who  make  mistakes  lead 
the  world.  The  perfect  people  work  for 
them,  running  errands  and  counting 
columns  of  figures. 


The  Editor  ^  Publisher  for  March  2,  101R 


POSTAL  DISCUSSION 
RESULTS  IN  CLASH 


Charles  Johnson  Post,  of  Publishers'  Ad¬ 
visory  Board,  Makes  Little  Progress 
at  Annual  Meeting  of  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  was  held  In  Chi¬ 
cago  Thursday,  February  21. 

One  of  the  most  important  subjects 
discussed  was  the  increased  postage  on 
second-ciass  mail  matter.  Charles  John- 
.son  Post,  of  New  York,  director  of  the 
Publishers’  Advisory  Board,  made  a  plea 
for  the  coiiporation  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  in  opposing  increased  postage. 
Speaking  for  the  newspapers.  Major  E. 
B.  Stablman,  president  of  the  Nashville 
Banner,  and  chairman  of  the  legislative 
committee  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association;  Urey  Woodson, 
editor  and  president  of  the  Owensboro 
iKy.)  Messenger,  and  others,  said  that 
the  periodicals’  lobby  had  beaten  the 
McKellar  amendment,  which  the  House 
Committee  would  have  accepted.  The 
speakers  said  Congress  would  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  such  proposals  as  has  been 
made  by  Mr.  Post. 

The  Association  went  on  record  as  ap¬ 
proving  the  proposed  Newspaper  Post¬ 
age  bill,  prepared  by  the  legislation  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  S.  N.  P.  A.,  and  appointed 
E.  P.  Adler,  Davenport  (la.)  Times; 
Thomas  Rees,  Springfield  (Ill.)  State 
Register;  Henry  M.  Pindell,  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Daily  Journal,  a  committee  to  join  the 
S.  N.  P.  A.  committee  at  Washington  on 
call  of  Chairman  Stahlmsm. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Joint  Com¬ 


mittee  will  attempt  to  obtain  an  audi¬ 
ence  with  President  Wilson.  Mr.  Post 
asked  whether  the  periodical  publishers 
could  be  represented  on  the  Committee. 
He  was  told  that  the  Committee  would 
be  confined  to  newspaper  publishers.  It 
was  agreed,  however,  that  the  periodical 
publishers  would  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  meet  in  conference  in  Washington 
with  the  newspaper  publlshens. 

A.  W.  Peterson,  Waterloo  (la.)  Cour¬ 
ier,  was  elected  president. 


Approve  Zone  System 
Indorsement  of  the  zone  postal  rates, 
as  enacted  In  the  War  Revenue  act. 
with  recommendation  that  the  Jaw  be 
amended  so  as  to  eliminate  the  fixing 
of  postal  rates  on  the  volume  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  was  given  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Texas  Press  As.socla- 
tion,  at  a  meeting  at  Dallas.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  called  by  W.  S.  Spotts,  editor 
of  the  Bonham  Favorite,  president  of 
the  Texas  Pre.ss  Association,  to  con¬ 
sider  changing  the  dates  of  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  A.s.sociation  be¬ 
cause  of  a  conflict  with  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Editorial  Association.  New 
dates  for  the  convention  of  the  Texas 
editors  were  fixed  for  May  9,  10,  and 
11.  The  meeting  wilt  be  held  in  Fort 
Worth. 


Ontario  Dailies  Merge 
The  Niagara  Falls  (Ont.)  Review  and 
Record  consolidated  Tuesday.  The  Rec¬ 
ord,  of  which  T.  F.  Battle  is  president, 
is  the  older  of  the  two  but  has  been 
absorbed  by  the  Review,  which  after 
running  as  a  weekly  since  1870  be¬ 
came  a  daily  in  1914.  The  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Review  is  F.  H.  Leslie. 


WANT  TWO-C.ENT  COIN 


Wisconsin  Daily  League  Hold  Quarter¬ 
ly  Meeting  in  Milwaukee. 

The  Wisconsin  Dally  League,  com¬ 
posed  of  representatives  of  twenty-nine 
newspapers  in  that  State  outside  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  at  its  recent  quarterly  meeting- 
in  Milwaukee,  adopted  a  resolution 
recommending  that  the  Treasury  re¬ 
sume  minting  two-cent  coin.s. 

The  League  will  make  an  attempt  to 
have  the  I.ieglslature  pass  a  bill  per¬ 
mitting  boys  under  fourteen  years,  who 
attend  school,  to  sell  and  deliver  papers. 
The  bill  will  be  pushed  by  the  legisla¬ 
tive  committee,  which  consists  of  J.  L. 
Sturtevant,  of  the  Wausau  Record-Her¬ 
ald;  H.  H.  Bliss,  of  the  Janesville  Ga¬ 
zette  and  O.  D.  Brandenburg,  of  the 
Madison  Democrat. 

The  League  adopted  a  resolution  sup¬ 
porting  the  zone  system  of  postal  rates 
on  newspapers  as  propo.sed  by  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  provides  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  rate  of  one  cent  per  pound  should 
be  charged  for  the  first,  second,  and 
third  zones  (under  300  miles),  and  for 
an  increasing  rate  with  each  zone  until 
the  rate  reaches  five  cents  per  pound 
for  the  eighth  zone  (over  1,800  miles). 
The  bl’’  repeals  the  sections  of  the 
War  Revenue  act  providing  for  a  great¬ 
er  charge  for  the  advertising  portion  of 
a  newspaper  than  for  the  news  portion, 
and  does  not  interfere  with  the  free-in- 
county  rate  now  existing  as  to  country 
weeklies. 

Those  who  attended  the  meeting 
were;  Mr.  Sturtevant,  who  is  president 
of  the  league;  Mr.  Bli.ss,  who  is  secre¬ 
tary;  O.  J.  Hardy,  of  the  Oshkosh 
Northwestern,  who  is  vice-pre.sldent ; 
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W.  A.  Ohde,  Manitowoc  Herald;  A.  L 
Waffle,  Fond  due  Lac  Commonwealth; 
Frank  R.  Starbuck  and  Joseph  Bon- 
garts,  of  the  Racine  Journal-News; 
Frank  Burgess,  I..a  Crosse  Tribune:  R. 
S.  Kingsley,  Kenosha  News;  J.  M.  Hib¬ 
bard,  Stoughton  Courier-Hub;  Samuel 
Myan,  Appleton  Crescent;  F.  E.  Noyes. 
Marinette  Eagle-Star;  E.  C.  Jones. 
Portage  Democrat:  H.  A.  Lewis,  Rhine¬ 
lander  News. 


Two-Ont  Coin  Proposed 
(Special  to  The  EIditos  and  Publisheb.) 
Washi.\(5To.v,  February  25. — Repre¬ 
sentative  Denton,  of  Indiana,  has  in¬ 
troduced  a  bill  (H.  R.  10024)  which  pro¬ 
vides  "that  as  .soon  as  practicable  after 
the  pas.s;ige  of  this  act  there  shall  be 
coined  at  the  mints  of  the  United  State:-, 
a  2-cent  piece.’’ 


New  Home  for  Tulsa  World 
Eugene  Lorton,  editor  and  part  owner 
of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  for  six 
year.s,  has  purchased  the  entire  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  World  Publishing  Company 
and  is  making  new  improvements  in  the 
editorial  and  mechanical  departments. 
The  new  flve-.story  home  of  the  World 
is  about  completed  and  will  be  occupied 
some  time  this  month. 


Nebraska  Farm  Papers  to  Merge 
S.  E.  Leith,  manager  of  the  New 
York  office  of  the  Associated  Farm 
Papers,  announces  that  “effective  with 
April  1,  S.  R.  McKelvie,  publisher  of 
the  Nebra.ska  Farmer,  Lincoln,  pur¬ 
chases  all  busine.ss  interests  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  published  at 
Omaha.  The  two  papers  will  be 
merged.’’ 


THE  ROCHESTER  CONSOLIDATION 

The  sale  of  THE  ROCHESTER  UNION  and  ADVERTISER  and  THE  ROCHESTER  EVENING  TIMES,  the  two 
big  afternoon  newspapers  of  one  of  the  most  important  of  Eastern  cities,  to  THE  ROCHESTER  TIMES-UNION  COM¬ 
PANY,  has  just  been  consummated  by  this  firm. 

This  consolidation  creates  a  vitally  strong,  ’  dominant,  evening  newspaper,  with  approximately  75,000  circulation  on  a  two- 
cent  basis,  in  a  city  offering  rich  opportunities  to  such  a  medium. 

The  following  letters  indicate  the  measure  of  value  attached  to  our  services  as  brokers  in  the  transaction,  by  the  sellers  of 
Ixith  properties  as  well  as  the  buyers : 


TIIK  UNION  AND  ADVEUTISEK. 

Itorliester,  N.  Y., 

February  20th.  1918. 

Harwell  A  CannoD, 

New  York  City. 

IX'ar  Sira : 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  man¬ 
ner  In  which  you  conducted  the  sale  of  the  Union 
and  Advertiser. 

'llie  transaction  was  consummated  without  fric¬ 
tion  of  any  kind  and  satisfactory  to  all  parties 
Interestisl. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  future  success,  believe 
me. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  W.  J.  CURTIS. 


Consolidation  is  the  only  route  to  immediate  and  big  results  in  every  overcrowded  field.  It  is  a  subject  requiring  long  study 
and  subtle  negotiation.  When  properly  accomplished  it  cannot  possibly  fail  in  the  matter  of  satisfactory  results.  This  is  a  day  of 
retrenchment  and  concentration  of  efficiency.  Consolidation  is  the  constructive  method. 


THE  EVENING  TIMES  COMPANY, 

,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 

February  27th,  1918. 

Aubrey  Harwell, 

Care  of  Harwell  A  Cannon, 

Times  Building, 

Nerw  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Harwell: — 

I  am  sorry  that  my  absence  from  town  yesterday 
made  it  Impossible  for  me  to  see  you  personally, 
as  1  wanted  to  tell  you  face  to  face  how  much 
pleased  we  all  were  with  the  courteous  and  busi¬ 
nesslike  manner  in  -which  you  have  negotiated  the 
merger  of  The  Evening  Times  and  The  Union  and 
Advertiser.  Sincerely.  I  have  never  known  a 
more  pleasant  transaction,  conducted  with  so  lit¬ 
tle  loss  of  time  as  this  one.  Your  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  newspapers  proved  invaluable  to  us 
In  the  negotiattons,  and  personally  I  wont  to  thank 
you  cordially. 

Come  In  and  see  os  when  In  this  locality. 

With  kindest  regards  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  JCXHN  B.  MOREY, 
Pres,  and  Treas. 


IlOCllESTEU  TIMES-UNION, 

Rochester.  N.  Y., 

February  20th.  1918. 

Harwell  A  Cannon, 

Times  Building, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen : 

Please  accept  my  congratulations  on  the  high 
plane  on  which  you  conducted  the  negotiations 
which  culminated  In  the  purchase  by  us  of  The 
Union  and  Advertiser,  and  The  Rochester  Times. 
It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  do  business  with  y<Mi  and 
the  men  owning  the  two  properties,  and  now 
that  tlie  two  transactions  are  closed  I  count  all 
concermd  among  my  warmest  personal  friemis.  I 
consider  that  the  Is'st  possible  Indication  of  the 
high  standard  ndopUd  by  your  flmi. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  E.  R.  DAVBNI*ORT. 


HARWELL  &  CANNON 


NEWSPAPER  AND  MAGAZINE  PROPERTIES 


TIMES  BUILDING, 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


ie 


EDITORIAL 


MR.  KATH(>M‘S  DISCLOSURES 

annoiincemcTit  tihi.s  week  that  the 

£  erlitdi'.':  of  The  World’s  Work  and  John  K. 

Uathom,  editor  of  the  Providence  Joum.'U,  had 
iniitii.-illy  atree<l  to  dise<infinue  the  latter's  .series 
(•f  :ir1ieli-s  on  the  (Jerman  .spy  system  in  America, 
i<s<-ntly  staiied  in  that  magazine,  has  aroused  the 
widest  disc'us.sion  as  to  the  |K».ssil)Ie  rt*a.s(>ns  con- 
Iroiliiii;  them  in  IJiis  action. 

it  has  Is'cn  announ<s*d  that  the  sugKe.stion  did 
not  <sHiu'  from  Wa-shiiiKion,  and  tliat  the  author 
and  Ids  iiultlishers  ihs-ided  niton  the  di.stHtnti nuance 
(d'  tile  series  Without  oflicial  pressure. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  Mr.  Uatliom’s  dis- 
<  lost  lit  .s  at  t.his  time  ndiriit  afford  some  smail  mea- 
:  lire  of  Krim  .satisfiwtion  to  th«i  pro-fhtrman.s  of 
lids  eountry,  as  iniikiatinK  the  contempt  in  which 
the  KiU.si’r’s  paid  afcents  held  our  iK-ople  itnd  even 
cur  ollicials  in  the  days  when  they  were  treacher¬ 
ously  plottini;  murder  and  arson  in  a  neutrai  state, 
whos<‘  ifue.sts  they  were.  It  may  suit  the  pro- 
I  lennan  mind  to  take  comfort  in  the  bhouKht  that 
the  unforaetalde  Ik-rnstorff  st-rved  his  ridiculous 
Katser  hy  attemptinir  to  h<K>dwinU  the  American 
Sii'ietaiy  of  Stale  with  gravely  reliear.siHl  a.s.sur- 
.iiiei  s  of  the  iriKxl  faith  of  his  (tovernment. 

I*eihaps  it  is  Is-st  tiiat  lhe.se  thiiiKs  shail  not  now 
wi-itten  into  lilie  history  of  the  Kr<‘at  war.  Hut 
it  is  not  fair  to  John  it.  Itathom  that  an  impres.sion 
.  iioiild  no  alooad  that  his  di.sclosuifs  have  ix'en 
l.irnoly  matters  of  tiction.  .Mr.  Kalhoin  is  a  man 
•  f  Idyll  repute  in  his  profession,  a  man  of  Kreat 
aUili'x  and  cd'  de  p  loyally  to  the  nation  and  its 
i.iii.si'.  l•’roln  the  lirst  he  has  dis<-c‘rned  tihe  nature 
aid  priKs-.s-si  s  of  (h-rman  proi>ayanda  of  tJerman 
methisis  and  policies — and  he  has  fouyht  the  (ler- 
niaiis  from  the  day  tli-  (Jennans  commenci'd  to 
■lU-ht  ns.  He  has  served  tlie  natimi  in  this  fiylit,  and 
l.lie  disi'losiires  he  lias  made  has  heliHsI  us  ail 
to  understand  more  i-learly  the  mental  priH-e.sses 
of  til  ■  fiM‘  ayain.st  whom  <‘very  loyal  .\merican  is 
now  linhtinK. 


NEWS  PRINT  M ANUE.ACTl  RIN(;  COSTS 

\T'r<»!:NKY  HHNItY  A.  WISK.  actinn  for  the 
nevx.4  iirint  maniifiK'liirers  in  Hu-  iieariiiffs  tie- 
fore  I  lie  Kederal  Trade  Commission,  has  Kiv*‘n 
the  repeated  assiir.inis'  that  his  clients  have,  no 
idhei  de.sii-e  than  t.hat  a  fair  ami  I'ea.sonahle  price 
.•■h.ill  Im-  lixed  for  their  priKim-t.  .\s  mdhiny  ei.sxi 
is  d(  sir  d  hy  the  liiiyei>;  of  news  print,  it  wouid 
.sisni  that  a  decision  should  1k>  I'eacheil,  without 
nix'at  ilelay,  which  would  hiing:  (sjual  satisfiu-tion 
to  .dl  partie.;  in  inti-rest. 

In  askiny  for  extensions  of  time  in  which  to  pre- 
y  nt  III  -  cost  of  .schelules  of  the  manufacturers,  .Mr. 
Wise  has  .stivs-si-d  the  trenmndoiis  diffiiailtie.H  fac- 
iny  the  ex|M'rt  accountants  and  othei"s  <‘niraK‘<l  in 
•this  task.  It  would  sisan  tliat  the  trutli  alKiut 
US’s  in  the  n-ws  print  industry  is  isH-uliarly  clu- 
^Ae.  The  uniformed  lay  mind  yains  the  impression, 
i  i  r  mliny  the  records  of  the  Washington  ihearinys, 
I  hat  the  wliole  siiltjeet  of  co.sls  of  manufai'tun*  is 
;.  •  h  lyi  d  alsnit  with  <'eonomic  mysUei.sm  ns  to  well 
I  i^ti  defy  the  efforts  of  the  aeeountant.s  to  rdarify 
i .. 

Till'  wonder  yniw.s,  not  that  the  manufaetiirers 
now  know,  tint  that  they  have  ever  known,  what 
pneis  they  slionld  ehai'ye  for  news  print.  us 

lap-  that  the.si-  priH-ei-dinys  at  Washinyton  may 
« s  i.'ilisli  a  l>.:.si.s  on  •wliieh  future  price  making 
i.ay  ix-si.  witlioiit  .snl»je<dinK  the  manufiu-tuivrs 
to  the  neix-.s.sity.  of  making  a  gue.ss  liigih  enough 
to  protect  tliem  under  any  and  every  iMxssilJe  eon- 
tinyemy. 

RKIMtKSKNTATIVE  HASCOM  SHEMP,  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  has  intriHlueed  a  bill  in  Congress  deny¬ 
ing  llie  .s*-eond-ela.ss  i>o.stal  privileges  to  any  news- 
papi-r  which  sliall  fail  to  maintain,  for  a  period  of 
tliirty  days,  a  "consistent  editorial  policy.”  Through 
thks  flash  of  .statcman.ship  Mr.  Slcmp  has  succeeded 
in  getting  his  name  mentioned  in  the  newspapers — 
and  he  has  done  even  more  than  that:  He  has 
forced  the  editorial  writers  of  the  country  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  there  are  some  things  about  which  It  Is 
imt>us.silile  to  write  editorials. 


They  are  slaves  who  dare  not  be 
In  the  right  with  two  or  three. 

— Lowell. 

HOED  ON  TO  YOUR  LIBERTY  RONDS. 

JAMES  P.  MOKKET.  a  successful  merchant  ot 
Louisville,  suggests  that  Tub  Epitor  and  Pubijsh- 
BU  may  perform  a  distinctive  national  service  by 
urging  the  editors  of  the  country  to  discourage  bar¬ 
ter  in  the  IJls-rty  Honds.  He  lielioves  that  the  new.s- 
pa|»ers  slioiiid  try  to  Influence  local  merchants  to 
aiiandon  the  policy  of  accepting  the  Isinds  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  mert'handise. 

Mr.  Moffet's  contention.s.  arc  .sound,  and  accord 
fully  with  the  earne.st  admonitions  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  MoAdoo  has  shown,  in  public 
.statement.s,  that  the  .sale  or  barter  of  a  Liberty 
Hond  l)y  its  owner  serves  to  defeat  the  primary  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  (lovernment  in  i.s.suing  the  liond. 

The  average  purchaser  of  a  IJberty  Hond  has  act¬ 
ed  upon  an  impulse  to  aid  the  Government  in  the 
proseention  of  the  war  task  through  LENI>ING  to 
the  Treasury  as  much  as  his  money  as  may  bo  savea 
from  his  earnings  or  .spared  from  his  .savings.  To 
dis|M>s(>  of  tile  iKuid  is  to  withdraw  the  loan.  It  .serves 
to  <•aneel  the  support  that  lias  Iieen  thus  tendered 
to  the  nation's  cause.  Kor,  wlien  the  bond  is  put 
upon  the  market,  it  alisorbs  that  amount  of  capital 
which  might  otherwi.s<»  1r*  available  for  further  loans 
to  the  Government. 

The  ownership  of  a  LilMU’ty  Hond  is  a  testimonial 
of  loyalty  to  tlie  nation  at  war — the  nio.st  effective 
<‘videnee  of  patriotism  which  it  is  pos.sible  for  some 
to  give.  Only  the  most  extreme  need  .should  Induce 
any  owner  of  a  Liln-rty  Hond  to  part  with  it.  To 
exchange  it  for  niereliandisc  is  little  le.ss  than  a  dis¬ 
loyal  act,  and  it  would,  indeed,  lie  a  national  service 
if  the  editors  of  the  country  should  try  to  liring 
tills  fa<-t  home  to  their  readers  and  to  merchant.s. 

WHEN  an  Arctic  winter  gripped  New  York  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  tlie  average  New  Yorker  hardly 
lared  to  think  of  what  it  might  mean  to  the  needy 
poor — contenting  himself  with  some  vague  hope  that 
the  winds  might  be  somehow  tempered  to  the 
‘shorn  Iambs" — one  New  Yorker  made  it  his  per¬ 
sonal  business  to  help  temper  the  icy  winds.  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst  sent  coal,  blankets,  and  pro- 
vi.sions  to  the  homes  of  about  four  hundred  of  the 
rity’s  poorest  and  neediest.  There  arc  many  excel¬ 
lent  iieople  who  crltici.se  Mr.  Hearst  for  this  or  that 
policy  or  act,  as  it  is  their  privilege  to  do.  But, 
even  his  habitual  critics  do  not  question  his  bigness 
of  heart  or  the  ways  in  which  he  expresses  his 
.sympathies  with  human  suffering  and  need.  Given 
much,  he  gives  much. 

RUDYAUI)  KIPLING  has  turned  democrat.  In 
ills  speech  at  Kolk.stone  he  iiaraphra.ses  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  and  Lloyd  George.  In  former  times  he 
was  the  spokesman  for  Imperialism  and  the  idea 
of  world  dominion.  Now  he  excoriates  “the  Hun 
ideal,  the  Hun's  root-notions  of  life,  under  whose 
disiR-nsation  man  would  again  become  the  natural 
prey,  liody  and  soul,  of  his  better-armed  ^neighbor.” 
Incidentally,  .somebody  may  suggest  to  the  German 
"High  f'ommand”  the  timely  Interest  that  one  of 
Kipling's  greatest  poems  should  hold  for  them  just 
n„w_‘"rbc  Truce  of  the  Hoar.” 
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WHEN  SILENCE  IS  NOT  GOLDEN 

1HVIN  S.  COHB  is  the  writer  of  an  allegory  in 
a  recent  i.ssue  of  the  Salurda-y  Evening  Post 
entitled:  "The  Tluinders  of  Silence.”  He  pictures 
a  member  of  Congro.ss — Ja.son  Mallard,  he  calls  him 
— who  has  become  the  hope  and  solace  of  the  dis¬ 
loyal  elements  in  onr  citizenship  through  his  preach¬ 
ing  of  non-resistance,  and  the  hle.ssings  of  that 
sort  of  "peace”  which  is  now  in  evidence  in  the 
portions  of  Helgium  and  of  Krance  which  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  flermans. 

Mr.  Cobh,  in  the  cour.se  of  his  figurative  story, 
shows  how  the  editors  and  publishers  of  Amerie.a 
formed  a  pact,  pledging  themselves  to  see  to  it 
that  the  name  of  this  man  should  never  appear 
again  in  their  column.s.  Ttiis  policy,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  Mr.  Cobli’s  allegory,  .served  to  di.sarm  the 
disloyal  Congressman,  to  deprive  him  of  a  following 
and  to  bring  him  such  a  simse  of  utter  isolation 
that  he  finally  killed  him.scif. 

Mr.  Cobb’s  story  is  written  with  power  alid  con¬ 
viction — and  almost  persuades  the  reader  that  he 
has  found  the  remedy  for  pro-Germanism.  Per- 
hap.s,  in  the  solitary  in.stance  of  the  member  of 
Congress  whose  identity  lie  has  liut  thinly  veiled 
under  the  name  of  Mallard,  this  might  be  rrue. 
i.s  eoneeivable  that,  in  sueli  inslunce.s,  "pitile.ss 
.silence”  rniglit  bo  even  more  useful  than  "pitile.ss 
publicity.” 

Hut  Ml*.  Cobli's  psycliologieal  nostrum  would  not 
serve  as  a  panacea  for  the  great  majority  of 
nuisances  and  evils.  Coriuiit  or  inefticient  public 
oHieial.s,  for  example,  would  welcome  a  conspiracy 
of  .silenc*e  as  to  their  offences  on  the  part  of  the 
newspapers. 

To  cite  an  instance  of  larger  import:  Mr.  (kibh 
himself,  having  been  marooned  in  Ih'lgium  when 
that  unhappy  country  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
German  invasion,  did  not  adopt  a  policy  of  silence 
as  to  the  atrocities  committed  there  under  tlie  guise 
of  war.  He  did  not  decide  tliat  the  way  to  regene¬ 
rate  the  Potsdam  Madman  was  to  refuse  to  men¬ 
tion  his  name  in  the  papers,  or  to  picture  any  of 
the  liarbarous  acts  of  his  military  commanders.  Tliat 
method  would  hardly  have  siTved  to  arou.se  the  fury 
of  the  free  people  ot  the  world,  and  to  have  sealed — 
as  publicity  has  scaled— tho  doom  of  military  au¬ 
tocracy.  “The  Thunders,”  not  of  "SIIvENCE,”  but 
of  REVELATION  have  worked  for  the  rcgemu'ation 
of  the  world  in  this  decisive  struggle. 

As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  when  “God  SAID 
"Let  there  be  light,”  the  utteix'd  thouglit,  tlie  ex¬ 
pressed  idea,  still  are  potent,  still  create,  regenerate 
and  rule. 

THE  San  Francisco  Daily  News,  in  tho  course  of 
an  editorial  on  the  comparative  value  of  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon  newspapers,  says:  "A  careful 
comparison,  over  a  period  of  two  year.s,  made  in 
New  York  recently,  showed  that  87  per  cent,  of  the 
news  of  the  world  is  printed  first  in  the  afternoon 
newspapers.”  It  is  safe  to  .say  that  the  readers  of 
New  York  newspapers  have  not  been  awaixi  of  any 
such  monopoly  of  news  on  the  part  of  the  afternoon 
papers,  for  the  morning  papers  continue  to  in¬ 
crease  their  hold  upon  the  popular  favor  and  in- 
tere.st.  It  is,  of  course,  equally  true  that  the  pro¬ 
gressive  afternoon  papers,  having  overcome  the 
former  dilllciilties  encountered  in  tlie  hurried  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  news,  are  as  steadily  growing  in  favor 
and  prestige.  Each  class  of  newspaper,  morning  and 
evening,  is  measuring  up  to  a  standard  of  usefulness 
and  public  service  formerly  unattainable.  The  after¬ 
noon  parer  has  established  itself  so  strongly  that  it 
does  not  need,  any  longer,  to  light  for  recognition  of 
its  value,  for  everybody  concedes  it. 

IN  a  period  of  space-conservation  it  is  pathetic  to 
witness  the  efforts  of  many  newspapers  to  keep 
alive  the  interest  in  basehall.  At  a  time  when  no 
baseball  is  being  played,  columns  and  even  pages 
are  devoted  to  piffle  and  twaddle  on  the  subject.  If 
a  player  is  inclined  to  sulk  about  his  next  year’s 
contract,  the  momentous  news  commands  more 
space  than  is  accorded  to  the  War  Communiques  of 
the  Allies.  This  eagerness  to  waste  precious  space 
is  a  serious  Indictment  of  the  intelligence  of  Amer¬ 
ican  editors. 
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Government  is  a  trust,  and  the  officers  of  the 
government  are  trustees;  and  both  the  trust  and 
the  trustees  are  created  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people.— Henry  Clay. 


PERSONALS 

Rodman  wanamakek,  owner  ot 

the  I’hilmlolphia  Dr(\s.s,  h:is  been 
I)oint-(><l  a  »peei;il  IKvputy  Police  Poin- 
niissioner,  to  take  charge  of  the  police 
reserves  of  New  York,  the  name  by 
which  the  Home  Defence  I^'ague  Is  to 
1ki  kno'wn. 

Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  president, 
New  York  Evening  Post,  leaves  to-day 
for  a  trip  to  California.  On  Wednesday, 
March  20,  he  will  make  an  address  at 
the  3(!mi-centennial  celebration  of  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  on 
“Journalism  and  International  Hela- 
tlons.”  He  will  spend  a  week  at  New 
Orleans  en  route  to  California,  and  will 
spend  a  day  or  two  at  Hou.ston  and  El 
Pa.so,  being  absent  from  New  York 
aliout  a  month. 

Sam  B,  An.son,  former  publisher  of 
the  Columbus  (O.)  Daily  Monitor,  is 
now  head  of  the  New  York  American’s 
Wiushington  bureau. 

Major  l'’iederick  Palmer,  attached  to 
the  intelligence  .s<'ction  of  Gen.  Per¬ 
shing’s  .Htaff,  has  returned  to  France. 

Uu.s.sel  Kent,  recently  with  the  New 
York  Sun,  has  Ix'en  nanusl  matiiiging 
<'<litor  of  the  Knoxville  .Journal  and 
'rrilnme.  For  three  years  Mr.  Kent  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Now  Orleans 
Timos-Pieayunc  and  for  three  years 
inan.aging  e<litor  and  vi<‘e-pre.sident  of 
the  Memi)lils  New.s-S<‘imltar.  He  did 
his  first  newsjtaper  work  on  the  Chatti- 
ncM)ga  Times  fifteen  yc-ars  ago. 

W.  B.  Dimon  has  re.signed  ftann  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Telegram  to  l>e- 
eome  manager  of  the  Huntington  (We.st 
Va.)  Herald-1  )i.s-patch.  He  succec<ls  W. 

U.  Mansfield. 

Sidney  D.  Dong,  buslne.ss  manager  of 
the  Wichit.a  (Kan.)  Ea.gU‘,  is  l)oo.sting 
tile  "father  and  son”  movement  in  Kan¬ 
sas.  Ho  reoently  delivered  the  principal 
addre.ss  at  a  recent  "father  .and  .son” 
me(ding  at  Cheney,  Kan.. 

V.  G.  Serlvncr,  editor  of  the  Clay 
Center  (K.an.)  Dally  Uepuldican,  is  now 
in  Washington  serving  as  a.s.si.sta.nt 
manager  of  the  Nation’s  Business,  the 
oflieial  publication  of  the  United  States 
('haml)er  of  Commerce. 

Hut)ert  M.  Harrison,  formerly  a  rc- 
ptjrter  for  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Evening 
.lournal,  has  Joined  the  W.ar  Siivings 
Committee  for  Texas,  as  director  of 
puldicity. 

Henry  C.  p-ord  has  resigned  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News  to  become  editor  of  the  Lorena 
(Tex.)  Ilegister. 

D.  Boyce,  I,os  AngeJes  newspaper 
man,  is  now  reading  copy  on  the  San 
irranci.sco  Call-Po.st. 

C.  M.  Jackson,  veteran  San  Francisco 
newspafier  man  and  humorist,  has  left 
the  Bulletin  and  joined  the  shaft  ot  the 
Call,  editing  a  daily  column  captioned, 
“Tjistening  a  Minute  to  C.  M.  Jack- 
•son." 

Stuart  Neale  has  been  made  night  city 
editor  of  the  San  FrancLsco  bureau  of 
the  Associated  Pre.ss. 

Charles  Coleman,  city  editor  of  the 
S.an  leranclsco  Examiner,  has  been 
tran.sforred  temporarily  to  the  city  desk 
of  the  I.,os  Angeles  Examiner.  In  his 
absence,  William  Ig:vi.ngs  is  city  editor 
of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

S.  B.  Standsird  has  been  made  news 
editor  of  the  St.  Ixuiis  Star.  George 

W.  Hfiber,  former  head  of  the  copy 
desk,  has  been  promoted  to  telegraph 
editor.  '  ' 

S.  G.  Dameron,  of  the  copy  desk  of 
the  St.  Louis  Star,  has  joined  the  avi¬ 
ation  corps  of  the  army. 

.John  C  Kol)ert.s,  Jr.,  son  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  St.  Ix)uls  Star,  has  en- 
rollo<l  In  the  naval  aviation  service. 


Roberts  siX'nt  five  months  in  France 
with  the  American  Plcld  Service  as  a 
driver  of  a  munitions  truck.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  St.  Ixiuis  last  Noveinlx'f 
after  the  .service  had  been  di.scontinued 
as  a  voluntary  organization  and  Its 
work  taken  over  by  the  French  Govern- 
Tuent. 

P.  B.  Stone  has  sold  his  interest  in 
the  McAlester  (Okla.)  Dally  News- 
Cai)ital  to  George  W.  Held,  of  Wichita, 
Kan.  Mr.  (Stone  has  been  luisiness 
manager  of  the  News-Capital  for  ten 
yeara 

(j.  E.  Adams,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Montrose  (Colo.)  Daily  Pre.ss,  is 
contemplating  the  i>urchase  of  the 
Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Daily  News 
which  Is  to  be  sold  al)out  March  18. 

Charles  Clogston,  de.sk  man  on  the 
(luclnnatl  Po.st,  has  been  ai>pointed 
editor  of  the  Denver  Express. 

P'ord  M.  Pettit  has  Ix'en  tran.sferred 
from  the  Denver  As.sociated  Press  office 
to  Ciimp  Ix>wi.s,  Wash.  He  has  been 
.suc<-ecded  in  Denver  by  Reed  Hayes, 
formerly  with  the  Ass<Haated  Press  in 
San  l<'rancl.sco. 

William  Robson,  former  a.s.sl-!fant 
sporting  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Coiri- 
inercial  Tribune  Ix-foi-e  entering  mili¬ 
tary  service,  has  lieen  honorably  dis- 
charg('d  and  has  rcdtirned  to  his  former 
I)ositlon. 

Charles  Brill,  former  .siK)rting  editor 
of  the  Tul.sa  (Okla.)  World,  is  now  city 
editor.  Ho  has  Ix-en  succts'ded  liy  Ixirry 
Dailey,  former  sporting  editor  of  the 
Enid  (Okla.)  New.s. 

William  Shafer,  for  two  years  <'ity 
hall  reporter  for  the  Cincinnati  Com¬ 
mercial  Tribune,  has  ix'en  apixjinted 
chief  a.ssi.stant  to  Dr.  R.  B.  Blume,  city 
and  county  food  administrator. 

Charlc'S  T.  Malone,  formerly  of  tlie 
County  Press  Service  of  White  I’lain.s, 
N.  Y.,  now  a  metrdx>r  of  the  PYcneh 
Iriying  Corp.s,  is  on  a  visit  at  his  home 
in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  after  twenty  months’ 
ji'rvico  in  P'rance.  He  was  .so  .seri¬ 
ously  Injured  recently  when  he  fell  from 
his  aeroplane,  that  when  found  he  was 
thought  dead  and  taken  to  a  morgue. 
Later  it  was  discovered  ho  was  alive 
and  had  one  chance  In  a  hundred  to 
live.  He  took  that  one  chance  anJ 
lived.  He  Is  now  home  on  a  four 
months’  furlough,  after  which  he  will 
return  to  active  .service  in  France. 

B.  W.  Whittier  has  left  the  Omah.r 
World-Herald  to  serve  on  the  copy 
de.sk  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press. 

Ralph  Nelnhausi'r,  until  recently  re¬ 
porter  on  the  St.  Pafil  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press,  has  gone  to  Berkeley, 
Cal.,  for  instruction  in  aviation. 


Visitors  to  New  York 

D.  D.  Moore,  New  Orleans  Tinies- 
Picaytme. 

.T.  W.  McClure,  Cleveland  New.s  and 
Sunday  Ix'ader. 

P’rederick  I.  Thomp.son,  Mobile  Regis¬ 
ter  and  News-Item. 

Paul  T.  Harber,  Commerce  (Ga.)  Ob¬ 
server. 


Augusta  Herald  Joins  Kddy  List 
The  Augusta  (Ga.)  Herald  announces 
the  appolntmefiV ''of  the  cffas.  H.  Eddy 
Co.,  New  York,  Chicago  and  Boston,  as 
foreign  advertising  representatives,  ef¬ 
fective  March  1. 


TELLS  WHY  HE  OPPOSES 
PAID  GOVERNMENT  ADS 

(Continued  from  page  8) 
would  have  to  go  into  all  if  it  went  into 
any — which  Is  an  lmpos.slble  proposition. 

"There  has  been  much  discussion  of 
the  advertising  of  the  Liberty  Loan 
Committee,  and  many  criticisms  have 
been  levelled  at  what  has  been  called 
‘free  advertising’  in  connection  with  it. 
It  is  a  misnomer  to  call  this  free  ad¬ 
vertising.  In  almo.st  all  Instances  we 
pay  for  the  display  space  we  u.se.  Many 
publi.shers  have  offered  us  pages  of  ad¬ 
vertising  without  recompen.se.  but  in 
nearly  every  In.stance  we  have  declined 
their  tenders. 

APPEAL  TO  PATRIOTISM. 

"What  we  do  is  to  appeal  to  the  com¬ 
munity  to  put  up  money  as  their  .service 
to  the  country  in  her  need.  In  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  district  we  have  150  to  200 
trained  men  who  have  been  lent  to  us 
by  their  concerns  for  the  purpo.se  of  so¬ 
liciting  money  to  pay  for  advertising. 
The  2,000  other  IJberty  Ix)an  Committee 
up-Statc  and  in  the  twelve  northern 
counties  of  New  Jerst!y  and  the  one 
county  of  Connecticut  that  constitute 
this  entire  district,  are  doing  the  same. 
As  yet,  of  course,  we  cannot  tell  what 
the  volume  of  their  success  will  be.  In 
thirty  days  of  the  last  Lllxjrty  Ixian  we 
u.sed  space  which,  at  the  commercial 
rates,  would  amount  to  $900,000.  In  New 
York  city  we  used  600  full  pages,  and 
1,500  were  u.sed  outside  the  city. 

"I  claim  that  the  work  we  arc  doing 
is  of  direct  benefit  to  publishers  and  ad- 
vertl.sing  men.  We  are  educating  hun¬ 
dreds  of  firms,  corporations,  and  indi¬ 
viduals  in  the  value  of  advcrti.sing  who 
nave  never  advertised  before.  The  re¬ 
sult  ought  to  be,  and  I  believe  it  will 
be,  of  great  importance,  not  only  to  ad- 
verti.sing  men  and  publi.shers,  but  to  the 
industries  of  the  country  as  well.  ^ 

"Be.sides  this,  wo  are  educating  the 
jx'ople  to  buy  bonds  and  so  save  their 
re.sources.  It  is  true  that  we  arc  selling 
Government  bonds,  and  war  bonds  at 
that,  but  the  people  are  buying  them 
more  freely  than  ever  before.  It  took 


several  generations  for  the  bankers  of 
this  country  to  develop  350,000  bond 
buyer.s.  For  the  first  loan  our  method 
of  advcrti.sing,  together  with  the  Im¬ 
pulse  of  the  patriotic  spirit,  developed 
four  million  bond  buyer.s,  and  the  .second 
loan  brought  out  ton  millions.  I  doulit 
if  a  paid  advertising  campaign  by  the 
Government  would  bring  any  better  rc- 
sult.s,  no  matter  how  magnificent  the 
appropriation. 

DEFENDS  TIMES  CAMPAIGN. 

“A  great  deal  has  been  .said  about  the 
five  pages  we  used  in  the  New  York 
Times  ■  in  one  day  at  the  clo.se  of  the 
last  campaign.  It  has  been  called  scat¬ 
terbrained  advertising.  But  when  you 
remember  that  the  New  York  Times  is 
the  leading  paper  of  its  kind  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  and  the  results  we  got  from 
it,  the  five  pages  were  not  too  much  to 
u.se  in  the  single  day.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  read  the  Times,  and 
we  went  to  them  with  force  in  five 
pages.  Among  them  are  visitors  to  the 
metropoli.s,  foreigner.s,  and  the  men  who 
control  the  machinery  of  the  country, 
and  wo  reached  them  all  with  a  vigor 
that  was  effective.  Of  course,  we  aim 
to  distribute  our  advertising  equably. 
We  shall  be  aide  to  do  .so  in  the  next 
I'ampaign. 

"This  leads  to  a  thought  that  ought 
to  appeal  to  every  patriotic  man  in  the 
country.  The  Liberty  Ixian  campaigns 
have  brought  result.s.  Why  disturl)  .i 
j)lan  that  is  getting  acros.s,  for  a  theory? 
We  have  not  violated  the  principle  of 
I)ald  advertising,  lus  I  have  shown  you. 
Not  a  step  has  ix'en  tak^n  without  con¬ 
sultation  with  advcrti.sing  men  of  wide 
experience.  If  those  who  are  agitating 
for  paid  advertising  by  the  Government 
would  only  enter  the  matter  as  deeply 
as  these  men  have  they  would  arrive  at 
tlie  same  conclusion  that  they  reached.” 


Attacks  Oeel  Itiireaii 
(Special  to  Tub  Riiitob  and  Pcbmsiier.) 
Washington,  Feliruary  27. — Senator 
Gallinger,  the  Republican  leader,  has 
sent  a  resolution  to  the  rornmittee  on 
.Apliropriations  calling  for  the  names 
of  the  employees  of  the  Uommittee  on 
Uiibik;  Information  an<l  tlie  salaries 
which  they  receive.  Senator  Gallinger 
ha.s  charged  the  “Creel  liureau”  with 
putting  on  the  payroll  newspaper  cor-- 
respondents  to  exploit  the  bureau’s  ac¬ 
tivities. 


The  Salt  Lake  (Utah) 
Tribune  Has  Signed  a 
Contract  for  the  Haskin 
Service  for  One  Year 
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FINNEY  CHAMPIONS  PAID 
AD  POLICY  l  OR  NATION 

(Continued  from  page  9) 
food,  and  o<her  fjovemmont 
are  iKmprht. 

“The  f»overnm<Tit  will  have  to  come 
to  this  sooner  or  latj-r,  and  the  sooner 
the  Udter  for  the  United  States.  Not 
iM-cjiiise  tlie  pnUishers  will  weary  of 
KiviiiK.  or  their  i«itriotisin  fail,  nor  lie- 
(■ans<>  .advertisers  will  fail  to  pive  part 
of  the  space  they  Imy  to  the  fjovern- 
ment,  nor  «‘ven  lK‘can.se  patriotic,  citi¬ 
zens  will  i—ase  to  i-ontrilmte  funds  to  Vk; 
laid  out  in  advert i.sinp.  None  of  these 
<-ontinK<*n<1es  will  ever  c»ccur,  no  mat¬ 
ter  herw  lonp  the  war  draps  out.  The 
la-ason  lies  deers'r. 

"We  are  at  war  with  the  most  ef¬ 
ficient  nation  in  the  world.  If  we  flpht 
efficien<'y  with  inetfleiency  we  shall  lo.se. 
Such  a  proposition  needs  no  argument. 
I  would  be  the  last  man  to  criticise  the 
(Jovemnvnt's  con<iuct  of  the  W'ar.  or  to 
vi>i<-e  concerning  any  field  of  end<‘avor 
a  comment  that  I  did  not  consider  con¬ 
structive,  but  the  fact  is  glaringly  ap- 
r>arent  that  nothing  but  a  centralized, 
well  organized.  i>aid  adverti.sing  c.am- 
t>aign  by  the  Government  will  b;^  ef¬ 
fective. 

WORK  NKKIiS  (•KNTIlAI.IZATIf»N. 

"Take  any  or  all  the  publicity  cam¬ 
paigns  that  have  Is-en  made — I/il»erty 
I»an.  War  Savings  Stamps,  or  anything 
else.  In  each  the  efforts  have  been 
widely  scattered  .and  without  centraliza¬ 
tion  or  cohesion.  There  have  been,  and 
there  still  ar  cami>algns  in  this  city, 
.and  that,  all  over  the  country,  each 
working  individually,  and  each,  in  most 
instances,  creating  a  duplication  of  ef¬ 
fort.  The  mail.s.  as  I  have  pointed  out. 
have  ts'cn  burdened  with  free  publicity 
Tnatte-rs.  only  a  small  jiart  of  which  is 
read  by  the  p^-ople  to  wbom  it  is  direct- 
<sl.  The  waste  basket  catches  most  of 
it  direct  from  the  envelope,  if  the  en¬ 
velope,  indeed,  is  or»ened  at  all.  With 
centr.'iliz.ation  of  organization  and  piiid 
display  advertising  this  could  not  h.ap- 
pen. 

"Wh.at  is  needtsl  now  is  a  <'.'impaign 
of  thi.s  character  to  educate  the  Ameri- 
c.an  people  to  save.  If  the  Government 
would  make  an  appropriation  .and  or¬ 
ganize  an  adverti.sing  department  this 
could  be  done.  America  has  never  Is'en 
a  thrifty  n.atlon,  but  it  mu.st  liecome  one 
to  win  this  war.  If  the  people  could 
only  realize  that  during  the  war  the 
Government  needs  vast  sums  of  money, 
and  th.at  the  only  place  to  get  it  is  from 
the  purses  of  the  people,  they  W'ould 
save.  Then  we  could  .sell  Ijl>erty  bonds, 
St.amps.  or  anything  else  the  Govern¬ 
ment  wanted  to  sell.  1>ecan.s<>  the  peo- 
pl®  would  have  the  money.  .lust  lurw 
the  Government  cannot  save.  The  .sol¬ 
diers  in  the  field  eat  twice  as  much  as 
they  did  when  at  home,  their  wear  out 
twice  the  clothing  they  did  in  civil  pur- 
.“uits,  they  send  thoti.sands  of  dollars 
flying  through  the  air  with  every  bar¬ 
rage  they  l.ay  down  before  the  enemy, 
they  wear  out  flying  machines  in  com¬ 
paratively  few  hours.  To  fill  these  and 
other  needs  the  Government  must  ac¬ 
tually  have  money  to  waste  if  we  hope 
to  win  this  war.  The  puHbic  must  de¬ 
duce  its  consumption  of  both  dollars 
and  commodities  so  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  shall  have  funds  in  lavish  mea¬ 
sure. 

"There  is  only  one  way.  to  my  mind, 
to  accomplish  this  re.sult.  I.,et  thi.s  great 
flovernment  go  into  a  great  paid,  cen¬ 
tralized  .adverti.sing  carniKiign.  using  the 
people's  money  in  that  as  it  does  in 
ever>1hing  else  for  war  purf>oses.  and 
teach  the  people  to  save  a  spoonful  of 


thei-e  will  V»e  amjJe  funds  to  maintain 
o>ir  dernwracy  again.st  the  terrific  on¬ 
slaught  of  German  autocracy.” 


SUPPRESS  RATHOM’S  SPY 
STORY  IN  WORLD’S  WORK 

(Continued  from  page  12) 
the  arch-f>lotters  of  fJei-many  against 
this  country.  Hoy-Kd  he  des<'ril>c.s  as 
••a.sily  the  superior  of  the  others  in  men¬ 
tality.  Von  |{ernst»>ifr,  lie  says,  abso¬ 
lutely  <a>ntrolle<l  I»r.  Dumba,  the  Aus¬ 
trian  .Xmliassador.  The  German  ('ount, 
he  as.sert.s,  while  po.siiig  as  a  martyr 
fiefore  the  American  p«a)ple,  was  all 
the  time  spreading  German  propaganda 
surreptitiously  and  directing  works  of 
violence  again.st  plants  and  ves.scis, 
though  keeping  very  carefully  away 
from  any  activity  in  direct  connection 
with  the  lilowing  up  of  factories  or  of 
ships. 

One  of  the  mo.st  striking  features  of 
the  article  is  the  narration  of  an  in¬ 
terview  Mr.  Itathom  had  with  Boy-Ed 
In  the  German  tTub,  112  Central  Park 
South,  New  York,  at  the  latter’s  invi¬ 
tation.  There  the  captain  a.sked  Mr. 
Kathom  to  take  charge  of  a  German 
news  luireau.  promising  JIO.OOO  a  month 
for  maintenance  and  $2,000  a  month  to 
Mr.  Kathom  as  per.sonal  salary. 

At  this  interview,  al.so,  ('apt.  Hoy-Ed 
.asked  him  to  .suggest  to  the  Pre.sident 
that  either  Mr.  Wilson  or  Mr.  Bryan, 
then  Secretary  of  State,  .should  beg 
manufacttirers  not  to  make  arms  for 
neutral  countries,  as.suring  them  that 
they  w’ould  thereby  hasten  the  coming 
of  peace.  Mr.  Kathom  says  he  laid  the 
whole  matter  of  his  interview  with  Boy- 
Ed  t)efore  the  President  a  few  days 
thereafter.  Immediately  a  German 
propaganda  for  an  embargo  on  arms 
was  begun  all  over  the  P'^nitt'd  States. 

Mr.  Kathom,  in  this  article,  also  tells 
of  a  German  plot  aimed  to  control  the 
plac  ing  of  the  Government  wireless  sta¬ 
tion  in  the  Philippines,  the  object  being 
to  have  them  where  they  would  he  of 
the  great esrt  service  to  the  German  Gov¬ 
ernment  if  it  should  take  the  islands. 


♦  HENRY  L.  EINSTEIN  DIES 


Wa*  OwncT  of  the  New  York  Press 
From  189.5  to  1912. 

Henry  1^.  Einstein,  owner  of  the  New 
York  Press  from  1895  to  1912,  died 
Thursday  at  his  home,  44  We.st  53d 
St  red.  after  an  ilinc.ss  of  .several 
months.  He  was  sixty-nine  years  old, 
and  was  a  native  of  New  York  city. 

In  memory  of  his  ccniy  .son,  Ijcwi.s,  Mr. 
Einstein  gave  a  children's  r>avilion  to 
Mmint  Sinai  Hospital  in  1904,  this  being 
only  one  of  his  many  charities.  His 
only  other  child,  Mrs.  Myron  S.  Falk, 
is  dead.  He  leaves  a  widow.  A  brother, 
I-klw1n  Einstein,  was  Dock  Commis.sion- 
er  under  Mayor  Strong  after  having 
tceen  Kc-publiean  candidate  for  M.ayor  In 
1892.  David  E.  Em.anuel  and  Charles 
Einstein  were  other  brothers. 

Funeral  .services  will  be  held  Sunday 
at  Mr.  Eintein’s  late  home. 
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NEW  JERSEY 

—A  State  With  a  Past) 
Present  and  Future 

New  Jersey  looms  brilliant  on  the 
pages  of  history — from  revolutionary 
days  to  1918. 

New  Jersey  at  this  moment  is  probably  first 
of  all  states  in  the  Union  in  its  importance 
as  to  the  work  of  war — its  shipbuilding, 
its  munition  making,  its  steel  products,  its 
giant  railroad  terminals,  its  unapproached 
shipping  facilities,  its  great  encampments 
— all  mark  it  a  state  of  marvellous 
resources,  of  wealth-making  possibilities 
almost  unlimited. 

New  Jersey's  FUTUREl  It  would  exhaust 
the  vocabulary  of  the  most  versatile  writer 
to  begin  to  depict  the  future  of  the  state. 

Its  industrial  development,  its  commercial 
expansion,  its  agricultural  enrichment,  are 
almost  beyond  the  ordinary  comprehension. 

»  *  * 

And  it  is  to  this  booming,  growing,  populous 
field  that  the  live  newspapers  of  New  Jersey 
invite  advertisers  to  sow  seed.  Here  where 
there  is  “money  to  burn.”  Here  where  peo¬ 
ple  have  the  widest  variety  of  wants — to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  climate  that  runs 
the  gamut  from  arctic  to  tropical,  and  to 
satisfy  the  desires  of  those  of  great  wealth 


to  those  who  earn  good  steady  wages. 

Let  These  Newspapers 

Carry  Your 

Message : 

Paper 

Circulation.  Rate  5,000  lines 

Ashurj  Park  Press  (E) . 

.  7,886 

.0207 

AUaiitic  City  Press  (H)  Union  (E). 

. 14,848 

.0360 

Camden  Courier  (E) . 

. 11,484 

.026 

Elizabeth  Journal  (E)  (A.B.C.) . 

. 16,752 

J)818 

Ilaekcnsack  Record  . 

. 6,426 

.0178 

Newark  Sunday  Call  (S) . 

. 46,000 

.11 

Newark  Star  Eagle  (E) . 

. 61,218 

.10 

Morristown  Record  (E) . 

.0107 

Passaic  Herald  (E) . 

. 5,680 

J)16 

Passaic  News  (E) . 

. 7,266 

.0216 

Paterson  Call  (M) . 

. 18,827 

.0321 

Paterson  Press  Guardian  (E) . 

. 18,988 

.08 

Paterson  Sunday  Chronicle  (S) . 

. 8,684 

.08 

Perth  Amboy  Evening  News  (E)... 

. 7,000 

.018 

Plainfield  Courier  News  (E) . 

. 7,280 

.0216 

Union  Hill  (Weehawken)  Hudson-Dispatch  14,000 

.02 

(K)  Ad  Plan  by  Thtodor*  S.  Faltingar  AdvtrtUint  Aganey,  Nawarh,  N.  J. 
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ROCHESTER  NEWSPAPERS 
MERGE  FOLLOWING  SALE 

{Continued  from  page  14) 
U'Kislatlve  and  executive  committees  of 
the  National  Kditorial  Association. 

Edwin  Roland  Davenport  was  l)orn  in 
Ithaca.  Novcm'lM?r  30,  1875.  He  attend¬ 
ed  the  Univer.sity  of  Neliraska  at  Din- 
<'oIn  in  1894-1898  and  refers  to  the  fact 
that  the  drill  master  of  the  Ciulet  Dorps 
of  the  I'niversity  was  Eieut.  I’er.shiiiK. 
who  is  now  in  charse  of  the  .Vmerican 
Kxi)editlonary  forces. 

When  he  left  college,  Mr.  Davenport 
organixed  a  ('onymer<1al  News  llureau 
in  Om.-tha.  He  Is'came  half  owner  of 
the  Elmira  Gazette  in  1905,  the  proper¬ 
ty  at  that  time  of  David  H.  Hill,  who 
was  Governor  and  afterwards  I’nited 
States  Senator. 


In  di.scussing  the  Uoche.ster  deal  with 
a  representative  of  Thk  Eiutok  ano 
RcBiasHEa  in  New  York  on  Friday. 
Aubrey  Harwell,  of  the  firm  of  Harwell 
and  Gannon,  said: 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  Uoche.ster  tran.saction  and  a  f«‘a- 
ture  of  far  reaching  importance  to  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  t'nited  States,  wjus  the 
fact  that  only  12  per  cent,  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Dnion  and  .Advertiser 
and  the  Rochester  Evening  Times  was 
lost  when  the  three  evening  papers  of 
R(H'lie.ster  went  from  the  penny  Ita.sis 
to  two  cents  on  F«'bruary  18  th  of  this 
year.  Sus<>quent  days  showed  a  gradu¬ 
al  increase  back  to  normal  and  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  February  2.3rd,  the  lo.s.s  had  l>een 
reduced  to  aibout  9  p«'r  cent. 

"It  is  the  Ix'llef  of  the  retiring  owners 
and  also  the  buyers  of  these  two  proper¬ 
ties  that  the  Rochester  Times-llnion 
will  l)egin  next  we«'k  with  a  circulation 
approximately  75,000  copies  per  day  on 
the  two  cent  basi.s.  Incidentally,  from 
this  Item  of  circulation  alone  will  come 
in  net  revenue  to  the  new  corporation 
approximately  four  times  the  net  earn¬ 
ings  that  have  been  shown  in  recent 
years  when  the  two  properties  operated 
independently.  This  makes  no  claim 
for  Increased  adverti.sing  business 
which  will  naturally  follow  in  the  wake 
of  this  consolidation. 

"Our  exiH-rieni-es  have  convinced  us 
l)eyond  question  that  the  only  royal 
road  to  creating  big  new.spaper  values 
through  multiplied  net  earnings,  lies 
along  the  con.solidation  route.  Some  of 
the  examples  in  which  we  htive  l)een 
factors  are;  Hridgeport,  Conn.;  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa.;  Pater.son,  N.  .1.;  (’harlotte,  N. 
C.,  and  numerous  smaller  fields.  In 
every  single  instance  the  net  result  has 
been  more  important  than  was  antici¬ 
pated  by  the  intere.sted  parties  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the.se  merges.” 


Per.sons  who  .say  they  never  l>ellcve 
what  they  see  in  the  newspapers  are 
apt  to  be  the  ones  who  He  to  reporters, 
vance  of  the.se  mergers.” 


The  Best  Known  Slogan 
in  St.  Louis 


-doni  sayTaptf 

^“5tar: 


Trad*  Hark  Keclatared 


Foreirn  Advertiaina  RepreaentatiTea 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

ChleiiK»  I*hila<lelp1ila  New  York 


PROTECT  GOVERNMENT  ADS 


Bill  Introclured  to  Prevent  Defacement 
of  War-Time  Advertising. 

(Bpeoial  to  The  Euitoe  and  Publisbbb.) 

Washington,  F'ebruary  28. — A  bill  to 
prevent  the  defacement  or  obliteration 
of  Government  war  advertising,  which 
may  lead  to  a  similar  measure  to  pre¬ 
vent  defacement  of  all  advertising  in 
pejice  time,  has  t>een  introduced  in  t’’ 
Hou.so  by  Representative  Denton,  of  In¬ 
diana.  The  bill  defines  "Government 
war  adverti.sing”  as  "any  ftrinted  or 
lithographed  matter  having  to  do  witti 
the  succe.ssful  i-onduct  of  the  so-ealled 
transatlantic  war,  such  as  printed  or 
lithographed  matter  l)eing  i.ssued  by 
the  Government  Printing  Office  by  au¬ 
thority  of  any  Government  department, 
bureau,  or  agency,  and  having  the  usua' 
inscription,  ‘VV.ashington,  Government 
Printing  Office,’  with  the  year  of  pub¬ 
lication  designated  thereon.” 

The  bill  provides  that  agencies  other 
than  the  Federal  Government  issuing 
patriotic  advertising  may  Ixi  protected 
by  arrangement  with  the  Gommittec  on 
Public  Information. 

Penalties  of  a  tine  of  not  more  than 
$500  and  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  six  months  are  i)rovided. 

The  bill  known  as  H.  K.  1019:1  ha 
tH-en  referred  to  the  Gommittec  on 
.Indicia  ry. 

Want  (Government  Advertising  Seen 

Rol)ert  Grier  Cook,  representing  Mayor 
Gaynor’s  Hillboard  Gommi.s.sion,  the 
Fifth  Avenue  A.ssociation,  the  City  Club, 
and  other  civic  organizations,  has  sent  a 
letter  to  President  Wilson  and  to  tho 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.! 
of  the  Senate  and  Hou.se  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  urging  the  Federal  Government 
to  pass  a  law  making  it  a  penal  offence 
to  cover  Government  adverti.sing. 


THI'G  superintendent  of  a  news¬ 
paper  plant  which  had  lieen 
using  a  number  of  other-than- 
Intertype  machines  of  various 
models  some  months  ago  asked 
the  proprietor  to  Imy  an  Intertype 

He  did. 

A  few  months  later  he  ordered 
another  Intertype. 

Shortly  after  that  an  cfticicncy 
man  representitng  tlie  other-than- 
Intertype  macliines  blew  in. 

“Say,”  he  said  to  the  superm- 
tendent,  “everywhere  around  here 
1  hear  you  are  rooting  for  the 
Intertype.” 

“Why  not,”  said  the  superinten¬ 
dent,  “it  is 

“The  Better  Machine” 


INTERTYPE 

CORPORATION 

50  Court  St.  Brooklyn 


HOW  THE  MONEY 
ROLLS  IN  IN 

ILLINOIS 


ILLINOIS 


First  in  farm  land  value- 
$3,905,321,075  (1910) 

First  in  packing  industry 
( for  many  years) 

Largest  grain  market  in  the  world 
( for  many  years) 

Largest  railroad  center  in  the  world 
(for  many  years) 

Most  centrally  located  for  water 
or  rail  transportation 
(since  the  world  began) 
Second  in  railroads — 11,878  miles 
(1910) 

Third  in  population  —  5,638,591 
(1910) 

Third  in  manufacturers  values 
$1,919,277,000  (1910) 

Third  in  coal  mines  and  pig  iron 
produced  ( for  many 
years) 

Value  of  farm  and  dairy 
products  —  about  $750,- 
OIKI.OOO  (1917) 

Bank  deposits — 
$2,007,918,000  (1916) 
Automobiles 
400,000  (1918) 


\  oil  can’t  dodge  these  figures— they  are  facts.  You  can’t  dodge 
(getting  your  share  of  the  money  they  represent,  if  you  will  only  go 
after  it  where  it  is — in  ILLINOIS. 

I’ortland.  Maine,  and  I’ortland.  Oregon,  are  good,  live  cities.  But 
unless  you’ve  got  millions  to  spend,  why  try  to  cover  all  the  share 
between  them,  when  the  real  money  crop  is  centered  in  ILLINOIS? 

To  get  youf  money  back  many  times  over,  put  it  in  ILLINOIS; _ 

where  the  money  is. 

These  modern,  enterprising  papers  will  bring  it  to  you.  They  cover 
the  state  like  the  moon  in  January.  L’se  them. 

Paid  ‘2  5(Ni  10,U4Nl 
Clr.  Idnen  l.lneN 

/kiirura  lipiiron  Kpwm  .04  .04 

libiomington  Pnntngraph  (M)  10,077  .0.*t  .0.1 

ChlrnKo  Aiiipriean  (K> . •:tgO.OOM«.4:i  .:|N 

Gliirnirft  F.xniiiinpr  (  >1  ) .  10,1,(NM>  ..10  .2.1 

Ghirago  Kxanilner  (S) . R1.1,«KN>  ..13  .40 

Ghlrago  Herald  (.41) . *207,1.11  ..10  .2.1 

Gliirxgo  llrrald  (S) . ♦2:tl.42H  .40  .2.** 

GhienKO  Journal  (R) .  10M,220  .2.4  .21 

t:hi<>ngu  Daily  Kpwa  (  R  ) . .102,001  .4.1  .4:1 

Ghirago  Pont  (R) .  5.1,477  .2.1  .12 

GhIctiKo  Tribune  (11) .  3.S1  07.1  ..10  ..'t.l 

GhiraKo  TrIlinne  (S) . 014,4IN  .OO  .45 

Rlgln  ConrIrr  IR) .  7,517  .0143  .OI4:t 

llule  uftcr  April  IhI,  1918 — 2i'  iwr  line  flat. 
i.'rrriMirt  .lonrnal-Ntandnrd 

(Rl  .  0,1.14  .015  .01.1 

OalrnhnrK  Rvenlng  Mail  (R).  0,147  .015  .015 

Kate  after  July  Ist,  lO^S,  will  l)e  .0178  per  line  flat. 

Moline  niMpatrli  (R> .  0,001  .02.1  .02.1 

Peoria  Ntar  (R> .  21,201  .045  .035 

Hnlriey  Journal  (R) .  7,020  .02  .02 

Koek  Inland  Argun  (R> .  0,400  .015  .015 

Sprlngfleld  State  Register 

( M ) .  20,402  .035  .03.1 

Sterling  Daily  Ganette  (Rl..  .1,22S  .017  .017 

Government  GIrenlatlon  Statement,  Uet.  1,  1017. 

*A  B  C  Statement^!  i.ant  Audit) 
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The  Kdiittr  Puhlinhcr  far  March  2,  Iff  IS 


(;.  G.  BOOTH  DESCRIBES 
SPIRIT  OF  JOURNALISM 

(('fiHlinurfl 'from  pagr  6) 

<iiir  city,  ."tuci  the  ix'ifcction  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  a  ncws|ia|KT  eouhl  render  to  the 
|.<i)|.le. 

The  prewnt  building  site  was  ciiosen 
aiul  tlie  laiilding-  soon  took  form.  It  was 
to  tie  line  and  true  in  quality  and  dc- 
•siun  as  my  vision  iiictured  tiie  “news- 
Iiaiicr  of  tile  future." 

.\  newspaper,  de.stined  to  occupy  .an 
important  place,  would  need  and  is  en¬ 
titl'd  to  have,  mu.st  have,  in  fact,  every 
projK'r  facility  for  a  full  expre-ssion  of 
its  ideals. 

'I'his  n-.sult  was  to  he  obtained  by  the 
formime  of  an  intimate  .a.ssociation  witn 
an  an-hitcct,  qualified  and  disposed  to 
enter  into  the  matter  as  seen  from  the 
publishers’  standiHiint. 

piy)nr.KM8  ok  the  auchiti-xt. 

Kven  that  ideal  man  pictured  to  you 
iK'fore  was  to  lie.  kept  in  mind,  exiiress- 
iiiK  the  building;  iierfect,  as  well  as  the 
new.spaiK-r  ix-rft  et.  Thus  did  Mr.  Alls'rt 
Kahn  join  in  a  dtdermination  to  meet 
IM-rfectly,  if  within  our  power,  every 
test  under  which  we  intmided  to  place 
the  project  ;ind  to  which  time  mifirht 
put  it. 

With  the  many  and  varied  problems 
in  tin-  imrsuit  of  rea.sonable  iMuTi-ction, 
there  was  need  of  a  motto  to  hold  us 
firmly  to  the  determination  not  to  <'om- 
promis<>  with  the  best.  Our  motto  was 
"there  is  a  way,"  and  no  matter  how 
impo.ssible  at  times  it  .seemed  to  briiiR 
(.very  m.'iin  or  min<ir  dep.artment  into 
its  riKht  and  effective  relation  with  oth¬ 
ers,  there  was  to  iie  no  compromise.  The 
plans  must  lie  efiiciently  usable  to-day 
aiul  «‘qually  as  effective  and  I'conoinical 
when  the  ne<'d  of  the  paper  .should  have 
Kixiwn  to  Krealer  proportion.  Piivery 
quality  of  <-onvenieneo,  linht,  air,  .sani¬ 
tation.  and  .sjM'vice  to  the  last  minor  de- 
Kfce  must  be  met  and  solved.  In  this 
way  only  was  the  work  undertaken  .and 
prosci-utcd  to  eomiiletion  and  s.atis- 
faction. 

*  *  *  * 

Till-  building  itself  typifies  <iur  ide.al 
man.  It  stands  four-s<|uare  in  the  lijrht 
'if  day,  true  and  .strong,  fair  to  look 
upon,  founded  on  honor  and  hiph  ideals, 
tcemiiiK  with  light  and  life  within,  rep¬ 
resenting  in  the  dignity  of  its  appear- 
am-e  the  public  character  of  its  purpose. 
.\  dedication  of  its  deel.ared  functions 
.and  its  high  purpo.ses  is  chi.seled  in  stone 
upon  its  lofty  wall.s,  not  hidden  in  the 
foiind.ation  to  lie  forgotten,  hut  where 
it  is  ever  liefore  the  eye  of  all,  a  re¬ 
minder  of  .service  rendered  and  those 
ideals  we  are  all  pledg<‘d  to  attain. 

There  .stood  the  great  building  of  our 
dn-am,  and  within  in  orderly  arrange¬ 
ment  were  ingenious  machinery  and  de¬ 
vices  of  every  known  kind  brought  into 
orderly  and  working  relations,  one  with 
the  other:  Tied  together  with  tubes  and 
wires  of  communication.  l>and.s  of  leath¬ 
er,  belts  of  steel;  and  pipes  to  carry  the 
bbiod  of  its  moving  force,  with  hundreds 
of  living  "fu.ses,"  as  it  were.  In  the 
forces  of  men,  making  po.ssible  and  ef¬ 
fective  the  in.stant  resfionse  to  the  will 
of  the  directing  hand. 

THE  BODY  AND  THE  SIMIIIT. 

Here  is  the  building,  the  jilant  in  is-r- 
fect  order,  all  well  proportioned  orderly 
and  etiicient  as  we  find  the  physical  man 
of  our  ideal,  every  s<‘n.sitive  nerve  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  head,  as  complete  as  the 
famous  Franken.stein’s  creature  of  our 
.story  liook.s.  And  into  this  great  inani¬ 
mate  Iteing  at  la.st  by  a  simple  word  was 
breathed  the  vital  breath;  the  current 
of  life  rushed  through  its  veins,  it 


breathed,  its  pulses  throblied  as  it  en¬ 
tered  upon  its  life  of  usefulnes.s.  Thus, 
this  new.spaiwr  and  the  newspaper 
building;  one  the  .spirit,  the  other  the 
IxKly,  each  in.sci)arable  from  the  other, 
one  u.s<‘le.ss  without  its  t'ounterpart. 

For  tifty  year.s,  the  world  has  Is'cn 
F>a.s.sing  through  what  in  history  will  l>e 
known  as  the  ‘‘Commercial  Kra,”  or  the 
great  “Materiali.stic  Age."  We  have  com'j 
to  mcfisiire  progress  and  even  honor  in 
dollars.  We  have  recogniwsi  success  only 
in  our  material  .accunmlations.  We  have 
just  witnes.sed  nearly  the  full  .swing  of 
the  iK'ndulum  of  time.  We  have  tasted 
of  the  fruits  of  a  material  exi.stence,  we 
have  hugged  to  our  brea.sts  the  myth  of 
prop'-rty,  of  power,  and  of  wealth  with 
which  we  thought  to  l)e  .satisfied.  Wo 
have  reached  without  limit  this  one  de¬ 
sire  iK-yond  our  need.s. 

*  *  •  • 

Too  little  have  we  realized  that  our 
bu.sine.s.s,  our  property,  our  State,  otir 
v«'ry  nation  are  in  tru.st  for  the  gooil 
of  all.  Too  much  have  we  filled  ovf 
thought  with  a  fictitious  .sjicredness  of 
national  boundary  lines,  as  if  by  some 
<iivine  right  we  h.-id  obtained  title  for 
our  own  .selfish  purposes. 

Too  much  have  we  thought  that  all 
change  is  improvement  that  the  complex 
and  my.sterious  doings  in  the  field  of 
scien<-e  always  s|m-11  usefulness  and 
progres.s. 

T<k>  much  have  we  a«’cepted  the  idea 
that  masterful  an<l  ingenious  inventions 
were  always  di.s<-overies  worthy  of  our 
highest  prai.se,  aex-epting  the  submarine 
for  example,  gs  an  achievement  of  won- 
•U'r  which  prov<‘d  the  greatness  of  man, 
.almost  evidencing  the  divine  work  of 
the  ('reator,  instead  of  ca.sting  it  into 
the  depths  of  the  sea  and  recognizing  it 
at  once  as  a  work  of  the  “Devil.”  the 
folly  of  man.  the  unworthy  pro<luct  of 
man’s  prestmiption  and  conceit,  a  device 
of  Hell  of  no  real  u.st!  to  us,  a.s  great  a 
folly  as  the  n'ower  of  ISals-l  that  threat¬ 
ens  again  to  destroy  the  chance  of  .a 
real  brotherh'KKl  of  man. 

Shall  we,  do  you  think,  continue  to 
ch(‘rish  this  monster  of  folly?  Shall  we 
continue  forever  to  prai.se  blindly  the 
invent imi  of  all  engrines  of  destruction; 
to  reward  ami  applaud  men  who  devote 
their  gre.at  talents  to  the  d<‘.struction  and 
ruin  of  man  and  man’s  ideals  and 
hop<‘s? 

We  are  to  fac-e  great  que.stions  an<l 
endeavor  to  solve  them.  We  arc  to 
.adapt  our.s<dves  to  the  revolution  upon 
which  we  have  entered. 

We  mu.st  enforce  the  idea  th.at  men 
gather  together  in  cities  for  mutual  con¬ 
venience,  economy,  and  helpfulness,  and 
not  for  opportunity  and  right  to  prey 
upon  each  other,  to  make  it  ea.sier  for 
the  .strong  to  en.slave  the  weak. 

THE  MEASfRE  OK  SUCCESS. 

We  mu.st  learn  that  money  Is  a  p<M»r 
measure  of  real  siicce.ss,  and  that  the 
things  worth  while  mu.st  lx;  measured 
with  a  different  rule.  We  mu.st  learn 
that  injury  to  another  is  really  an  in¬ 
jury  to  us;  that  his  loss  in  the  end  oiir 
lo.ss;  that  to  strive  to  btiild  ourselves 
til»  by  tearing  down  another  in  the  end 
is  folly. 

We  have  had  plenty  of  fine  sounding 
principles  clothed  in  the  most  bcautifiil 
language  to  guide  u.s,  but  we  as  a  ix'ople 
have  not  “worked  at  the  job"  of  living 
up  to  them.  In.stead  of  “going  over  the 
top”  In  pursuit  of  all  that  is  construc¬ 
tive,  and  worthy  and  helpful  to  others, 
we  have  lx;en  keener  to  “put  one  over” 
on  the  other  fellow. 

We  arc  entering  an  era  when  to  hold 
our  place  we  must  t)e  more  thorough, 
more  exact  in  our  sUitemcnts,  and  must 


ININDIANA 

A  Fable  in  Slang  for  Agencies 

(With  Apologies  to  George  Ade) 

( liicc  111)011  a  time  there  was  an  old  (iazaboo  who  thouf'ht  he 
was  Wise  ahoiit  Advertising.  He’d  made  up  lots  of  Lists  in 
his  <lay  and  no  one  could  String  him.  He  was  too  cute  for  dope 
sheets  of  trat’e  conditions,  A.  B.  C.  rejiorts  and  the  like.  lie 
just  closed  his  eyes  and  threw  in  the  Gears — same  as  he  had 
h;ick  in  ’72,  and  didn’t  care  Where  he  circulated  or  in  What, 
if  he  could  get  a  Price. 

But  there  came  a  clay  when  his  Boss,  who  wasn’t  dc.ad  yet, 
got  Peevish,  for  his  C  lients  h;id  hegun  to  Kick.  They  were 
getting  no  Returns.  And  the  Boss  was  near  Dippy  when 
suddenly  a  Great  I-ight  filtered  through  his  Bean,  lie  would 
give  the  old  G.'izahoo  a  Leave  of  Absence. 

And  Just  about  that  time  a  young  Highbrow  blew  in  looking 
for  a  Position,  binding  he  h,ad  no  Friends,  the  Boss  hire  1  him 
and  told  him  to  get  Busy.  He  did.  He  dug  down  to  the  Sub¬ 
cellar  of  things,  for  all  he  had  was  .\mhition  and  all  he  was 
looking  for  was  Results.  He  cut  out  b'iction  in  business  hours 
and  got  down  to  b'acts.  He  soon  nailed  one  F,'ict — that  Success 
in  .'\dvertising  was  not  all  (x)py.  .\nd  another — you  can’t  get 
Money  from  those  who  haven’t  got  It. 

Having  learned  that  so  well  he  could  Sing  it,  he  moralized 
further.  He  C'onsi('ered  first  the  iiossihle  Buyer — his  Wealth, 
his  Production,  the  handiness  of  his  Location  and  the  means 
of  getting  under  his  Skin.  He  figured  he  would  find  such  a 
Buyer  in  the  Center  of  I  hings  and  not  on  the  Fringe.  He 
found  the  Center  was  Indiana.  He  further  found  the  Indiana 
Buyer’s  XW'alth  and  Production  were  so  big  that  his  Roll  was 
getting  tronblesome  to  carry  around.  And  then  he  found  that 
it  was  dead  easy  to  get  his  C  lient’s  Goods  distributed  all  over 
this  state  of  In  'iana  where  the  buyer  lived  because  the  Mer¬ 
chants  were  Live  Ones  and  Mr.  McAdoo’s  highways  were 
jilentiful. 

.\nd  then  finally  he  cast  alnnit  for  a  Real  Means  of  getting 
under  the  Skin  of  that  Buyer.  Letters  from  Friends  and 
Strangers  didn’t  appeal  to  him.  He  must  have  a  Personal 
Introduction  by  a  Guy  the  Buyer  knew  and  Trusted.  Having 
no  friends  among  ’em  and  no  t>rejudices,  he  picked  a  list  of 
such  Regular  Fellers  on  their  Merits  alone. 

So  he  marked  his  State.  Indiana,  his  Buyer,  the  .L(XX),(XXj  Pros¬ 
perous  People  there,  and  with  son-in-law  Mac’s  aid  he  dis¬ 
tributed  his  client’s  (ioods  dead  easy  and  then  he  shot  his  Aids 
in  this  list  of  (Regular  hellers  among  the  Newspapers  till  his 
C  lient  hegun  to  get  such  Big  Results  lie  started  talking  in  U.  S. 
t  reasury  Department  Figures. 

All  1  because  he  was  not  a  Tight  Wad.  he  has  given  out  the 
Key  to  the  Money  “fn  the  banks  of  the  Wabash.’’ 


And  Here’s  the  Key 

The  best  “Regular’’  Newsiiapers  you  ever  Lamped 


List  ’em 

Circulation 

5,000-liiie  rate 

ln<lianH|M)Iis  Nens  . 

.(K) 

117,403 

.14 

Iiuliunapolis  Star  . 

(M) 

SS,47» 

.11 

Indianapolis  Star  . 

.(S) 

102,32» 

.14 

Terre  Haute  Star . 

.(M) 

30,003 

.04 

Terre  Haute  Star... . 

.(S) 

19,033 

.04 

Terre  Haute  Tribune . 

.(E) 

33,533 

.035 

Terre  Haute  Trllnine . 

.(S) 

19,.S07 

.035 

FTansville  Courier . 

.(M) 

19,000 

.035 

Kvansville  Courier  . 

.(S) 

15,709 

.035 

Itfeliinond  Palladiini  . 

.(E) 

9,949 

.035 

Itleliinond  item  . 

.(M) 

7,017 

.0175 

Wuneie  Star  . 

.(M) 

34.053 

.05 

Wiinefe  Star . 

.(S) 

14,100 

.05 

.Hiinele  Press  . 

.(E) 

S,95l 

.01780 

Anderson  Herald  . . 

.(M) 

5,437 

.0135 

Anderson  Kiilletin  . 

.(E) 

5,993 

.01857 

Marlon  Leader . 

.(M) 

8,140 

.0215 

VIneennes  Capital  . 

.(E) 

3,375 

.01071 

Lafayette  Courier  . 

.(E) 

7,147 

.015 

Lafavefte  Journal . 

.(M) 

10,041 

.03143 

South  Hend  TrUnine . 

.(E) 

10,935 

.03 

Fort  tVayne  JoiirnaMiazette. 

.(M) 

38,304 

.04 

Fort  Wayne  Joiirnal-tilazette. 

.(S) 

33,000 

.04 
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put  our  every  word  and  act  to  the  acid 
teat  of  truth. 

•  •  •  • 

There  is  always  hope  in  a  new  coun¬ 
try,  and  ours  is  young  yet.  We  are 
freed  from  the  traditions  and  customs 
of  a  thousand  years  of  error,  such  as 
Europe  is  under.  We  are  now  breaking 
the  bunds  of  selfishness  and  greed  which 
have  threatened  to  bind  us  to  our  false 
gods.  We  are  learning  that  there  are 
no  “little  things”  in  life;  that  every  act 
and  word  is  destined  to  do  good  or  harm ; 
that  one  little  weak  spot  in  a  human 
as  in  a  mechanical  structure  if  not  dis¬ 
covered  in  time  may  cause  its  destruc¬ 
tion.  It  is  up  to  us  therefore  to  acquire 
the  habit  of  thoroughness  and  vigilance 
and  to  follow  a  relentless  pursuit  of 
truth  and  right. 

•  •  •  • 

If  the  early  colonists,  with  only  a  few 
books  to  read,  could  build  their  lives  on 
true  lines  of  usefulness,  and  with  no 
greater  external  intellectual  help  could 
make  of  themselves  citizens  of  whom  we 
have  reason  to  be  proud,  in  this  later 
day,  how  Important  a  matter  it  is  that 
the  printed  word  in  the  daily  paper 
which  enters  almost  every  home  should 
carry  a  message,  not  only  of  intentional 
truth,  but  of  dependable  exactness.  How 
essential  that  our  conclusions  be  not 
hasty  and  ill  conceived,  but  that  after  a 
careful  delving  for  those  dependable 
truths,  there  shall  follow  editorials  that 
may  be  a  safe  guide,  particularly  for 
those  whom  time  does  not  permit  the 
examination  of  other  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  opinion. 

NO  DANCEH  OF  A  CORRUITED  PRESS. 

For  a  time  we  are  to  see  the  day  of  few¬ 
er  newspapers,  even  single  newspaper.s, 
in  many  cities.  Contrary  to  all  common 
reasoning  that  this  will  lead  to  a  cor¬ 
rupt  journalism,  it  will  bring  a  feeling 
of  greater  responsibility.  It  will  be  plain 
to  all  that  a  publisher  trusted  thus  by 
the  people  of  any  community  has  not 
alone  a  great  privilege  and  responsibili¬ 
ty,  but  an  assured  business  opportunity. 
.Many  of  the  faults  of  which  we  all  now 
complain  will  disappear  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances.  For  these  reasons,  1  coun¬ 
sel  you  students  of  Journalism  to  culti¬ 
vate  habits  of  close  observation,  exact¬ 
ness  in  stating  your  facts,  a  reasoning 
more  devoted  to  truth  than  brilliance. 
Let  the  embellishment  of  your  real  work 
come  after  you  have  trained  yourself  in 
these  vital  qualities  which  will  without 
doubt  necessary  to  express  the  life  and 
guiding  principles  which  alone  will  have 
the  approval  of  all  true  citizens. 

We  have  pa.sscd  through  the  larger 
part  of  the  materialistic  age,  which  is 
now  uttering  its  dying  grasp.  Our  real 
estimates  of  our  accumulation  of  wealth 
and  power  are  evidenced  by  the  readi¬ 
ness  with  which  all  people  have  come 
forward  to  give  up  their  all  to  the  flnal 
sacritlce,  surrendering  almost  with  eag¬ 
erness  that  we  may  the  quicker  obtain 
the  blessing  of  a  purillcd  world  wherein 
we  are  to  erect  new  stiuidards  to  guide 
ail  men  into  the  road  to  true  and  effec¬ 
tive  helpfulness.  Upon  the  coins  of  the 
true  democracies  of  the  world  should  bo 
stamped  the  "Golden  Rule  of  Life”  and 
our  hope  should  rest  in  truth.  Justice, 
and  righteousness.  In  the  new  era  Just 
over  the  brink  of  time  there  are  rising, 
like  the  golden  sun  of  beautiful  summer¬ 
time,  the  glorious  principles  of  right,  of 
forgivene.ss,  of  kindline.ss,  of  mutual 
helpfulness;  and  this  new  day,  following 
closely  upon  the  war’s  night  of  horror, 
will  shine  with  the  brightness  of  a  sun 
in  our  dream  of  paradise. 

•  *  •  • 

The  Journalist  will  crystalize  the 
thoughts  of  righteous  men,  of  real  pa- 
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triots  who  serve  and  help  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  and  the  architect  will  rear 
those  enduring  monuments  in  which 
even  God  delights,  becau.se  they  mark 
the  upward  progress  of  man  in  his  pur¬ 
suits  of  all  that  is  true  and  imperishable. 


INI)IAN.\  EDITORS  MEET 


G.  H.  Hazen,  of  Koonville,  Named  to 

Head  Demorratir,  Hoo»>ier  Editors. 

The  Indiana  Democratic  Editorial 
As.sociation,  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
Indianapolis,  February  22,  elected  the 
following  officers:  pre.sident,  G.  H.  Hfiz- 
en,  Boonville;  first  vice-pre.sident, 
George  Saunders,  Hluffton;  second  vice- 
pre.sident,  E.  W.  Pickharde,  Hunting- 
burg;  secretary,  W.  L.  Stinkard,  Bloom¬ 
field;  treasurer,  John  H.  Heller.  The 
following  were  elected  members  of  the 
executive  committee:  Howard  Rosa, 
Evansville;  Lew  M.  O’Bannon,  Cory- 
don;  A.  N.  Crecraft,  Franklin;  Charles 
J.  Arnold,  Greencastle;  Walter  ,S. 
ChamlK'r.s,  Newca.stle;  Fred  Van  Nuys, 
Indianapolis;  Dale  J.  Crittenberger, 
Anderson;  J.  O.  Behymer,  Tipton;  E.  J. 
Steinbaugh,  Kentland;  E.  E.  Cox,  Hart¬ 
ford  City;  L.  G.  Eilingham,  Fort 
Wayne;  J.  B.  Faulknor,  Michigan  City. 

Evansville  was  chosen  as  the  place 
for  the  summer  meeting,  which  will  be 
held  this  year  in  May,  the  date  to  be 
announced  later. 

At  the  request  of  Charles  A.  Great- 
hou.se.  Democratic  state  chairman,  the 
as.sociation  directed  the  president  to  ap¬ 
point  a  committee  of  five  members  to 
coiipcrate  with  the  press  bureaii  of  the 
.state  committee  in  the  preparation  of 
campaign  material  this  year. 


PLAN  SALESMANSHIP  CONGRESS 


Session  C.alleil  Two  Months  in  Advance 
Kecause  of  Pressing  Problems. 

The  third  annual  .session  of  the 
World’s  Salesmanship  Congre.ss  will  l)e 
held  in  Detroit,  April  24-27. 

This  .ses.sion  has  been  called  two 
months  in  advance  of  its  regular  dates 
to  stimulate  l>u.sinc.s.s,  encourage  ad¬ 
vertising,  prevent,  if  pos.sible,  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  increa.sed  second  class  postal 
rates,  and  counteract  the  harmful  prop¬ 
aganda  about  "non-e.s.sential”  bu.sl- 
nesses. 

England  is  s<-nding  Herbert  N.  Cas- 
son,  of  I.A)ndon,  proprietor  of  Efficiency 
.Magazine,  to  address  the  congress. 


N.  Y.  ('ommerrial  Spreads  Optimism 
Believing  that  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
American  peojde  and  their  mental  at¬ 
titude  toward  the  war  and  existing 
busine.ss  and  economi|C  conditions  In 
this  country  is  as  Important  as  any 
single  aid  to  victory  can  po.s.sibly  be, 
the  New  York  Commercial  is  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  its  new  feature  known  as 
“Optigrams”  appearing  daily  on  its 
fir.st  page.  “Optigrams”  are  terse,  liv¬ 
ing  cheering  mes.sages  from  the  men 
who  are  doing  the  directing  to  those 
who  are  equally  necessary  in  the 
.scheme  of  things,  the  helper.s.  “Optl- 
grani.s”  are  making  a  big  hit. 


The  Eagle's  Rig  Concert 
The  Brooklyn  Eagle  staged  a  brilliant 
concert  and  ball  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  last  Friday  evening,  the  proceeds 
cf  which  were  devoted  to  that  paper’s 
Sweater  Fund,  conducted  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Miss  Elsie  Calder,  daughter 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York.  Mr.s. 
Don  C.  Seitz  was  in  charge  of  the  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  benefit,  and  The 
Eagle  Sccords  to  her  the  major  part  of 
the  credit  for  the  .success  of  the  event. 


“OLD  ABE” 

The  Great  War  Eagle  of  *65,  Came  From 


WISCONSIN 

lie  led  the  Wisconsin  hoys  to  many  a  victory  in  that 
war. 

His  s])irit  still  lives  in  the  Wisconsin  people,  who  in 
agriculture,  nianufaeture,  husiness  or  tvar  are  willed 
to  an  ardor  of  victory — a  victory,  which  every  day 
sees  them  accomplish. 

That’s  the  sort  of  people  to  advertise  to,  a  people 
whose  state  has  almost  limitless  natural  resources  in 
a^^riculture,  mines,  timber,  (piarries  and  dairy  yiro- 
ducts;  a  peo])le  who  are  highly  industrious,  thrifty, 
wealthy  and  intelligent. 

Wisconsin  farmers  own  a  larger  percentage  of  their 
farms  than  those  in  any  other  large  state. 

Wi.sconsin  dairy  men  make  nearly  one  quarter  of  all 
the  dairy  ])roduct.s  of  the  country. 

Wisconsin  manufacturers  operate  over  10,000  fac¬ 
tories  and  produce  annually  nearly  $1,000,000,000 
worth  of  manufactured  products. 

But  why  go  on?  There  is  not  room  to  tell  it  all.  And 
any  advertiser  can  find  out  by  actual  results  that  the 
AVisconsin  situation  is  far  better  than  we  can  here 
describe,  if  he  will  hut  use  good,  strong  copy  in  this 
list  of  excellent  papers: 

Rate  for 

Circulation  5,000  linei 

Beloit  News  (E) . •  6,000  .02 

Kail  Claire  Leader-Telegram  (M&E&S)  .’t  8,282  .027 

Fond  dll  Lac  Common  wealth  (E) . ♦♦t'v'WO  .(12 

Green  Bay  I’ress  Gazette  (E) . *  9.264  .02 

JaneDvIlle  Gazette  (E)  . •*t7,79I  .0214 

La  Crozse  Tribnne-Leader  Press  (E  &  S)*t  14424  .025 

Madison,  Wisconsin,  State  .loiirnal  (E)..*  13485  .01 

Madison.  Wisconsin,  State  Journal  (S)..*  10,199  .03 

Mtlwaiikee  Evening  Wisconsin  (E)  . *♦31,499  .06 

Milwaukee  Journal  (E)  . **114438  .14 

Milwaukee  Journal  (S) . 102,716  .14 

Miiwnnkee  Lender  (E) . *  36.848  .07 

Milwaukee  Sentinel  (M&E) . *  75,718  .08 

Milwaukee  Sentinel  (S) . *  70,339  .11 

Gshkosh  Northwestern  (E) . *tl3478  .03 

Raeine  Journal  News  (E)  . **t7443  .02143 

Racine  Tlmes-Cnll  (E) .  **6422  .01.50 

Sheboygan  Press  (E)  . **t5,714  .0143 

Superior  Telegram  (E)  .  14,5.39  48 

*  A.  R.  C.  Statement  Aprfl,  1917. 

**A.  B.  C.  Statement  October,  1917. 
t  Commerelai  survey  of  city  sent  on  request 
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CIRCULATION  METHODS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  FIELD 


GETTING  READERS  TO 
PAY  IN  ADVANCE 


How  the  Problem  Was  Met  by  l^wislon 
Sun  Method  Adopted  for  Collertin(t 
Arrearages  —  Results  of  (Campaign 
Highly  Gratifying  and  Profitable. 

Hy  E'rank  S.  Hoy. 

timlalion  U'liiuiffi,  hewinttm  (il):.) 

THK  Ix-wiston  Daily  Sun  is  the  only 
morning  paiK'r  published  in  the 
“Twin  (Nties”  of  I.<ewlston  and  Auburn. 
An  evening  paper  is  the  only  l<K-al  com¬ 
petitor. 


Frank  S.  Hoy. 


January  1,  1917, 
the  mailing  li.st  of 
the  Sun  was 
changed  from  a 
credit  to  a  “Paid 
in  Advance"  l>ol- 
icy.  The  general 
opinion  of  the 
Maine  publishers 
seemed  to  be  that 
the  peoi>le  of  the 
rural  districts 

would  look  ui>on 
the  r<!(iuest  to  pay 
for  their  paper  in 
advance  as  a  re¬ 
flection  upon  their 
credit,  and  that 
the  stopping  of  their  paper  would  be 
a  slap  in  the  face  which  they  would 
never  pardon.  In  spite  of  this  adverse 
sentiment,  the  Sun  decided  to  adopt  the 
paid-in-advance  policy,  and  announce¬ 
ment  to  this  effect  was  published  early 
in  June,  six  months  in  advance  of  the 
date  when  the  change  would  actually 
be  made. 

Renewal  notices  were  sent  at  regular 
intervals  to  all  subscribers  in  arrears, 
announcing  the  change  in  policy  and 
urging  the  subscribers  to  pay  their 
Sun  sub.scriptions  into  1917 

A  few  subscribers  who  were  one  or 
more  years  in  arrears  were  taken  from 
our  mailing  li.st  January  1,  and  a  final 
letter  sent.  About  two  hundred  sub¬ 
scribers,  less  than  one  year  in  arrears, 
remained  on  our  list.  To  these,  letters 
were  sent  explaining  that,  although 
their  paiK-rs  ought  to  have  been  dis¬ 
continued.  we  would  continue  sending 
the  pajM-r  a  few  days  longer  to  give 
them  a  final  opportunity  to  renew.  The 
number  in  arrears  had  been  reduced  by 
February  1  to  eighty-nine,  and  these 
were  then  di.scontinued.  Some  of  these 
renewed  after  their  paiier.s  were  actual 
ly  stopped. 

During  this  time  a  campaign  had 
been  directed  towards  the  collecting  of 
Blue  Hook  sub.soription  bills.  Our  ef¬ 
forts  were  directed  towards  getting 
these  former  subscribers  back  on  our 
li.sts  with  paid  in  advance  subscriptions. 
Blue  Book  bills  had  all  l>een  figured  at 
the  arrear  rate.  $4  a  year.  The  advance 
rate  was  $3  a  year.  We  offered  to 
square  their  old  account  and  give  them 
a  new  paid  in  advance  subscription  for 
the  amount  due  on  their  former  sub¬ 
scriptions.  What  we  did  wa.s  to  bal¬ 
ance  their  old  account  at  the  $S  rate, 
and  credit  the  difference  between  the  $3 
and  *4  rate  to  a  new  subscription.  For 
Instance,  a  man  owing  for  a  one-year 
subscription  at  the  arn-ar  rate,  $4, 
would  be  offered  a  receipt  in  full  for  the 
old  account  and  a  new  four-month’s 
subscription  If  he  mailed  the  amount 
due  within  fifteen  days. 

This  plan  worked  out  so  well  that 
we  not  only  collected  a  large  number 
of  old  hills,  and  got  old  subscribers 
l^ck  on  our  list,  but  we  won  their  good 
will.  Many,  upon  sending  In  their 


money,  thanked  us  for  our  “very  gen¬ 
erous  offer.” 

In  the  meantime  we  had  greatly  re¬ 
duced  unpaid  circulation.  Our  average 
net  paid  circulation  increase  for  the 
y<ar  1917  over  1916  wa.s  235  greater 
than  the  average  net  press  run  in- 
crea.se. 

Subscription  rates  were  increa.sed 
January  1,  1918,  from  $3  to  $4  by  mail, 
and  from  $5  to  $6  a  year  by  carrier.  This 
change  was  made  with  the  coiipe ration 
of  the  local  evening  paper,  and  the  Sun’s 
circulation  for  January,  1918,  has 
shown  a  good  increase  over  Deceml>er, 
1917,  and  E'ebriiary  has  shown  a  pro- 
IMU'tionate  increase  over  January. 


LETTER  TO  NEWSBOYS 
BROUGHT  RESULTS 


F.  L.  Nuttinq. 


HOLDING  CIRCULATION 
AT  HIGHER  RATES 


Task.  It>  Psychological,  Requiring  Tact 
and  Patience  FA|>erience  of  Lewis¬ 
ton  Journal  Is  Typical,  Showing  that 
Reader-.AIIegiaiice  Is  Tangible  Asset. 


Brockton  (urculator  Tells  His  Boys  How 
to  Get  in  Touch  With  Prospects,  and 
Reminds  Them  of  the  Importance  of 
War  News  to  People  Just  Now. 

By  F.  L.  Nuttino, 

CUcklutUm  Uaiiitucr,  Brorkton  (J/usr )  Times. 

IHAVK  been  getting  great  resulta  in 
the  way  of  increiised  cooperation 
from  my  newsboys  from  a  letter  which 
has  recently  been  sent  to  all  of  them. 

It  has  brought 
al>out  much  new 
business.  This  let¬ 
ter  is  as  follows: 

’,‘Do  you  realize 
that  the  painrs 
you  are  delivering 
just  now  contain 
the  HIOGEIST 
NKWS  that  has 
ever  l)een  printed, 
and  that  in  the 
next  few'  months 
developments  over 
in  Kurope  are 
going  to  make  ev¬ 
ery  family  want  to 
read  about  what 
the  American  sol¬ 


S.  J.  Moore. 


dier  boys  are  doing  over  there  in  the 
war  zone;  atiout  the  battles  that  our 
boys  will  be  fighting  and  about  who  gets 
killed  and  wounded?  Between  now  and 
spring  Is  going  to  be  the  be.st  time  you 
ever  saw  to  add  new  customers  on  your 
rotitcs. 

“Now,  if  I  were  you.  I’d  just  talk  U 
over  with  the  grocery  man  and  the 
butcher,  the  clothing  store  man,  the 
family  doctor  and  the  dentist,  and  every 
one  else  from  whom  Dad  is  buying 
thing.s,  and  get  them  interested  in  the 
pai>er  I  was  selling.  In  your  case  th.at’s 
the  Times.  Then  its  a  good  plan  to  go 
'round  among  the  factories  and  shops 
at  the  noon  hour,  or  Saturdays,  if  the 
1k>ss  will  let  you  in,  and  make  the  men 
see  how  much  ea.sier  it  will  make  it 
for  them  if  you  leave  the  pap<>r  right 
at  their  houses,  instead  of  their  having 
to  .stop  at  the  corner  store  and  dig  out 
a  couple  of  coppers  when  they  are  in  a 
hurry  to  get  home  to  supper.  The 
first  thing  you  know,  you  have  got  a 
nice  little  busine.ss  if  you  promise  them 
prompt,  regular  delivery,  and  then 
make  good  by  giving  it  to  them. 

“I  am  going  to  keep  a  record  of  the 
gains  on  all  the  routes  just  to  see  which 
boys  are  intere.sted  in  the  job  of  carry¬ 
ing  the  Time.s,  to  put  a  little  effort  and 
spare  time  into  building  up  their  routes 
and  I  believe  that  you’re  going  to  1x5 
one  of  them.  Am  I  right,  or  am  I  a 
poor  gue.sser  when  I  .s«iy  you  are  going 
to  hu.stlc  out  and  put  up  a  grxxl  in¬ 
crease  in  the  next  few  weeks?" 


By  S.  J.  Mfxuu;, 

VUcklatiim  Uanaytr,  l.cicinton  (.l/r. )  Juuinat. 

ANEWSPAl’Elt  retailing  for  two 
cents,  and  having  a  mail  subscrip¬ 
tion  rate  of  $3  per  year  and  a  carrier 
nite  of  $5,  will  doubtless  seem  odd  to 
most  newspaper 
men,  but  that  was 
the  situation 
among  several 
Maine  dailies  until 
recently.  Gradu¬ 
ally,  however, 
Maine  publishers 
began  to  realize 
that  with  the 
present  prices  pre¬ 
vailing  for  news¬ 
print,  ink,  metal, 
etc.,  they  could 
not  print  iuid  mail 
a  paper  for  $3  per 
year.  The  cost  t' 
print  paper  alone 
furnished  to  one 
subscriber  for  a  year  was  well  over  !.?• 
adding  to  that  from  70  cents  to  |1  per 
year  for  second  class  postage,  without 
even  taking  into  consideration  the  cost 
of  production,  the  loss  was  beginning 
to  off.set  any  advertising  profit  that 
might  come  from  additional  circulation 
due  to  the  low  rate. 

On  January  1,  1918,  the  I^owiston 
Evening  Journal  advanced  its  carrier 
rate  of  35  per  year,  10  cents  per  week, 
to  36  per  year,  12  cents  per  week,  and 
the  mail  rate  from  33  to  34.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  on  November  1. 
1917,  and  all  subscribers  were  given  the 
opportunity  to  renew  at  the  old  rate  up 
to  January  1.  Our  carriers,  who  are 
paid  a  commission  of  one-half  cent  per 
paper,  began  to  come  to  me  about  the 
middle  of  December  complaining  that 
their  customers  wouKl  all  stop  when 
the  new  rate  took  effect,  and  purchase 
the  paper  from  the  street  boys  when 
they  wanted  it.  Their  fears  were  not 
realized,  however,  for  on  Januaiy  1, 
1918,  our  circulation  by  carrier  was 
4,039,  and  at  the  time  of  this  writing  it 
is  3,980.  Our  lncrea.se  in  street  sales 
has  more  than  made  up  this  difference. 

On  January  1  our  mail  li.«tt  contained 
alKJut  4,000  paid  .subscribers,  and  It  Is 
now  only  slightly  leas,  and  the  reason 
for  this  is  that  we  have  e.stiibllshed  new 
suburitan  carrier  service  in  several 
towns  and  increased  our  carrier  sales 
where  routes  were  already  c.stabllshed. 

An  increase  from  33  to  34  looks  like 
a  .small  matter,  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  price  a  subscriber  will 
pay  for  a  newspaper  depends  upon  what 
he  has  Ixjen  educated  to  pay.  In  Con¬ 
necticut,  for  In.stance,  they  obtain  39 
per  year  quite  easily,  as  the  people 
have  become  used  to  paying  that  rate. 
The  puMi.shers  are  now  confronted  with 
the  task  of  convincing  the  average 
reader  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
fumi.sh  him  with  the  same  quality 
newspaper  at  the  old  price. 

We  have  tried  to  keep  away  from 
the  "take  it  or  leave  it”  attitude,  and 
whenever  :u subscriber  complains  of  the 
advance,  to  give  him  a  clear,  logical 


explanation  of  the  circumstances  which 
lead  to  it 

I  believe  that  this  is  the  attitude  of 
all  Maine  dailies  who  have  made  this 
advance.  We  have  had  numerous  cases 
where  subscribers  have  sent  us  a  check 
for  33  since  January  1,  stating  that  If 
we  would  accept  same  in  payment  of  a 
year’s  subscription  they  would  renew, 
otherwise  to  return  their  check.  The 
remittance  in  every  case  was  returned 
by  next  mall,  together  with  a  letter 
stating  as  courteously  as  possible  our 
reasons  for  not  accepting  same.  In 
many  cases  we  have  since  received  the 
renewal  at  the  new  rate. 

To  diite  the  Lewiston  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal  has  lost  no  circulation  due  to  in¬ 
crease  in  subscription  rates,  and  our 
circulation  statement  for  the  current 
.six  months  will  show  a  substantial  gain 
over  the  previous  six  months  and  over 
the  same  period  for  1917. 


HOW  ONE  SMALL  DAILY 
MET  HIGHER  COSTS 


Westerly  Sun  Cut  Off  Returns  and  Gain¬ 
ed  Circulation — Adopted  Two-Cent 
Price  February  20,  With  Loss  for 
First  Week  of  6.7  Per  Cent. 


By  Edgar  P.  Maxson, 

Circulation  Manaijer,  Wcsieily  {It.  /.)  Sun. 

The  circulation  department  of  the 
Westerly  Dally  Sun  has  made  two 
sweeping  changes  in  policy  within  the 
past  twelve  months,  changes  necessitat¬ 
ed  by  the  high  cost  of  paper  and  every 
other  tnaterial  that  goes  into  the  cost 
of  making  a  newspaper.  The  first 
change  was  that  of  adopting  a  non¬ 
return  policy  for  all  news  curriers  and 
agents.  This  was  started  in  April,  1917. 
The  second  was  advancing  the  price 
of  the  paper  from  one  to  two  cents  a 
copy,  going  into  effect  February  20, 
1918.  The  Sun  benefited  by  adopting  the 
non-return  policy,  and  from  the  first  a 
distinct  gain  in  circulation  was  noted. 
In  regard  to  increasing  the  price  of  the 
paper  it  is  perhaps  too  early  as  yet  to 
moke  definite  predictions,  but  the  fig- 
ur-es  for  the  first  six  days  have  been 
gratifying.  They  show  that  the  Sun  had 
a  loss  of  only  6.7  per  cent.  The  circula¬ 
tion  departrrrent  is  plotting  every  news¬ 
dealer,  every  newsboy,  and  all  phases  of 
the  circulation,  and  it  is  believed  that 
by  the  end  of  another  week  the  line  will 
begin  to  rise.  The  department  antici¬ 
pates  regaining  all  the  lost  subscrip¬ 
tions  before  six  rtronths  have  lapsed. 

When  the  Sun  went  upon  the  non-re¬ 
turn  basis  in  April,  1917,  it  had  antici¬ 
pated  a  drop  in  circulation,  but  Instead 
there  was  an  increase.  In  Januar-y, 
1917,  the  net  paid  circulation  was  4,793; 
in  February,  4,991;  in  March,  4,863. 
April  1,  the  Sun  went  to  the  non-re¬ 
turn  basis.  The  circulation  in  April  Im¬ 
mediately  jumped  to  5,032;  May,  6,068; 
in  June,  5,051;  in  July,  5171;  and  in 
no  month  since  that  time  has  the  cir¬ 
culation  been  less  than  5,050,  net  paid. 


Print  Resource  Number 
The  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union  issued 
la.st  Saturday  an  eighty-eight-page  pa- 
pef  in  six  sections  known  as  the  "New 
Hampshire  and  Its  Resource.s”  edition. 
The  paper  contained  many  illustrations 
covering  the  State’s  scenic  lx;autles,  its 
manufacturing  plants,  and  hundreds  of 
bu.slness  establishments,  while  there 
were  innumerable  stories  relating  to 
the  various  industries  and  re.soiirces  of 
th(i  State. 
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ORGANIZE  THRIFT  STAMP  CLUB 


New8boy8  and  Carriers  of  Hartford  Times 
Enlist  in  War  Savings  Campaign. 

H.  M.  Wheeler,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Hartford  Times  and  recently  re¬ 
elected  secretary-treasurer  of  the  New 
Kngland  Association  of  Circulation 
Managers,  on  last  Saturday  enrolled 
434  of  the  newsboys  and  carriers  of 
his  force  as  war  savers.  He  organized 


H.  M.  Whbblbr. 


the  boys  into  a  Thrift-Stamp  Club,  pre¬ 
senting  to  each  of  them,  on  behalf  of  the 
Times,  a  book  containing  a  starter- 
stamp. 

The  newsboys  and  carriers  of  the 
Times  in  Hartford  number  about  550, 
and  their  total  net  earnings  run  to  more 
than  $50,000  per  year.  Some  of  the  boys 
make  more  than  $10  a  week,  while 
many  earn  only  $1  or  $2  per  week.  It  !s 
Mr.  Wheeler’s  belief  that  membership 
in  the  Stamp  Club  will  stimulate  the 
boys  to  increase  their  earnings,  and  to 
develop  a  competitive  spirit  in  saving 
and  in  investing  in  the  war  stamps. 

The  meeting  at  which  the  club  was 
organized  was  held  in  the  State  Armory, 
and  was  addressed  by  Thomas  P.  Ab¬ 
bott,  who  explained  to  the  boys  the  pa¬ 
triotic  purpo.se  of  the  plan. 


1,200  Newsboys  Eat 
Twelve  hundred  newsboys  attended  the 
annual  dinner  given  for  them  at  the 
Hrace  Memorial  Newsboys’  House  last 
Friday  afternoon.  There  was  no  sign 
of  a  food  shortage.  The  boys  were  fed 
in  relays  of  400  at  1,  2:30  and  4  o’clock. 
Speeches  were  made  by  Louis  Wiley  of 
the  New  York  Time.s,  Herbert  F.  Gun¬ 
nison  and  Hans  von  Kaltenborn  of  the 
Hrooklyn  Kagle  and  city  officials.  Mrs. 
101  iza  Guggenhelmer,  widow  of  Ran¬ 
dolph  Guggenhelmer,  who  has  given 
the  dinners  every  year  since  her  hus¬ 
band’s  death,  was  present. 


Abandon.s  Penny  Price 
The  Morristown  (N.  J.)  Daily  Record 
advanced  its  price  for  one  to  two  cents 
last  Saturday.  The  loss  for  the  first 
day  was  nine  per  cent.  Returns  were 
allowed  for  news  dealers  for  the  day 
only.  None  were  returned  and  the  re¬ 
port  from  them  all  was,  "All  sold  out.” 
The  lo.ss  la.st  Saturday  has  Just  about 
been  made  up  this  week. 


Kansas  Dailies  Merge 
The  Post  and  Herald  at  Kaufman, 
Kan.,  have  been  consolidated  and  here¬ 
after  will  be  known  as  the  Kaufman 
Dally  Herald. 


OF  INTEREST  TO 
CIRCULATORS 


Mayor  Joe  E.  Lawther,  of  Dalla.s,  Tex., 
ha.s  announced  that  he  will  present  a 
proposition  at  the  coming  election  to 
i.s.suc  $25,000  in  bonds  for  the  erection 
of  a  home  for  newsboys,  similar  to  that 
now  maintained  by  the  city  of  Houston, 
known  as  the  Emma  R.  Newsboys’ 
Home. 

D.  T.  Chemberlin,  for  two  years  a  dis¬ 
trict  manager  on  the  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Capital,  has  recently  been  appointed 
circulation  manager  of  the  Richmond 
(Ind.)  Item.  James  Kelly,  of  tlie  pro¬ 
motion  branch  of  the  Capital,  succeeds 
him  as  manager  of  the  East  and  South 
Des  Moines  carriers. 

The  Capital  "Carrier"  is  a  junior 
parier  devoted  exclusively  to  promotion 
work  among  city  carriers,  and  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Capital 
city  circulation  department.  L.  T.  Ward, 
city  circulator  of  the  Capital,  will  be 
glad  to  exchange  ideas  with  other  man¬ 
agers,  and  copies  of  the  "Carrier”  will 
be  furnished  on  application  to  him. 


SOLDIERS  WANT  NEWSPAPERS 


Boys  in  France  Anxious  to  Be  Able  to 
Print  Their  Own  Publications. 

By  Melvin  Ryder, 

Sergeant,  War  Risk  Inturance  Detachment,  Amert- 
aan  F.rpeMtonary  Vercee  in  France. 

Paris,  February  2. — You  know  what 
"kit  bags"  are  for,  if  you’ve  ever  heard 
soldiers  .sing  that  one  song  that  doesn’t 
get  tiresome  to  them — “Pack  Up  Your 
Troubles  in  Your  Own  Kit  Bag,  and 
Smile,  Smile,  Smile." 

Troubles  are  packed  out  of  sight 
somewhere,  all  right,  but  for  some 
time  the  boys  have  been  wondering 
where  to  print  their  news  items,  their 
songs,  and  stories.  They  don’t  want  to 
forget  them.  They  want  to  pass  them 
on  to  their  "mates.” 

So  all  through  the  land  of  "Some¬ 
where  in  France”  are  springing  up 
camp  newspapers  and  magazines,  edited 
and  published  by  different  units  or 
groups  of  soldiers. 

Other  soldiers  have  their  newspapers, 
but  the  Americans  hope  to  have  tlie 
most  and  the  best — at  least  from  the 
American  standards  of  measuring  news¬ 
paper  merit.  Naturally,  the  British 
trench  and  camp  papers  are  English  in 
style  and  character.  The,  "Yanks"  are 
just  as  naturally  American  in  their 
journalistic  endeavors. 

British  Embassy  Open  to  Reporters 

{Special  to  Tub  Bditob  and  I’cblibbbb.) 

Washington,  February  26.  —  An¬ 
nouncement  has  been  made  at  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Blmbassy  that  Lord  Reading,  the 
new  Ambas.sador,  will  hold  a  conference 
with  the  Washington  correspondents 
twice  a  month.  Every  day  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Ambassador  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  answer  questions  of  correspon¬ 
dents.  Throughout  the  Incumbency  of 
the  late  Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice,  the  Em- 
liassy  refrained  from  any  but  official 
contact  with  the  public.  ^ 


New  A.  B.  C.  Audits 
The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  has 
just  completed  audits  of  circulation  re¬ 
cords  of  the  following  newspapers:  Bal¬ 
timore  News,  Brooklyn  Standard  Union, 
Grawfordsville  (Ind.)  Journal,  Dixon 
(Ill.)  Evening  Telegraph,  Lynn  (Mass.) 
Evening  Item  and  Telegram,  Schenec¬ 
tady  (N.  Y.)  Gazette,  Sterling  and  Rock 
Falls  (Ill.)  Dally  Gazette  and  the  Troy 
(N.  Y.)  Record. 


ARMY  NEWSPAPER  APPROVED 


Amcricanj  Soldiers  in  Fran<-e  Publish 
Paper  ('ailed  Stars  and  Stripes. 

{Bpeoial  to  Tub  ^itob  and  Pdblibheb.) 

Washington,  February  25. — Plan.s  for 
the  publicallon  in  France  of  a  weekly 
iicwspapt'r  for  the  American  troops 
have  been  approved  by  the  War  De¬ 
partment.  The  paper,  entirely  devoted 
to  Ameiican  news,  is  known  as 
Stars  and  Stripes,  and  will  be  published 
every  Friday  behind  the  American  lines, 
under  the  direction  of  the  intelligence 
section  of  the  American  expeditionary 
forces. 

In  addition  to  matter  sent  by  its  own 
corre.spondents  in  this  country,  the 
newspaper  will  have  access  to  a  diiily 
radio  report  of  about  1,400  words  now 
supplied  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Information  to  the  French  Government. 
A  feature  service  also  will  be  furnished 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Informa¬ 
tion,  and  arrangements  have  been  made 
with  a  syndicate  for  a  W'eekly  cable  ser¬ 
vice. 

Advcrti.slng  contracts  are  now  iH-ing 
made  In  this  country. 


Illinois  Editors  to  Meet 
The  Southern  Illinois  Editorial  A.s.so- 
ciation  will  meet  Friday  and  Saturday,, 
March  8  and  9,  at  St.  Louis. 


HOOSIER  DAILY  LEAGUE  MEETS 


Indiana  New.spaper  Editors  Hold  Profit¬ 
able  Conference  in  Kokomo. 

Eighteen  repre.sentatives  of  newspa¬ 
pers  included  in  the  Hoosier  Daily 
I.ieaKue,  an  organization  of  thirty-one 
daily  newspapers  of  Indiana,  "attended 
a  meeting  of  the  league  ot  Kokomo  last 
week.  The  newspapermen  held  a  gen¬ 
eral  discu.ssion  of  the  problems  of  pub- 
li.shers  and  matters  tending  to  a  closer 
relationship  between  Indiana  newspa¬ 
pers.  as  well  as  better  service  for  the 
public, 

George  D.  Lindsay,  editor  of  the 
Marion  Chronicle  and  pre.sident  of  the 
I,eague,  pre.sided.  The  newspaper  men 
attending  were:  Walter  H.  Ball,  Hunt¬ 
ington  Herald;  Fred  I.  King,  Wabash 
Plain  Dealer;  Walter  S.  Steele,  Muncle 
Press;  Charles  J.  Weer,  Ander.son  Her¬ 
ald;  W.  O.  Millinger,  Chicago;  W.  R. 
Em.slie,  Logansport  Pharos-Reporter; 
Morton  Stults,  Wabash  Plain  Dealer; 
W.  W.  Aikens,  Franklin  Star;  R.  H. 
Coate,  Waba.sh  Plain  Dealer;  E.  B, 
Knight,  Indianapolis;  W.  E.  Garln'r. 
Madison  Courier;  Dean  L.  Barnhart, 
Rochester  Sentinel;  S.  E.  Boys,  Ply¬ 
mouth  Republican;  John  Dehaven, 
South  Bend  Tribune;  Harry  Sibbit, 
Elkhart  Truth;  H.  M.  Lynch  and  J.  A. 
Kaulz,  Kokomo  Tribune. 


Seven  Trade  Papers 
During  1917 

Carried  1,128,432 
Agate  Lines  of 
Newspaper  Display 
Advertising, 

Of  This  Total 

• 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Carried  492,676  Lines 

'The  record  teas  as  follows: 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

492,676  lines 

Fourth  Estate  .  , 

232, ,308  “ 

Printers’  Ink 

1.37,425  “ 

Advertising  News 

118,296  “ 

Newspaperdom 

57,047  “ 

Advertising  &  Selling 

36,839  “ 

Associated  Advertising 

23,841  “ 

Trade  paper  advertising,  like  all  other  advertising,  is 

1  placed  where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 

Buyers  of  this  1 

kind  of  space,  through  the  nature  of  their  business,  are 
trained  sellers  of  space,  and  know  all  the  ins  and  outs 

of  space  value. 

They  buy  space  that  produces  best 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Suits  1117  World  Building 

New  York  City 
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TIPS  FOK  THE  AD 
MAiNAGKH 


\V.  A.  I’ATTErisoN  Co..  1  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  handles  the  advertising 
of  the  Franklin  Automobile  Co.,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  *Y.,  makers  of  “Franklin”  auto¬ 
mobiles. 

iii,ACK MAN -Ross  COMPANY,  95  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  handles  the  adver- 
ti.sing  of  the  H-O  Company,  Buffalo, 
manufacturers  of  "Force”  wheat  Hakes, 
“H-O  Oatmeal,”  and  “Presto”  flour.  Con¬ 
template  making  up  lists  about  May  1, 
mting  newspapers  exclusively. 

Martin  V.  Kei,i,ey  Co.,  Second  Nation¬ 
al  Bank  Building,  Toledo,  O.,  handles 
the  advertising  of  the  McNaull  Auto 
Tire  Co.,  210  North  Erie  Street,  Toledo, 
manufacturers  of  “McNaull”  tires. 

Crawford  Advertising  Agency,  306 
Van  Antwerp  Building,  Mobile,  Ala, 
handles  the  advertising  of  Gordon  Smith, 
908  Dauphin  Street,  Mobile,  maker  of 
“Wliite  Fruit  Cake.”  Newspaper  list  to 
be  made  up  within  next  two  months. 

Caiii.  M.  Green  Co.,  1n&,  Free  Press 
Building,  Detroit,  handles  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  Saxon  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit, 
nianufa<rturer.s  of  “Saxon"  cars. 

\V(K)DWard’s,  Inc.,  900  Co.  Michigan 
-Vvenue,  Chicago,  handles  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  Toledo  Cooker  Co.,  Toledo,  O., 
manufacturers  of  Firele.s.s  Cooker.s,  etc. 

Murray,  Howe  &  (Jo.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
handles  the  advertising  of  Pros-O-Lite 
Co.,  Inc.,  of  Indianapolis. 

The  Chambeics  Agency,  I.nc.,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  are  sending  orders  to  Alabama, 
Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Mis.sissippi 
daiiics  and  weeklies  for  advert i.slng  of 
"Morning  Joy  Coffee”  put  out  by  the 
New  Orleans  Coffee  Co. 

Vanderhoof  &  ('OMi'ANY.  Maniuette 
Building,  Chicago,  have  .secured  the  ad- 
verti.sing  account  of  the  Relinite  Com¬ 
pany,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  water  softening  systems. 

Atuas  Advertising  Agency,  450  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York,  jilacing  orders  for 
Commercial  I..al (oratories,  “Maxo,”  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J. 

Barrows  &  IJichardson  handles  the 
.advertising  of  Otto  Eisenlohr  &  Bro.s., 
“Cinco  Cigar,”  932  Market  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

BERiaEN-DuRSTiNE,  25  West  45th  St., 
New  York,  handles  the  advertising  of 
Earl  &  Wil.son,  “E.  &  W.”  collars  and 
shirts,  33  East  17th  Street,  New  York. 

Bi.ackman-Ross  Co.,  95  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  Y'ork,  placing  copy  with  some 
Southern  newspapers  for  N.  K.  Fair¬ 
banks  &  Co.,  “Cottolene,”  9  So.  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago. 

Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  26  Beaver  Street, 
New  York,  placing  order  with  news¬ 
papers  In  .selected  .sections  for  British 
and  Canadian  recruiting  depot. 

H.  S.  How’lanu  ADVEamsiNO  Agency, 
20  Broad  Street,  New  York,  again  plac¬ 
ing  1  t.  orders  with  new.spapcrs  gen¬ 
erally  for  Industrial  and  Mining  Age,  27 
William  Street,  New  York. 

W.  H.  H.  Hull  &  Co..  Tribune  Build¬ 
ing,  New  York,  placing  orders  with 
newspapers  in  New  York  and  vicinity 
for  Adolph  Goebel,  mcat.s,  Brooklyn. 

Ireland  Adve-rtising  Agency,  136 
South  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia,  again 
placing  orders  with  some  Pennsylvania 
new.spapcrs  for  J.  I.  Gore,  “Tanlac,” 
Philadelphia. 

H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons  ADVtaiTisiNO  (Jo.. 
Metropolitan  National  Bank  Building, 
St.  Loui.s,  placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  for  Chicago  Ferrotyi>e  Co.,  “Man- 


del  Camera,”  1453  We.st  Congress  Street, 
<  'hlcago. 

Conrad  Ringstrand,  316  Caswell 
Block,  Milwaukee,  reported  to  be  plan¬ 
ning  to  place  an  advertising  campaign 
amounting  to  about  three  pages  in  a  list 
of  approximately  sixty-five  metropolitan 
newspapers.  The  c.'impaign  is  to  appeal 
to  the  public  intere.sted  in  travelling. 

STAPLra  &  Staples,  Mutual  Building, 
Richmond,  Va.,  placing  orders  with 
■some  Southern  Sunday  new.spapers  for 
Oaddock-Terry  Shoe  Co.,  "Oaddock 
Shoe,”  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Stoneton  Advertisino  Agency,  Hollo- 
well,  Me.,  again  placing  orders  with 
some  newspapers  in  selected  section.? 
for  Dr.  H.  P.  Clearwater,  rheumatism 
remedy,  Hallowell,  Me. 

Vanderikxif  &  Co.,  Marquette  Build¬ 
ing,  Chicago,  111.,  handles  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  Refinite  Co.,  manufacturers, 
water  sofUniiig  systems,  Omaha. 

Van  1*atte.n,  50  Kiust  42d  Street,  New 
York,  it  is  reported,  will  place  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Knights  of  Columbus  War 
Fund. 

Virginian  .Vdvertisino  Service,  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.,  is  placing  readers  with  some 
.Southern  new.spapers  for  Ferrodine 
Chemical  Co.,  “,\-l-M”  soft  driiik, 
Roanoke,  Va. 

Vandei:ii(K)F  &  Co.,  Marquette  Build¬ 
ing,  Chicago,  are  placing  contracts  for 
Oliver  &  Company,  40  North  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  Canadian  land.s,  with 
newspaiK'i's  and  m.agazine.s. 


WITH  THE  AD  AGENCIES 


Robert  R.  Updegraff  has  joined  the 
staff  of  A.  W.  Erickson  Co.,  advertising 
agent.  New  York. 

P.  J.  Sodergren,  of  the  Mallory, 
Mitchell  &  Faust  Agency  Cliicago,  vis¬ 
ited  Pittsburgh  hist  week  and  talked  to 
more  than  one  hundred  salesmen  of  Ar¬ 
mour  &  Co.,  at  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  advertising  to  be  done  in 
behalf  of  Nutola.  U.  E.  Dice,  foreign  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Ga¬ 
zette  Tunes,  also  spoke  on  how  news¬ 
paper  advertising  would  assist  the  sales¬ 
men  in  their  work. 

KENN'rarii  Warden,  formerly  of  Col¬ 
lier's,  has  resigrned  to  join  the  staff  of 
Berrien  -  Durstine,  Inc.,  advertlsin.g 
agents.  New  York. 

Roliert  T.  Walsh,  recently  advertising 
manager  of  the  Briscoe  Motor  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Jackson,  Mich.,  has  joined  the  sales 
promotion  department  of  the  Fred  M. 
Randall  Co.,  advertising  agency,  Detroit. 

Harold  Reid,  who  has  been  Eastern 
manager  for  Hardware  and  Metal,  To¬ 
ronto,  for  many  years,  has  resigned  to 
become  manager  of  the  Montreal  office 
of  Smith,  Denne  &  Moore,  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
advertising  agency. 

H.  D.  Taylor,  for  four  years  with 
Critchficld  &  Co.,  Chicago,  as  copy  chief 
and  special  service  representative,  and 
for  seven  years  with  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Philadelphia,  as  service  representative, 
has  been  appointed  service  manager  of 
the  Atlas  .\dvertising  Agency,  Inc., 
New  York. 

CJarl  J.  Balliett,  managing  partner  of 
the  E.  P.  Remingrton  Agency,  Buffalo,  is 
now  on  the  French  front  as  an  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  its 
war  work  for  the  United  States  army. 
Mr.  Balliett  is  as.sistant  treasurer  and 
adverti.sing  manager  of  the  Foster-Mll- 
burn  Company. 

T.  B.  Eiker,  New  York,  for  many 
years  a  specialist  in  proprietory  medi¬ 
cine  advertising,  has  entered  the  gen¬ 


eral  agency  field  and  is  now  with  the 
Andrew  Cone  General  Advertising 
Agency,  Tribune  Building,  through 
which  firm  he  will  place  his  clients’  fu¬ 
ture  business.  Mr.  Eiker  has  already  in 
pivparation  a  big  campaign  for  a  new 
washing  powder  which  requires  no  fats 
in  its  manufacture,  and  is  essentially  a 
war-time  product. 

Owen  B.  Winters  has  left  the  Carl  M. 
Green  Advertising  Agency,  of  Detroit, 
to  join  the  Erwin  &  Wasey  organization, 
Chicago. 

The  publicity  campaign  for  the  Third 
Liberty  Loan  campaign  in  the  State  of 
Washington  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Strang  &  Prosser  Advertising  Agency,  of 
Seattle,  according  to  an  announcement 
just  made  by  Joseph  A.  Swalwell,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  State  of  Washington  Lib¬ 
erty  Loan  organization. 


NEWSPAPER  AD  FIELD  • 


Samuel  Dougald,  with  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette 
Times,  has  resigned  to  join  the  navy. 

J.  Dale  Snively,  for  the  last  ten  years 
on  the  advertising  staff  of  Hearst’s  Chi¬ 
cago  .American,  has  entered  the  morn¬ 
ing  field  and  is  with  the  Chicago  Exam- 
er.  Before  joining  the  Hearst  organiza¬ 
tion  Mr.  Snively  was  with  the  Kansas 
City  Journal  and  later  with  Scripps- 
McRae  at  Kansas  CJity. 

A.  E.  Ford,  formerly  with  the  Winni¬ 
peg  Teicgrani;  H.  Saul,  formerly  with 
the  Manitoba  Free  Pres.s,  and  F.  R. 
.Munro,  formerly  with  the  MacLcan 
Publishing  Company,  Winnipeg,  have 
all  joined  the  staff  of  the  Regina  Leader. 

Charles  Fee,  lately  with  the  Montreal 
La  Pressi*,  in  promotion  work,  has  been 
appointed  advertising  manager  of  the 
Quebec  Le  Soleil. 


INM.\N  JOINS  CHICAGO  HERALD 

Leaver  Special  .Agency  Field  to  Beroine 
Foreign  Advertising  Manager. 

Harry  P.  Inman,  one  of  the  bc.st 
known  adverti.s'ing  men  in  the  Middle 
West,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  as  manager  of  the  foreign 
advertising  department. 

Mr.  Inman  gave  up  his  business  with 
Ryan  &  Inman,  publishers'  representa¬ 
tives  in  (Jhicago,  to  go  to  the  Herald 
Formerly  he  was  with  the  Chicago  Eve¬ 
ning  American  and  the  (Cleveland  Lean¬ 
er.  He  also  ^served  with  the  Johnson 
-Advertising  Corporation,  now  C.  F.  W. 
Nichols  Co.,  leaving  there  to  go  into 
the  special  agency  business. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Ryan  will 
devote  his  attention  in  the  future  to 
his  duties  as  Western  representative  of 
the  Farm  Journal. 

The  New  York  Evening  I’ost,  former¬ 
ly  represented  in  the  western  field  by 
Ityan  &  Inman,  will  now  be  represented 
by  Verree  and  Conklin,  Inc. 


Unfair  Trade  Practices  Charged 

(Special  to  THB  BOITOB  and  I'DBUaHBB.) 

Washington,  February  26. — Com¬ 
plaints  charging  unfair  trade  pratices 
have  been  issued  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  against  the  Eagle  Printing 
pany,  and  J.  M.  Huber,  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  printing  ink,  of  New  York.  At¬ 
tempts  to  -stille  competition  by  gratui¬ 
ties  and  payments  of  money  to  employ¬ 
ees  are  charged.  The  Commission  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  complaints  follow  a 
long  and  inten.sive  investigation  which 
has  revealed  “a  very  serious  and  un¬ 
healthy  condition  in  certain  lines  of  in- 
du.st  ry.” 


AD  FIELD  PERSONALS 


Robott  M.  Nei-son,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Certain-teed  Products  Corpora¬ 
tion,  St.  Louis,  has  been  elected  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer.  He  will  continue  his 
adverti.sing  duties. 

H.  E.  Cragin  has  been  named  to  suc¬ 
ceed  F.  M.  Morris  as  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  manager  and  space  buyer  for 
Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Benton  G.  L.  Dodge  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  .sales  and  advertising  manager  of  the 
McNaull  'Auto  Tire  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

H.  W.  Gowey  has  been  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Saxon  Motor 
Co.,  Detroit. 

W.  D.  Braddock,  formerly  of  the 
Southern  Division  of  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad,  has  been  transferred  to  Chi¬ 
cago  and  made  advertising  manager. 

Chaiujss  R.  Johnson,  for  the  past  six 
years  with  the  merchandising  service 
department  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has 
joined  the  Dartnell  Sales  Service,  same 
city. 

T.  T.  Maxey,  heads  the  Advertising 
Association  of  Chicago  committee  for 
handling  publicity  matters  and  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Division  of  Advertising 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information. 
The  other  members  of  the  committee 
are  W.  Frank  McClure,  John  H.  Clayton, 
Roy  Dickey,  and  Salem  N.  Baskin. 


Advertising  Agents 


COLLIN  ARMSTRONG,  INC., 
Advertising  and  Sales  Service, 
1457  Broadway,  New  York. 


FRANK,  ALBERT  &  CO., 
26-28  Beaver  St.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Broad  3831. 


HOWLAND,  H.  S..  ADV. 
AGENCY,  INC., 

20  Broad  St,  New  York. 
TeL  Rector  2573 


JOSEPH  A.  KLEIN 
Publishers  Representative 
S(>ecializing  in  Financial  Advertising 
Exclusively 

Forty-two  Broadway,  New  York 


Publishers*  Representative 

CONE,  LORENZEN  ft  WOOD¬ 
MAN, 

Bninswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y.;  Advtg. 
Bldg»  Chic.;  Gumbel  Bldg.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 


O’FLAHERTY’S  new  YORK 
SUBURBAN  LIST 
225  W.  39th  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Bryant  6875 


New  Orleans  States 

Member  Audit  Bureao  of  ClrcolatloDa. 
Sworn  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  0 
Montha  Endlna  Oct.  1,  1017 

38,412  Daily 

We  guarantee  tbe  Urgent  wMte  boom 
dellTered  erenlng  circulation  In  tte  trade 
terrlKirr  of  New  Orlcann. 

To  reach  a  Urge  majority  of  tho  trade 
proepecte  In  tbe  local  territory  tbo  Btatoo 
U  Uie  logical  end  ocoaomle  modtum. 

Circulation  dau  cent  on  reqneot. 
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The  Following  Newspapers  are  Members  of 

THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
CIRCULATIONS 

And  grant  the  right  to  the  organization  to  examine,  through  qualified  aud¬ 
itors  or  independent  auditing  concerns,  who  are  certified  public  accountants, 
any  and  all  bills,  news-agents*  and  dealers’  reports,  papers  and  other  records 
considered  by  the  Board  of  Control  necessary  to  show  the  quantity  of 
circulation,  the  sources  from  which  it  is  secured,  and  where  it  is  distributed. 

ALABAMA  MONTANA 

MINSK  Butte 


HAMMERS  OUT  FOR  AD 
AGENTS 


Six  Point  League  Plans  Dinner  to 
Knock  Men  Who  Give  Them 
Business  Willing  to  Stand  for 
Return. 


The  Six-Point  League  Is  planning  a 
dinner,  at  which  the  hammer  will  be  the 
chief  Instrument  of  what  one  of  the 
members  called  "the  entertainment.” 
The  League  intends  to  use  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agents  as  its  anvil,  and  professes  a 
willingne.ss  to  serve  in  a  similar  func¬ 
tion  if  the  agents  wish  to  wield  the 
sledge  n  turn. 

At  the  League's  luncheon  in  the  Hotel 
Martinique  Tuesday  the  president,  Her¬ 
man  G.  Halsted,  told  the  members  that 
the  agents  were  unreasonable  in  their 
demands  upon  the  special  repre.senta- 
tives,  and  ought  to  be  got  together  in 
as  large  number  as  pos.sible  and  told  so. 
The  applause  that  followed  was  not  in 
brackets. 

The  president  was  authorized  to  ap¬ 
point  a  committee  of  three  to  get  from 
the  members  their  “kicks”  against  the 
agent.s,  formulate  them,  and  pass  the 
complete  list  on  to  some  .speaker  or 
speakers  who  will  present  them  force¬ 
fully  at  the  dinner.  The  date  of  the 
fiesta  has  not  yet  b^en  set. 


BUYS  VAN  CLEVE  AGENCY 


E.  B.  Merritt,  Nationally  Known  Ad  Man, 
Enters  New  York  Field. 

E.  B.  Merritt  has  purchased  the  gen¬ 
eral  agency  business  of  the  Van  Cleve 
Company,  New  York.  The  agency  will 
be  known  now  as  the  Merrltt-Van  Cleve 
Company.  Mr.  Van  Cleve  will  devote  his 
time  to  interests  outside  the  advertising 
business. 

Mr.  Merritt  has  been  for  three  years 
general  .sales  manager  of  the  California 
Ajs.sociated  Raisin  Company,  of  Fresno, 
Cal.  For  sixteen  years  he  was  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  Armour  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Mr.  Merritt  will  be  the  active  head  of 
the  agency. 


Ban  on  War  Gossip 
Cooperating  with  the  Division  of  Ad- 
verti.sing  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Information,  the  head  oillcc  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Adverti.sing  Clubs  has  Issued  an 
appeal  to  each  affiliated  organization  in 
the  United  States,  asking  for  local  aid 
in  a  campaign  to  .stop  war  gossip  in 
this  country. 


■A.  N.  A.  Joins  National  C.haniber 
The  Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  has  Joined  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  John  Sullivan, 
executive  secretary,  and  Edward  Hun- 
gerford,  of  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.,  are  the 
two  delegates  who  have  been  appointed 
to  represent  the  A.ssociation  in  the 
Chamber, 


You  can  materially  Increase  your  aitverllalna 
receipts  l<y  the  piihllcatlon  of  a  aerlea  of 

Anti-Mail  Order  Articles 

written  In  an  easy  conversational,  human  In¬ 
terest  style,  compelling  the  readera’  attention 
from  atart  to  flnUh. 

The  Mall  Order  house  methods  are  made  to 
appear  lidlculous.  their  myaterloua  lure  anil 
varied  misleading  ramlfleatlona  laid  hare  with¬ 
out  antagonism  or  offence. 

Tlieae  articles  will  cause  favorable  comment 
and  attention  In  the  community  and  bring 
Inereasisl  advertising.  Tliey  are  different. 

PHIL  DEAN 

Aator  Court  Building  New  York  City 


JOHNS  ELECTED  HEAD 
OF  BATTEN  COMPANY 


Has  Been  With  Agency  Since  it  Started 
in  1891 — No  ('.hanges  Made  as 
Yet  Among  Other 
Officers. 


William  H.  Johns  has  iK'cn  elected 
pre.sident  of  the  George  Batten  Com¬ 
pany.  381  Fourth  .\venue,  in  succession 
to  George  Batten,  who  died  on  February 
16. 

Mr.  John.s,  as  told  in  The  Eiutor  and 
Pi'BDisHER  for  la.st  week,  was  Mr.  Bat¬ 
ten’s  first  .solicitor  after  he  started  his 
agency  in  1891.  When  the  concern  was 
incorporated,  in  1892,  he  became  its 
vice-pre.sident,  and  has  occupied  that 
office  continuously  until  his  election  to 
the  presidency. 

That  Mr.  Johns  would  be  made  presi¬ 
dent  if  he  survived  Mr.  Batten  was 
settled  some  time  ago,  a  formai  and 
written  agreement  having  been  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Batten  and  his  a.ssociates  to 
that  effect. 

No  changes  have  been  made  as  yet 
among  the  other  officers  of  the  com¬ 
pany, 

Be.sides  heading  the  Batten  Company, 
Mr.  Johns  is  chairman  of  the  Division 
of  Advertising  and  president  of  the  .\. 
A.  A.  A. 


Mourn  Batten’s  Death 
The  We.stern  Board  of  the  American 
.\ssociatlon  of  Advertising  Agents,  Chi¬ 
cago,  on  Wfi.shington’s  birthday  adopted 
a  resolution  of  regard  and  sympathy 
concerning  the  late  George  Batten, 
pre.sident  of  the  George  Batten  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York.  The  resolution  committee 
was  compo.sed  of  William  H.  Rankin,  E. 
E.  Critchfield  and  W>  C.  D’Arcy. 


MUST  REPORT  PAYMENTS 


Treasury  De|>artinent  Makes  Ruling 
Coneerning  Advertising  Accounts. 

Herman  E.  Goldschmidt,  a  New  York 
certified  public  accountant,  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  ruling  from  the  Trca.sury  De¬ 
partment  that  amounts  paid  to  any 
new.spaper  in  exce.ss  of  $800  during  the 
la.st  year  for  advertising  space,  must  be 
reported  by  the  person  who  has  made 
such  payments,  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  on  Form  1,099  as  de¬ 
terminable  compensation,  remuneratioft, 
or  profits  of  payee. 

The  meaning  of  this  ruling,  according 
to  Mr.  Goldschmidt,  la  that  all  adver- 
ti.sers  will  have  to  analyze  the  bills  of 
their  advertising  agencies  to  determine 
how  much  they  paid  for  adverti.sing 
sj)ace  to  each  newspaper.  It  is  not  the 
duty  of  the  advertising  agencies  to  im¬ 
port  these  amounts. 


THE  NATIONAL  DIRECTORY 
OF  ADVERTISERS 

furnishes  complete  data  about  every 
Active  Advertiser  who  is  operating 
throughout  the  U.  S.  (and  there  are 
thousands  of  them). 

We  give  the  name  of  the  Advertising 
Manager  and  Agency  placing  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

Every  week  we  send  you  a  special 
letter,  giving  full  information  as  to 
changes  that  occur  and  names  of  New 
Advertisers  entering  the  field. 

We  will  be  glad  to  furnish  full  infor¬ 
mation  or  have  a  representative  call 

The  National  Directory  of  Advertisers 

149  Broadway,  New  York 


irSWa  . Blnntnxham 

Average  circulation  for  Nov.,  1917,  Dally  42,346; 
Sunda.v,  47,138.  Printed  2.865.884  lines  more 
advertising  than  Its  nearest  competitor  in  1917. 


CALIFORNIA 


CZAMINBR  . los  Angeles 

A.  B.  C.  Audit  reports  abow  largaat  Homing 
and  Sunday  etrcalatlaa.  Oreateat  Home  Deliv¬ 
ery. 


MBROUBT-HBBALD  . San  Jo.se 

Poet  OOco  Btatemat  . 11,484 

Member  of  A.  B.  0. 


GEORGIA 


Journal  (Olr.  Da.,  65,687;  Sun.,  67,870. Atlanta 


ILLINOIS 


HBBALO-NBW8  (Clrenlatlon  16,190) . Joliet 


IOWA 


SUCCnCSarUL  rARlIINa  . Oes  Moines 

More  than  800,000  circulation  guaranteed  and 
provia  or  no  pay.  Membor  Aodlt  Bnrean  of 
Olrenlatlont. 


LOUISIANA 


TIMBB-PICATDNB  . New  Orleans 


MICHIGAN 


PATRIOT  (No  Moodsy  Ittne)  . Jackson 

lAtt  OoT.  Statement— Dally,  11,408;  Snaday. 
19.868.  Member  A.  B.  0.  aad  A.  N.  P.  A. 
Piet  Satoa— Oao  time  ade.  60  centa  Inch;  yearly 
eontraeti,  88  centa  lacb;  poalUon  t0%  eatra. 


MINNESOTA 


TRIBONB,  Moralag  and  Bvanlng. .. Minneapolis 


MISSOURI 


POST  DISPATCH  . . . St.  Louie 

Dally  Elvening  and  Sunday  Morning. 

Is  the  only  newiptper  In  Its  territory  with  the 
beautiful  Rotogravure  Picture  Section. 

The  POST-DISPATCH  aella  more  papers  la 
St.  Louis  and  suburba  every  day  in  tba  year, 
than  there  ere  homes  in  the  city, 

Cin-ulation  for  entire  year,  1917: 


Sunday  average . 301,263 

Daily  and  Sunday . 101, .’i03 


Tbs  following  poMlsbora  gnarintao  elreolatlon 
and  willingly  grant  any  advortlaer  tba  privilege 
of  a  carofnl  aad  oxbaostlTo  taveatlgatloo. 


ILLINOIS 


SKANDINATRN  .  Ohleogo 


GEORGIA 


BANNBB  . Athens 

A  gilt  adga  rabaerlptloa — not  a  aaero  rtrenlt- 
tloo  claim. 


Average  daily  18,781.  Sunday  82.848.  tor  6 
months  ending  April  1,  1917. 


NEW  JERSEY 


JODRNAL  . ; . Bllsabctb 

PRRSS-  CH  RONICZA  . . Paterson 

CODRIRR-NBWS  . PlglaSeld 

NEW  YORK 

COURIBR  *  ENQDIBBB  . Buffalo 

IL  PROORB8SO  ITALO-AMERICANO  —  Now 
York. 

. New  York 


DAT  . New  York 

The  Natteaal  Jewtab  Dally  that  general 
advertiser  tbonld  ererlook. 


OHIO 

VINDICATOR  . 

•  •  e  Tonnirttowii 

PENNSYLVANIA 

TIMES  . 

TIMBS-LBADER  . 

. .  Wllkes-Barr^ 

TENNESSEE 

BANNER  . 

TEXAS 

CHRONICLE  . . 

Tba  Chronicle  gnarantaaa  a 

drenlatlea  of 

42,000  dally  and  61,000  Baaday. 

UTAH 

HERALD  REPUBLICAN  . 

Salt  take  atv 

VIRGINIA 

DAILY  NBW8-RBCORD  . Herriaonhure 

Largaat  drenlatlea  et  any  dally  paper  In  tba 
famous  valley  of  Virginia. 


WASHINGTON 


POST-INTBLUQBNOER  . Seattle 


KENTUCKY 


MASONIC  BOMB  JOURNAL - UnlsTlllo,  Ky. 

(iaml-Montbly,  89  to  64  pages.)  Ongrantead 
largest  circulation  of  any  Matonie  poldlcatlon  in 
the  world.  In  azeeao  of  90,000  eoptan  monthly. 


NEBRASKA 


PRBIB  PRR8SB  (CIr.  128,984) . Uneols 


NEW  YORK 


RORIJ.BTTINO  DBLLA  •BRA . Now  Tevk 

PENNSYLVANIA 

DAILY  DBUOORAT  . Jabnatowa 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 
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Selling  Juice  in  Bulbul 


Fable  of  a  Manufacturer  Who  Was  Inquisitive 
But  Who  Lacked  the  Proper  Perspective 


A  CERTAIN  man  who  owned  a  Gooseberry  Ranch  conceived  the 
notion  of  bottling  and  selling  Gooselierry  Juice  as  a  Beverage. 
One  day,  as  he  sat  at  his  desk  gazing  at  a  bottle  of  his  New  Invention, 
he  communed  with  him.self  as  follows: 

“There  ought  to  be  Enough  People  in  this  country  who  like  Drinks 
of  this  kind  to  enable  me  to  build  a  Profitable  Business.  I  think  I’ll 
look  over  the  Ijand,  find  the  most  Likely  Spots,  and  do  some  advertising, 
after  I  have  slipped  the  Glad  News  to  the  Jobbing  and  the  Retail  Trade. 
It  looks  like  a  Pipe.” 

At  this  Juncture  a  man  entered  who  introduced  himself  as  an  Adver¬ 
tising  Expert,  heading  the  Secret  Service  Department  of  the  Division 
of  Divination  of  the  Weekly  Jazz.  E.xamining  his  card,  the  Manufac¬ 
turer  bade  him  Welcome  and  lifted  the  following  off  his  Chest: 

“You  came  in  the  Nick  of  Time.  I  hrve  here  a  Soft  and  Seductive 
Beverage  that  I  wish  to  pour  down  the  Eager  Esophagus  of  Thirsty 
America,  using  the  Advertising  route.  I  have  Money,  and  I  am  a 
Willing  Spender.  It  seems  like  a  Simple  Thing,  but  suppose  you  spill 
me  an  Earful  of  Advice.” 

The  Expert  waved  an  Impatient  Hand. 

“You  are  All  Wrong  from  the  Start,”  said  he.  “In  Advertising,  noth¬ 
ing  is  Successful  that  is  Simple.  Your  Problem  must  be  Intricate  if 
you  want  the  Increment — in  other  words,  the  Dough.  In  the  First 
Place,  I  must  ask  you  what  Name  you  have  given  to  this  Juice.” 

“None  as  yet.  It’s  just  Goo.seberry  Juice  to  me.  Try  .some.” 

“You  will  note,”  said  the  Expert,  as  he  wiped  his  Mouth  after  taking 
a  Swig,  “that  it  draws  my  Lips  so  that  1  seem  to  be  Whistling.  W’e 
will  therefore  name  it  Pucker-o.” 

“That’s  not  so  Bad,”  remarked  the  Manufacturer.  “  ‘Pucker  up 
with  Pucker-o’  is  a  great  line.”  But  the  Expert  silenced  him  Quickly. 

“You  must  not  interrupt  my  Mental  Processes.  I  have  waiting  outside 
our  As.syrian  Astrologer  with  his  Trained  Camel,  bearing  our  Charts, 
Maps,  Batting  Averages,  Almanacs,  and  Deep-Sea  Soundings.  Shall 
I  bid  him  enter?” 

“Sure,”  .said  the  Manufacturer,  “and  try  .some  Goo.seberry  Juice  on 
the  Camel.  I’m  glad  you  brought  the  Camel.  It  has  given  me  an  idea  for 
a  Slogan.  Listen: 

“  ‘A  Camel  travels  days  and  days  without  a  drop  of  water. 

But  if - ’  ” 

“I  must  again  a.sk  you  to  Keep  Silent,”  said  the  Expert.  “The  Astrolo¬ 
ger  is  an  Abstract  Soul  who  loathes  Concrete  Suggestions.” 

The  Astrologer  entered.  Breathing  Heavily.  He  decorated  the  walls 
with  multi-colored  Charts,  distributed  his  Almanacs  in  Various  Corners, 
and  finally  placed  on  a  Table  in  the  centre  of  the  room  a  Globular  Object 
covered  with  a  Velvet  Cloth.  Making  a  few  Swift  Passes  above  the 
Object,  he  suddenly  whisked  off  the  Velvet  and  disclosed  a  beautiful 
Glass  Sphere. 

“Lovely,”  exclaimed  the  Manufacturer,  “but.  Professor,  you  hara 
forgotten  the  Gold  Fish.” 

“Peace,  Infidel!”  hissed  the  Astrologer — “and  don’t  call  me  Professor. 
I  am  the  Great  Kaz-Zam.  Hearken  to  me,  and  I  will  make  you  Wise!” 

“I’m  Wise  already,”  murmured  the  Manufacturer.  “In  fact,  I’m 
Almost  Hep.” 

But  the  Astrologer  ignored  the  Vulgar  Crack.  With  his  Lamps  glued 
on  the  Crj'stal  Ball,  he  began  to  Slip  into  the  Great  Beyond  of  Mer¬ 
chandising.  Then  he  Ea.sed  Him.self  of  the  Following  Vision,  to  wit: 

“I  see,”  quoth  he,  “a  Double-Page  Spread,  printed  in  Purple  and  Pink. 
Fourteen  Readers  to  the  Copy;  all  happy,  well-to-do,  or  ea.sy-to-do  People, 
some  with  Side  Whiskers,  indicating  Re.«i>ectability.  Then  I  .see  a  Bot¬ 
tle — they  fight  for  the  Bottle - ” 

“Must  be  a  Dry  State,”  suggested  the  Manufacturer. 

“See!”  exclaimed  the  astrologer,  “there  are  Millions  of  Bottles  labelled 
Pucker-o — one  for  every  Reader.  That  is  Demand.  And  then— look 
Quickly — it  is  a  Grocery  Store.  The  man  with  the  White  Apron  is 
reading  a  copy  of  the  Weekly  Jazz.  He  Swears  Loudly,  but  finally  he 
Throws  up  his  Hands.  He  can’t  Resist  it.  A  Drayman  is  pouring  a 
Ton  of  Pucker-o  into  the  Grocer’s  cellar,  just  as  the  Camouflage  Brigade 

enters  his  Front  Door.  That  is  Distribution.  Oh,  see - ” 

“Stop!”  cried  the  Manufacturer.  “What  in  Time  is  the  Camouflage 
Brigade?” 

“The  Astrologer  Scowled,  but  replied  as  follows: 

“Camouflage  is  a  Device  used  to  make  Things  that  are  Something 
Else  seem  like  Things  that  are  Something.  The  Camouflage  Brigade, 
therefore,  is  well  named.  Its  Members  will  visit  Grocerymen  and  flash 
before  their  Eyes  the  proofs  of  your  Purple  and  Pink  Double  Spread 


in  the  Weekly  Jazz.  They  will  Sing  a  Song  which  runs  something  like 
this: 

“  ‘One  Swallow  really  doesn’t  make  the  Spring, 

But  swallow  our  Dope  and  believe  everything.’ 

“The  Grocers  will  Surrender  and  will  order  Pucker-o  until  the  Cows 
come  home.” 

The  Manufacturer  mused  for  a  Moment.  Then  he  said: 

“I  was  bom  in  the  towm  of  Bulbul,  Calasippi.  I  want  the  Folks  back 
there  to  Know  and  to  buy  Pucker-o.  How  much  Circulation  has  the 
Weekly  Jazz  in  my  Home  Town  of  Bulbul?” 

The  Astrologer  consulted  his  Almanacs  and  then  turned  once  more 
to  Gaze  into  the  cry.stal  Orb. 

“I  see  a  Single  Copy  going  to  Bulbul,”  he  said — “a  Beautiful  Copy. 
It  goes  to  the  local  Tonsorial  Parlor,  or  Barber  Shop.  Ninety-three  per 
cent,  of  the  Adult  Male  residents  are  Shaved  there,  while  the  other 
seven  per  cent.  Drop  Around  of  an  evening  to  hear  the  Base  Ball  new's. 
All  of  them  read  That  Copy  of  the  Jazz,  Taking  Turns.  Is  it  not  Mar¬ 
vellous?” 

“Good,”  replied  the  Manufacturer.  “My  Uncle  Peleg  runs  that  Barber 
Shop.  But  what  I  am  interested  in  is  this:  How  can  I  induce  the 
Leading  Grocer,  Mr.  Ham  Ancabbage,  to  Stock  Up  with  Pucker-0  by 
Displaying  to  him  the  Dazzling  Spread  in  the  Omnipotent,  though 
Locally  Difficult-to-Find  Weekly  Jazz.  He  is  Color  Blind  and  cannot 
distinguish  between  Purple  and  Pink,  although  he  knows  Lemon  when 
he  .sees  it.” 

“Nothing  could  be  Easier,”  cut  in  the  Advertising  Expert,  who  for 
some  time  had  maintained  a  Di.screet  Silence.  “Your  Salesman  calls 
on  Mr.  Ham  Ancabbage.  Just  before  he  Enters,  he  takes  a  drink  of 
Pucker-o,  which,  as  you  have  seen,  puckers  his  Lips.  Now,  according 
to  Our  Charts  and  Deep-Sea  Soundings,  93  per  cent,  of  the  Grocers  in 
Calasippi  have  Irritable  Dispositions,  due  to  the  Prevalence  of  Mos¬ 
quitoes.  Therefore,  when  your  Salesman  enters  the  Store  with  lips 
pursed,  the  Grocer  will  doubtless  exclaim,  ‘Stop  Whistling  in  my  Store!’ 
Whereupon  the  Sale.sman  will  reply,  ‘I  am  not  Whistling;  I  am  Merely 
Puckering  for  Pucker-o,  so  the  Drinks  are  on  you.’  This  form  of 
Humorous  Approach  has  a  74  per  cent.  Chance  of  winning  the  Prospect, 
according  to  our  Table  of  Batting  Averages.” 

The  Manufacturer  Sneezed  and  Sighed  Heavily. 

“What  would  it  cost  me,”  he  asked,  “to  take  an  Inch  Space  every 
tenth  issue  for  a  Brief  Period?” 

The  Expert  and  the  Astrologer  Swept  up  their  Equipment  and  With¬ 
drew  Hastily.  As  they  Passed  Out,  the  Expert  Exclaimed  in  a  Superior 
though  Disappointed  Tone: 

“My  dear  sir,  you  are  not  yet  Ready  to  Advertise.  This  is  the  Big 
Splash,  and  we  deal  only  with  the  Whole  Chunk.  You  need  Ambition 
and  Perspective  and  Boundless  Faith  in  Dream  Signs.  Also  some 
more  Coin.” 

So  they  went  away  to  keep  a  Date  with  a  Maker  of  Iron  Castings 
to  whom  they  planned  to  sell  a  Series  of  Spreads,  entitled  “The  Poetry 
of  Motion.” 


Readers,  Decide 

— The  HABIT  of  appreciation 
shows  in  circulation  gains. 

Get  the  features  that  have 
WON  the  biggest  audience. 

LH  hi  stnd  ycu  tomplts  af  a»r  cal- 
ared  camiei.  daily  and  Sunday 
pagtt  m  black  and  colors. 

Newspaper  Feature  Service 

If.  KOENIGSBERG.  Manager 
37  WIST  J9T«  ST.,  Niw  Yobk 


U.  S.  P.  0.  and  A.  B.  C.  Report 

The  New  Orleans  Item 

period  ending  October  1,  1917 
Daily  60,756 
Sunday  77,438 
Average  63,2 1 7 


Wilder  and  Buell 

Newspaper  Features  and 
Advertising  copy 

225  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 


We  can  increase  your  business — 
you  want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clip¬ 
pings  yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you 
how  press  clipping  can  be  made  a 
business-builder  for  you. 

BURRELLE 

60-62  Warren  St.,  New  York  City 
I  Establishtd  a  Qttarter  •/  a  Ctntmy 


HIGH  LIGHTS  ON  THE  FOREIGN  SITUATION 

The  kind  of  reading  that  appeals  to  all  statesmen  and  authors  of  Europe, 
classn  with  the  ITnUeg  States  now  In  the  We  handle  more  Important  artirles  of  this 
world  war.  description  than  any  ethor  aaenej  In 

Feature  articles  from  loading  soldiers,  America. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  BUREAU,  INC. 

J.  J.  noSDAN,  Editor  IS  School  Street,  Boaton,  Maaa. 
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NEWSPAPER  WORK  IN 
FAR  OFF  AUSTRALIA 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


FAKE  STOCK  SALES  PROHIBITED 


BUSY  MAKING  PLANS 
FOR  A.  A.  C.  W. 
1918  MEETING 


Fine  and  Jail  Sentenre  for  Advertisers 
Who  Make  False  Statements. 

Denver  ha.s  pas.sed  an  ordinance  for- 
IdddinK  the  .sale  of  any  “Fictitious, 
I'raudulent,  fake,  or  spurious  .stocks”  or 
to  “Falsely  represent  or  to  make  ml.s- 
leadinjr  .statements  concerninR  th*, 
character,  title,  or  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  any  corjtoration  or  a.s.sociation 
when  .stdluiR  or  offeriiif?  for  .sjile  .stcH'k 
of  such  corporation  or  as.sociation.” 

it  iirovidcH  for  the  issuance  of  li- 
i-ens*'  fees  of  $3no  for  iill  .stock  ex- 
chanKcs  and  $i0  for  all  stock  hrokt'rs, 
the  licen.ses  to  t)e  i.ssued  hy  the  man- 
a>rer  of  Safety  and  Kxcis<>  when  siitis- 
fa<'tory  .statements  are  made  as  to  tlio 
character  of  the  per.sons  compri.sinK  tin; 
exchanKcs  or  lirokeraRC  firms.  The 
Manaijer  of  Safety  and  F^xclse  has  th(! 
power  to  revoke  licenses,  and  it  is  re¬ 
quired  that  the  city,  in  addition  to  .stop¬ 
ping  the  .“ale  of  fake  securities  mu.st 
advertise  the  facts  in  such  cases.  If  u 
nowspai)er  or  other  adverthsinp  medium 
accepts  advertis»'ments  of  fraudulent 
st'curilies  after  siich  a  condemnation 
tile  advertising  medium  will  he  RUilty 
under  the  law. 

The  penalties  provided  are  a  fine  of 
from  $10  to  $300  to  which  may  l>e  iiddc.l 
from  5  to  90  days’  tmprisonment. 


Houston  Chronicle  Gives  $.'>0,000  in  Ad¬ 
vertising  to  Help  Win  War. 

.V  total  of  248  new.spap<‘rs  have  re- 
sjtonded  with  the  reports  as  to  the 
amount  of  readius:  and  display  aclvertis- 
iiiK  carried  in  the  interest  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  from  April  0,  1017,  to  .lanuary 
31.  litis,  as  asked  for  hy  the  Southern 
Ncwspa|>er  I’uhlisher.s’  Association.  A 
tahidiition  of  the  returns  aiveii  hy  the 
248,  which  represents  108  Western  an.i 
forty  Kiistern  puhlisher.s,  shows  the 
total  vahiiitioli  of  the  read<-rs  and  dis¬ 
play  at  minimum  rates  to  1h'  $3.9!)7.r>79. 

W.  (’.  .Tohnson,  .secretary  of  the  S.  X. 
I’.  .\.,  informs  'riit';  Koiroit  and  IM'ii- 
i.isMKi:  that  one  Southern  newspaiH'r — 
the  Houston  ('hronicle — has  donated 
$.'(0,000  'worth  of  (lispl.ay  space  to  vari¬ 
ous  war  I'au.se.s,  and  not  oil  of  the  mem- 
hers  was  incorrectly  stated  in  la.d 
week's  issue. 

The  tiaures  c((mi(iled  hy  the  S.  N.  I’. 
.\.  show  that  sixty-.si.x  Southern  news- 
I)aper.s  h.ave  carried  nearly  $1,000,000 
worth  of  n-.adina  and  display  space  in 
the  int(M-est  of  the  war. 


thing  for  journaJLsm?  That  depend.s 
altogether  on  the  point  of  view.  It  is 
the  natural  outgrowth  of  conditions  in 
Au.stnilia,  which  has  gone  far  on  the 
road  toward  a  .socialistic  democracy. 
On  the  whole,  I  think  It  has  been  a  good 
thing  for  Australian  journalism.  Ile- 
fore  the  A.  J.  A.  was  organized,  the  lot 
of  the  average  workers  was  doubtless 
haixl.  There  was  much  discontent. 
Through  the  effoi-ts  of  the  A.  J.  A. 
working  conditions  have  Ireen  vastly 
improved  and  wages  have  Ijoen  made 
adisjuatc.  .Journali.sfs  have  gained  in 
content,  and  the  whole  profession  in 
dignity.  There  are  not  many  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  who  would  willingly  revert  to  the 
old  conditions. 

The  criticism  was  made,  when  agita¬ 
tion  was  llrst  begun  for  the  minimum 
wage  in  .Vustralian  journali.sm,  that  the 
system  would  destroy  competition  among 
reporters,  break  down  the  loyalty  of  a 
man  to  his  oflicc,  and,  in  general,  by 
putting  journalism  on  the  plane  of  a 
trade,  take  away  all  the  fine  flavor  of 
fhe  profes.sion.  These  things  have  not 
come  to  pa.ss. 

Would  the  minimum-wage  system  be 
practicable  in  American  journalism?  T 
think  not.  In  the  first  place,  America 
Is  more  Individualistic.  I  believe  that 
most  newspaper  men  would  rather  ad¬ 
venture  forth  in  quc.st  of  the  mountain 
p<‘ak  than  to  rest  in  the  .security  of  a 
half-way  house.  F'cr  the  sake  of  get¬ 
ting  high  up,  we  are  willing  to  take  the 
chance  of  a  long  fall.  Al.so,  there  is 
wide  variance  in  methods  among  the 
different  offices  of  America,  whereas  in 
.\u.strali<a  conditions  are  practically 
standanllze<l.  1  do  not  think  it  would 
be  po.ssible  to  fomiulate  an  award  that 
would  apply  throughout  the  United 
Stati's,  and  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
deal  with  any  one  of  the  majority  of 
States. 

Finally,  there  Is  not  the  .same  need 
here  for  improvement  of  conditions  that 
the  Australians  faced  when  they  formed 
the  A.  J.  A.  Australia,  though  as  large 
in  area  as  the  United  States,  has  only 
one-twentieth  as  many  people,  and  the 
newspapers  are  comparatively  few  and 
widely  scattered.  The  field  for  the  lour- 
nalist  Is  limited.  With  fewer  great 
dailies  in  the  commonwealth  than  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  men  do  not  pass 
easily  from  one  office  to  another,  as 
they  do  in  America.  It  became  neces¬ 
sary,  then,  to  improve  the  whole  field 
from  the  worker’s  point  of  view,  .so  that 
he  could  be  assured  of  a  decent  living 
In  whatever  part  of  the  country  he  was 
placed.  So  arose  the  minimum  wage.  I 
do  not  mean  to  s<ay  that  conditions  in 
.\merlca  are  ideal,  but  the  field  is  so  big 
and  the  competition  so  keen  that  a 
cjip;U>le  journalist  can  iUways  market 
his  services  at  a  fair  price.  He  does 
not  need  to  t>e  protected  by  a  minimum 
wage. 


F'liANK  H.  Auhott,  Jr.  Informalioii  for  A.lverliscrs 

The  Cincinnati  Po.st  has  just  publish- 
Mr.  Abl)ott  Is  chairman  of  the  von-  cd  its  “annual  edition  of  information 
vcnllon  l)oai-d  of  the  .Adverti.sing  Club  for  udvertiscr.s.”  This  year’s  edition, 
of  San  Francisco,  and  its  such  is  tbc  as  usual,  is  very  creditable  and  is  filled 
chief  in  charge  of  arrangements  for  the  with  just  that  kind  of  information  that 
coming  meeting  of  the  Associated  Ad-  the  adverti.ser  wants  to  know, 
vertising  Clubs  of  the  World  to  be  held  ' 

in  that  city  July  7  to  11.  To  Reach  the  Rich  Trade 


New  Texas  Daily 

Nichols,  Hrown  &  Co.,  of  Vernon 
Tex,  has  filed  Its  charter  in  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  Au.stin.  This  com- 
l)any  will  publish  a  daily  newspaper  at 
Vernon.  The  comi)any  has  capital 
stock  of  $20,000  and  the  incorporators 
are  U.  H.  Nichol.s,  n.  O.  Urown  and 
F'red  A.  Newth. 


Net  Sunday 

is  the  average  circulation  of  Tlio  Baltimore 
NKWS  foi  the  first  two  weeks  in  February, 
1918,  (ist  to  14th  inc.).  This  is 

A  Gain  of 


Copeka  Sailp  Capital 


Net  Circulation 

(latest  fJoTprnment  report) 


Its  sales  promotion  department 
is  at  the  service  of  advertisers. 
And  it  really  promotes. 


ovet  the  same  period  last  year.  For  more 
Haltiniore  business  concentrate  in  The 


Peoria  TRAN.SCRIPT 

Only  morning  newspaper  in  Peoria. 

Peoria  JOURNAL 

Only  evening  paper  in  Peoria  with  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  franchise.  Leads  in  circulation 
and  advertising.  Member  A.B.C. 

SUNDAY  JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 
Combination  Advertising  Rate 
HENRY  M.  PIN  DELL.  Proprietor. 
CHAS  H.  EDDY  CO.,  Representative 
NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 


Baltimore  N 


Mimber  Audit  Bareaa  of  Circalalions 


Publisher 


DAN  A.  CARROLL 
Eastern 
Representative 
Tribune  Bldg. 
New  York 


J.  E.  LUTZ 
Western 
Representstive 
First  Nat.  Bk. 
Bldg.,  Chicago 


Member  A.  B.  C, 


The  Home  Newspaper 

In  tho  clasniflcatlon^  of  advertlHlnv  which 
hare  the  groatoat  appeal  to  the  home — de 
partmont  atoroa.  women’a  apcclalty  ahopa, 
I»oota  and  ahooa  and  foodatiilTa — The  New  York 
Kvcnlng  Mall  jhowed  a  decided  gain  for 
the  paat  month  of  December  over  the  aaine 
month  for  1016. 

TIIR  GAIN 

Department  Storea  10.017  llnea 

Wf>men*a  S|>eulaUy  Shopa  4.fS36  llnea 

Koodatiiffa  3.011  llnea 

Hr>ota  and  Rhoea  1.600  llnea 

Thia  aubatnntiatea  our  claim  that  the 
ndvertlaera  more  and  more  are  ronvinelnir 
themaelvea  The  Evening  ^lall  hna  a  greater 
pnrrhaalng  power  per  unit,  than  any  other 
New  York  evening  paper  and  that  It  la  a 
home  newapaper. 

The  New  York  Evening  Mail 


In  the  Northweit 

The  Daily  News 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis 

with  a  combined  circulation  of 

155,000 

with  not  a  single  copy  dupli- 
cated  is  the  best  and  simplest  19c 
way  to  cover  the  Twin  Cities  per  line 
and  adjacent  territory. 

C.  D.  BERTOLET 

General  Advertising  Manager 

Boyce  Building  Chicago 


Tlw  fuiirtJi  lergi-st  iiinrket  In  IIh-  t'lilleU 
Stal<*(t  anil  tlio  Brst  In  liniH.rtiinro  uf  pr<(»- 
larlty  I.N  TIILS  KIElJl. 


Detroit  Jfree  })ress 

**  Mirk  iff* 


4orratr»t  yrtr»/ntfH 


Only  iiiorniiig  iD‘Wspu|>er  In  this  liiurnif 
Het4|  IS  TIIK  .MFJDir.M 


{ New  York 
1  Chicago 
^  Detroit 


^  Forrign 
)  Krpmtrnlalf' 


VERREE  A 
CONKLIN 


The  McClure  Method 


PIERRE  C.  STARR 


Food  Medium 


^  Dl$  MOIRES  ^ 
REOiSTERARDTRIBURE 
Over  , 

100, oOo 

\  Paid  OMIy  CkorialiM 


Onr  features  are  sold  on  Individual  merit. 

Any  service  may  be  ordered  singly. 

THIS  MEANS: 

Tbe  greatest  possible  variety  from  which 
to  rhoose. 

The  submitting  of  each  feature  to  your 
own  editorial  Judgment. 

The  opportunity  to  order  s  budget  eon- 
sli<ting  only  of  what  you  want. 

A  material  reduction  from  indlTldnal 
prices  on  budgets. 

IVrita  va  for  eamptee  of  our  Simday  Col¬ 
ored  romiri,  dolly  comloa,  women'o  foa- 
(urea,  bedtime  olortee,  fiction,  ole. 

The  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 
120  West  32nd  Street.  New  York  City 


STARR  SERVICE  CORPS, 
548  Transportation  Bldg., 
Chicago,  Ill. 


New  Jersey 

Trenton  Times 

A.  B.  C. 

2  c - 12c  Per  Week 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
20 Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


Specialists  in  cost  systems  for 
Daily  Newspapers  having  over 
10,000  circulation  only.  S.-nd  for 
publishers  opinions. 
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KDUARDO  BREKER  DIES 


WaH  With  the  Washington  Office  of 
the  Intematiunal  News  Service. 

Kiluardo  Hrtkor,  one  of  the  best 
known  newspaper  men  in  the  United 
States,  died  on  Tuesday  in  W’ashinK- 
ton,  wh<Te  he  wa.s  with  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  International  News  Scr- 
vi<-e.  Mr.  Hreker  was  buried  Friday  in 
Holy  Cross  Cemetery,  the  funeral  ser- 
Nioes  in  St.  Andrew's  Koman  Catholic 
Church  being:  attended  by  a  larpe  num¬ 
ber  of  his  former  as.soeiates  in  the  New 
York  -new.spaper  field.  Solemn  hitch 
mass  was  cclel)rated  by  the  Uev.  Father 
('a.shin,  of  Sing:  Sing-  Prison,  who  was 
a  rlo.se  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Brekcr. 

Mr  Hreker  was  thirty-four  years 
old.  and  is  survived  by  a  wife  and  a 
daughter,  Oloria,  aged  stvtn.  He  wa.s 
l>orn  in  Brooklyn,  and  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  started  a  paper  there  called 
the  Beflector.  His  flr.st  New  York  con¬ 
nection  was  with  the  Tribune,  and  later 
ho  ioined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
World.  One  of  his  most  important  as- 
.signment.s  on  the  World  -was  a  search 
through  Europe  for  the  mis.sing  Doro¬ 
thy  .Arnold.  He  al.so  reported  the  es- 
eatw  of  Harry  Thaw,  and  went  to  Can¬ 
ada  on  that  ca.se.  He  as.sisted  the  police 
in  rounding  up  the  C.erman  conspira¬ 
tors,  Fay  and  Seholz.  Prior  to  joining 
the  Wa.shington  staff  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  he  was  with  the 
Pliilad«*li>hia  Public  Hedger. 


W.  J.  WEISSINGER  KILLED 


Former  1.  N.  S.  Man  in  Washington 

Lo>es  Life  in  .Aeroplane  Collision. 

William  J.  Wei.ssinger,  who  joined  the 
colors  soon  after  was  was  declared  with 
(lermany,  was  killed  Tuesday  at  Park 
Field,  Memiihis,  Tenn.,  when  a  mili¬ 
tary  airplane  in  which  he  -was  making 
his  final  test  flight  collided  with  one 
carrying  W.  C.  Slore.v,  former  Harvard 
fiMitball  star.  Storey  died  from  his  in- 
jtiries. 

Weis.singcr  re.signed  his  position  as 
White  Hou.se  corresrsunient  of  the  In- 


We  spend  more 
than 

$500,000 

per  year  to  produce  the  features 
which  have  created  the  greatest 
newspaper  following:  in  the  world. 

‘*Hearst*s  Featoret  Always  Lead” 

Write  for  booklet. 

**H«U  Millioii  Dollar  Feature  Senrice” 

The  Internalional  Feature  Service 

729  Sevantli  Awe.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Buffalo  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Edit*r  aad  Publitkcr 

I  ~Tha  aaly  BufaU  aawtpapar  thal  em- 
Mn  lit  advertitiBg  columat.  Maar  of 
our  odvertitert  um  our  columat  osclutive- 
Ijr.  Tbt  obovt  it  oet  of  iht  moay  roo- 
loai  r/hj.** 

MBMIEB  A.  B.  C 
Eor«i#«  A4ott1isin0 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
tao  Fifth  Avoaut  Lyttoa  Buildiog 

NEW  YOBK  CHICAGO 


ternational  News  Service  to  attend  the 
tir.st  officers’  training  camp  at  Fort 
Myer.  He  was  commissioned  a  second 
lieutenant,  but  later  gave  up  his  com- 
mi.ssion  to  enlist  as  a  private  in  the 
Aviation  Corps.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  ground  .school  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  and  .sent  to  Memphis  for  final 
training  before  leaving  for  France. 
Both  he  and  Storey  would  have  receiv¬ 
ed  their  commi.ssions  in  the  .\vlalion 
Corps  within  a  few  days  had  they  lived. 

liefore  joining  the  Washington  staff 
of  the  International  News  Service, 
Weissinger  had  worked  yn  newspapers 
in  Chicago.  .Atlanta.  New  Orleaius,  and 
Memphis.  His  homo  was  in  Buena  Yis- 
fa.  Miss.  He  was  a  memlK-r  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Pre.ss  Club  at  Washington. 


OBITUARY  NOTES 

Mas.  Frank  N.  DornnisnAT,  -wife  of  the 
publisher,  died  Thursday,  February  21, 
in  Canton,  China,  of  aiK>plcxy.  Mrs. 
Doublcday  and  her  hu.sbimd  left  Oyster 
Bay,  L.  I.,  DoccmlK>r  9  to  visit  Ea-stern 
countries,  including  the  Philippine.s, 
Japan,  and  China,  In  the  intcre.st  of  the 
.American  Bed  Cro.s.s. 

John  N.  Drake,  former  publisher  of 
Drake’s  M.'igaxine,  the  first  of  the  popu- 
lar-pri<-ed  periodicals,  and  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Dispatch,  one  of  the  la-st  of  the  New 
York  papers  piibli.shod  exclusively  on 
Sunday,  died  la.st  Friday  in  Washington. 
He  leaves  a  wife,  two  daughters,  and 
two  sons — one  of  the  latter,  Frank  C. 
Drake,  art  director  of  the  New  York 
World. 

MviJ-s  J.  GAU.AGHE31,  a  widely-known 
new'spaper  man,  died  last  Thursday  at 
his  home  in  New  Y'ork.  Mr.  Gallagher 
was  Itorn  in  this  city  fifty  years  ago 


is 

Some  lead ! ! 

The 

Morning  Record 
Meriden,  Conn. 

Hat  nearly  a  third  more  circu¬ 
lation  PROVED  than  the  local 
evening  paper  CLAIMS. 

The  Record  it  the  only  A.  B.  O 
paper  in  the  city. 


iHiir 

Pittsburg  iiagatrlj 

is  the  daily  buying  guide  in 

thousands  of  thrifty  households. 

WALLACE  G.  BROOKE 
Bruniwick  Building,  New  York 

THE  FORD  PARSONS  CO., 
Peoplet  Gtt  Building,  Chicago 

H.  C.  ROOK, 

Real  Ettale  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia 


The  Evening  Star 
with  one  edition  daily, 
has  a  greater  circu¬ 
lation  inWashington, 
D.  C. ,  than  that  of 
all  the  other  Washing¬ 
ton  papers  combined. 


and  was  educated  here.  He  began  his 
newspaper  career  in  New  England,  and 
was  once  an  editorial  writer  on  the  Bos¬ 
ton  American.  Coming  to  New  York  he 
served  in  an  editorial  capacity  on  the 
New  York  Times.  For  the  past  several 
yi'ars  he  was  with  the  Literary  Digest. 

A.  D.  Jenkinson,  a.ssl.stant  circulation 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Dally  news, 
died  Monday  In  Chicago. 

Aijoe  Hanson  WiTHEawEE,  for  ten 
years  .society  and  club  editor  of  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  died  Monday  in 
New  York. 

GFxmoE  E.  I.iNcxx.N,  for  sixteen  years 
manager  of  ihs  Chicago  office  of  the 
Mergenthaler  I.inotyiK*  Company,  died 
suddenly  in  Chiwigo  February  18.  He 
has  been  In  ill-health  for  several  months 
and  ju.st  a  day  before  his  death  had  re¬ 
turned  from  a  ten  weeks’  trip  to  Cali¬ 
fornia.  He  was  born  In  Lancaster 
f’ounty.  Pa.,  S<‘ptembor  2,  1848. 

Henry  A.  Naetkr,  37  years  old,  who 
with  his  brothers,  Fred  and  George, 
e.stablishcd  the  Cape  Girardeau  (Mo.) 
Bepublican  in  1904,  died  In  that  city  on 
February  21,  as  the  re.sult  of  an  infec¬ 
tion  following  a  minor  operafion.  He 
was  t)orn  in  Carrollton,  Mo. 

WiM.iAM  Stryker,  former  publisher  of 
the  Tul.sa  (Okla.)  Democrat,  died  sud¬ 
denly  at  his  home  in  Tulsa,  on  the 
morning  of  February  2H,  of  heart  fail- 


TheTunes-Dispatch 

Richmond,  Virginia 

A  five-inch  single  column  adver¬ 
tisement  appearing  every  day  in  the 
year  in  the  Times-Dispatch  will  cost 
$4.20  an  insertion  daily  and  $5.60  an 
insertion  Sunday — a  total  cost  of 
$1,601.60  for  the  year,  which  means 
that  it  costs  to  reach  75%  of  the 
families  in  Richmond  only  about  7 
cents  per  family  per  year. 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

special  RepreaenUtivea 

200  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 

People’s  Gas  Building  Chicago 
Mutual  Life  Building  Phila. 

I  I 


The 

PITTSBURG  PRESS 
Hat  the  LARGEST 

DaUy  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

I.  A.  KLEIN.  Melropolilaa  Tower.  N.  Y. 
John  Glatt.  Peoplet  Cm  Bldg..  Chicago 
Fereign  AdTertieing  ReprceentatiTci 


ii. 


DOMINATES 

lU  fleld  la  porebatlng  tblUt; 
per  family  aod  jet  at  lowaat 
adrerUalng  coat  per  tboaaand. 

“TO-DAY’S  HOUSEWIFE” 
CEORCE  A.  McClellan 

General  Mmnmgor 
New  Terk 


ure.  He  was  still  engaged  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  bu.siness,  although  he  had  sold 
the  Democrat  in  1916  to  Charles  Page. 
Mr.  Stryker  was  a  newspaper  man  of 
the  old  school.  Fourteen  years  ago  he 
bought  the  Democrat  and  at  once 
changed  It  from  a  weekly  to  a  daily. 


Philadelphia  Cartoonist  Dies 
liobert  Carter,  cartoonist  for  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Pres.s,  died  in  Philadelphia 
Thursday  at  the  age  of  forty-four.  He 
was  one  of  the  foremost  cartoonists  of 
America. 


An  Impatient  man  secretly  admires 
his  own  self-restraint — but  he  cannot 
tolerate  impatience  in  others. 


Taking  the  Judgment 
of  Its  Own  People  — 

In  Terre  Haute  it  is 

THE  STAR 

The  Terre  Haute  Star  has  a 
larger  dally  carrier  circulation 
than  any  other  Terre  Hauie  news¬ 
paper. 

The  Terre  Haute  Sunday  Star 
has  a  larger  circulation  In  Terre 
Haute  than  any  other  Terre  Haute 
newspaper. 

The  total  net  paid  circulation  of 
The  Terre  Haute  Star,  last  A.  B.  C. 
statement,  was  25,992,  or  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  Terre  Haute 
paper. 

Advertising  Rate  4  Cts.  a  Line 

Member  of  Tlie  Star  League  of 
liidiuna  —  The  Indianapolis  Star, 
The  Muncle  Star,  The  Terre  Haute 
Star. 

Concession  of  1  cent  a  llnfe  on 
The  Terre  Haute  Star  rate  is  al¬ 
lowed  If  equal  number  of  lines  Is 
used  In  all  three  papers  within 
one  year. 


The  Boston 
Evening  Record 

gained  in  every  advertising 
classification  last  year.  Only 
two  other  Boston  papers 
showed  gains  over  1916. 

Circulation,  50,000  net  paid. 


Member  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations 


Eastern  Representative 

I.  A.  Klein 

New  York 


The 

Pittsburgh  Post 

ONLY 
Democratic 
Paper  In 
Pittsburgh. 


CONE.  LOBENZEN  B  WOODMAN. 
Spadol  BagrMmUtiTM 
New  York.  DMroit.  Kauat  Otj.  CBMm* 
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KEEP  ON  ADVERTISING 
ADVISES  AD  MAN 

Wise  Manufarturers  To-tlay  Applying 

Doctrine  of  Preparedness  to  Their 
Advertising,  Declares  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager  for  du  Fonts. 

This  is  no  time  to  stop  advertising. 
The  wi.se  manufacturer  is  advertising 
to-day  in  preparation  for  the  period  af¬ 
ter  the  war.  So  deciared  fleorge  Frank 
Lord,  director  of  advertising  of  the  E.  I. 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Wiimington, 
at  a  Joint  meeting  Wednesday  night  of 
the  Adverti.sing  and  Sales  Managers’ 
Clubs,  of  New  York,  at  the  Advertising 
Club,  47  I^kust  25th  Street.  Mr.  Lord's 
topic  was  “The  Effect  of  the  War  on  Ad¬ 
vertising.” 

Mr.  Lord  sjild  hi.story  serves  as  a  good 
guide  to-day.  This  war,  he  .said,  like  pre¬ 
vious  wars,  has  injected  the  element  of 
uncertainty  into  business. 

"No  one  can  advi.sedly  question  the 
wisdom  of  hesitation  and  just  cause  for 
uncertiilnty  on  the  part  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  seeking  chiefly  temporary  results,” 
said  Mr.  Lord.  “But  the  business  man 
who  realizes  that  the  chief  value  of  ad¬ 
vertising  is  its  in.stitutional  rather  than 
its  merchandl.slng  effect,  does  not  halt 
his  con.stant  effort  to  build  for  his  con¬ 
cern  and  its  products  that  enduring 
structure  of  which  each  .selling  appeal 
may  be  likened  to  one  of  the  myriads  of 
bricks  that  compose  a  towering  build¬ 
ing. 

“This  type  of  advertiser — he  who  is  al¬ 
ways  building  a  commercial  structin'o, 
rather  than  making  temporary  sale.s,  is 
one  of  the  great  steadying  factors  that 
su.stain  the  business  morale  of  a  nation 
during  periods  of  stress. 

"An  important  effect  of  war  on  ad¬ 
vertising  is  to  disclose  who  are  the  struc¬ 
tural  and  who  are  the  tentative  adver- 
ti.sers.  This  classification  is  of  im¬ 
portance  not  only  to  those  chiefly  Inter- 
e.sted  in  advertising,  but  also  to  all  de¬ 
voted  to  the  progre.ss  of  America. 

“In  the  commercial  war  that  will  fol¬ 
low  the  cc.ssatlon  of  military  activity, 
the  big  guns  that  America  will  have  for 
her  peace  armament  are  the  institution¬ 
al  adverti.sers  who  have  the  fore.sight, 
resolution,  and  courage  to  ‘carry  on,’ 
whether  the  way  be  plain  and  easy  or 
dark  and  difficult 

“The  thoughtful  advertiser  must  see 
the  moral  of  preparedness  as  applied  to 
adverti.sing.  He  will  dig  deeper  and  build 
bigger.  He  will  forsake  tentative  policies 
for  long  plans,  catch-penny  schemes,  for 
constructive  effort.  He  will  wisely  plan 
ten  years  ahead,  and  stick  to  that  plan, 
and  all  the  experience  thus  far  record¬ 
ed  in  advertising  tell  us  he  will  succeed. 

“Finally,  the  effect  of  the  war  on  ad¬ 
vertising  in  America  has  been  to  na¬ 
tionalize  it,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  no 
longer  conducted  solely  along  the  narrow 
line  of  individual  advantage  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser.” 

John  G.  Jones,  vice-president  and  sales 
manager  of  the  Alexander  Hamilton  In¬ 
stitute,  spoke  on  “Changes  in  Advertis¬ 
ing  and  Distribution  Caused  by  the 
War.”  He  predicted  a  period  of  stiff 
competition  after  the  war.  He  said,  too, 
that  while  the  competition  would  be 
keener,  it  would  also  be  cleaner. 

Will  Ingersoll,  of  the  Robert  H.  Inger- 
soll  &  Bro.  Co.,  presided. 

An  open  discussion  followed  the  two 
talks. 

Seventeen  in  Service 

The  Portland  (Me.)  Telegram  is  fly¬ 
ing  a  service  flag  with  seventeen  stars. 


The  Editor  Puhlifthcr 

HELP  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion,  twentv  cents  per  line.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line. 

Foreign  Representative 

Daily  newspaper  in  territory  with  half  a 
million  popuiation,  wants  exclusive  di¬ 
rect  representation  in  foreign  advertis¬ 
ing  Held.  Representative  will  operate 
from  New  York.  Must  know  business 
thoroughly,  and  be  convincing  talker. 
Address,  with  references.  Including  last 
connection,  H.  W.  Hurlburt,  25  W.  42nd 
St.,  New  York  City. 

Circulation  Manager 

Evening  daily.  Southern  city,  40,000 
popul.ation,  wants  circulation  manager 
capable  of  keeping  A,  B.  C.  records.  Give 
past  experience,  references  and  .salaiY 
expected  in  first  letter.  Addrc.ss  C.  203, 
care  of  Editor  and  Ihiblisher. 

Advertising  Manager 

Man  to  take  charge  of  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  a  weekly  newspaper.  Good 
o|>ening  for  a  live  wire.  State  experi¬ 
ence,  reference.s,  and  term.s.  Address 
(^  206,  care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 

LIVE  TOPICS  DISCUSSED 
BY  OUR  READERS 

(('nd«r  tkh  caption  ve  (kail  print,  each 
week,  Ictteri  from  our  rcaiert  on  tubjeett  of 
interest  connected  with  neaspaper  publishing 
and  advertising.  Any  publisher  who  desires 
help  in  the  solution  of  his  problems,  or  who  has 
pronounced  vicus  on  any  subject  connected 
with  the  business,  tt  invited  to  contribute  to 
this  column.  We  are  ron/ldcnt  that  such  a  col¬ 
umn  can  be  made  of  great  value  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  our  readers. — En.  I 

“Sales”  in  a  Period  of  High  Prices 
Tim  Editor  and  I’liBi.iHiirn : 

Newspaper  publishers  everywhere  mlifht  <lo 
well  to  look  Into  tlic  source  of  some  of  the  evi¬ 
dently  erroneous  Information  they  publish,  from 
day  b>  day,  reitardlng  sliortaKe  of  inerehamlisc 
of  various  kinds  throUKliout  tlie  country  Just  now. 

It  does  not  seem  consistent  for  a  mere  news¬ 
paper  man,  practically  out  of  touch  with  thlnits 
commercial,  to  sprea<l  such  propaganda  when  It 
Is  so  obvious  that  all  this  Is  Incorrect. 

This  RUi>posltlon  of  Inaccuracy  on  the  i>art  of 
the  news  columns  Is  substantiated  dally.  In 
practically  all  the  newspapers  of  the  country,  by 
retail  merchants  who,  according  to  their  own 
statements,  are  able  to  procure  vast  quantities 
of  the  most  desirable  and  depemlable  mcrcbamllse 
Imaginable  at  a  mere  fraction  of  Its  “value.” 

Surely  the  merchant,  wliose  business  Is  to  buy 
and  sell  merchandise,  knows  cumlltions  as  no 
neWHluiper  man  can  know  them — and  It  Is  ob¬ 
vious  to  all — with  the  possible  exception  of  news¬ 
paper  publishers  themselves — that  there  Is  plenty 
of  the  very  choicest  products  of  tlie  leading  man¬ 
ufacturers  to  be  had  at  astonishingly  low  prices 
at  all  stores. 

Where  do  newspaper  publishers  get  this  short 
production,  higli-price  stuff?  Don't  they  read 
their  own  columns? 

Wouhl  any  one  suppose,  for  one  moment,  tliat 
these  tn'mendous  “sales,”  these  marvellous  low 
prices,  this  plentiful  supply  of  high-class  nier- 
cluindise  constantly  being  “slaughlered”  Is  taint¬ 
ed  with  misrepresentation?  Perish  the  thought! 

II,  It.  D. 

Penny  Fund  for  French  Orphans 

A  unique  plan  to  raise  funds  for  the 
care  of  French  orphans  has  been  orig¬ 
inated  by  the  Cincinnati  Post  through 
the  establishment  of  a  "penny  fund.” 
Readers  are  requested  to  contribute 
pennies  to  the  fund.  It  is  explained  that 
it  costs  $37.50  a  year  to  take  care  of 
one  French  orphan,  and  a  like  sum  is 
given  by  the  French  Government.  Al¬ 
though  the  fund  was  started  but  a  little 
more  than  a  month  ago,  more  than 
45,000  pennies  have  already  been  con¬ 
tributed. 

Mexico  City  Paper  Suspends 

El  Democrata,  a  daily  new.spaper  pub¬ 
lished  in  Mexico  City  and  which  has 
been  charged  with  being  an  organ  for 
the  spread  of  pro-German  propaganda, 
has  been  forced  to  suspend  publication 
because  of  lack  of  print  paper,  accord¬ 
ing  to  newspapers  recently  received  at 
Juarez,  Mex. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion,  ten  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 
Count  six  words  to  the  line.  For  those 
unemployed,  not  to  exceed  50  words, 
two  insertions  FREE. 

War  Photographer 

Trained  newspaiier  and  feature  photog¬ 
rapher,  eighteen  years'  experience,  re¬ 
liable  and  willing  to  go  abroad.  Can 
write  captions  and  has  first-class  out¬ 
fit  for  work  on  battiefleld.  Write  for 
particulars.  Box  B.  162,  care  Plditor 
and  I’ublisher. 

Newspaper  Executive 

Succe.ssful,  ago  30,  married,  well  edu¬ 
cated,  seeks  change.  Now  holds  respon- 
.sible  position  qs  circulation  director 
iind  assi.stant  to  publisher  of  group  of 
lead.ng  Eastern  newspapers.  Can  sys¬ 
tematize  any  publication  and  keep  paper 
lo.ss  below  4  per  cent.  Have  you  an 
opening  for  such  a  man  as  business 
manager  or  publishers'  right-hand  man? 
Addre.s.s  J.  O.,  Room  1201,  220  W.  42d 
Street,  New  Ifork  city. 

Advertising  iManagcr 

Solicitor,  now  employed.  Over  ten  years’ 
experience  with  two  papers.  A-l  ref¬ 
erence.s.  Age  33,  married.  .\ddres,s  ('. 
205,  care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Librarian 

Experienced  newspaper  librarian,  wo¬ 
man,  desires  either  permanent  position 
or  to  install  new  libraries.  Years  of 
service  in  all  department.s,  viz.:  clip¬ 
pings,  index,  biographical,  general,  and 
handling  of  cuts.  Address  C.  201,  care 
of  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Business  Manager 

Position  as  business  manager,  or  as.sis- 
tant  on  daily  in  city  of  not  ie.ss  than 
75,000  population.  Now  busine.ss  mana¬ 
ger  of  a  big,  successful  publication,  but 
desire  to  make  a  change.  1.0xpyrienced 
on  morning,  evening  and  Sunday  papers 
and  thoroughly  in  touch  with  ab 
liranches  of  the  work.  Fully  appreciate 
necessity  for  economy,  and  know  how  to 
act  accordingly.  Over  ten  years  on  pres¬ 
ent  paper;  48  years  old.  Fir.st-Cla.ss 
references.  Address  C.  202,  care  of  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Publisher. 


Circulation^Manager 

Do  you  need  a  circulation  manager?  1 
will  be  in  a  iio.sition  to  accept  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  three  weeks.  Seven  years  on 
one  paper,  three  years  on  another, 
doubled  circulation,  be.st  results  from 
<-arriers.  Married,  28,  one  child.  Pre¬ 
fer  work  in  We.stern  States.  Address 
B.  158,  care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Sporting  Editor 

wants  change  in  South-Southwest.  In¬ 
timate  knowledge  all  sports  and  ability 
to  create  following.  Deferred  draft 
clas.sificaUon.  Address  B.  159,  care  of 
Editor  and  Publisher. 

Editorial  Assistant 

New  York  woman  experienced  in  edit¬ 
ing,  advertising  promotion,  and  pub¬ 
licity  seeks  metropolitan  job.  Highest 
credentials.  Address  B.  160,  care  of 
Editor  and  Publisher. 

Feature  Writer 

Experienced  writer  de.slrcs  to  arrange 
with  publisher  for  stories  of  travel  in 
America  and  stories  on  other  subjcct.s. 
Address  B.  157,  care  of  Editor  and 
Publisher. 

Newspaperman 

30,  with  seven  years’  experience,  looking 
for  opening.  College  man.  Held  po¬ 
sitions  of  city,  telegraph,  sporting,  ana 
State  editors  in  city  of  100,000  and  copy 
desk,  assignment  reporter,  and  police 
reporter  in  city  of  800,000.  Resigned 
la.st  po.sition  to  enter  draft  army  but 
failed  to  pass  examination.  Address 
B.  161,  care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Woman  Magazine  P'.ditor 

A  young  woman  with  seven  years' 
practical  experience  on  a  leading  na¬ 
tional  weekly  desires  a  broader  op¬ 
portunity.  Has  wide  acquaintance  with 
authors  and  writers  on  all  subjects  of 
Interest  to  women.  Understands  edi¬ 
torial  planning,  pictorial  page  display, 
general  magazine  make-up,  and  spe¬ 
cial  handling  of  household  subjects. 
College  graduate.  Address  B.  142  Care 
of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Oiic-fourth  or  one-half  of  leading 
daily  new.spaper  property  of  city  of 
12,000.  1917  gross  business  $40,000. 
Distinct  and  permanent  field.  Excel¬ 
lent  climate.  Purchaser  to  act  as 
business  manager  or  editor.  Proposi¬ 
tion  Q.  L.  • 

Charles  M.  Palmer 

Newspaper  Properties 
225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

AUBREY  HARWELL  HENRY  F.  CANNON 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Sales 

Purchases 

Consolidations 

Appraisals 

oi 

Newspaper  and  Magazine  Properties 

TIMEIS  BUILDING  NEW  YORK 


$21,443.69  Cash  Dividends 

And  $5,000  salary  to  owner  repre¬ 
sents  the  net  returns  in  1917  of  (Cen¬ 
tral  West  small  city  daily.  High 
class,  solid  property  in  every  respect. 
Controlling  interest  available  to  right 
party.  Send  financial  reterences  with 
inquiry.  Proposition  623x. 

If  you  have  $20,(X)0  available,  write 
for  Proposition  829x,  a  prosperous 
Kentucky  property  with  a  great  field. 

H.  F.  HENRICHS 

Newspaper  Properties 
LITCliriBLD.  ILU 


Paper  That  Needs  Pep 

Can  Kcoum  njanuKcr  wlio  lias  Just  coniplntol 
nil  hiiililitiK  anil  sail-  nf  llllllllll•-wl>Htl•^n  ilall.r 
Ipf  OVIT  8, IKK)  clri'Ulatiiiii.  Agi*  31.  IJnIvcraity 
Krailiiuti-.  piitillc  spi-akiT,  iilltorlal  writi-r. 
iiiaimKiiiK  (ilitiir  anil  gi-niTuI  iiianagiT,  aliln  tn 
Imi.v  Hulmtantlul  liiti‘ri*st.  If  .vnu  have  $3,0011 
iilHMiing,  ask  almiit  No.  128  II  I’. 

Coni|M*tent  help  availahle  fop  all  ilepart- 
iiii'iits  of  Ailvertisliig.  I'iImMiik  anil  I’lililiahlnK 
Ill-Ill. 

FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  Inc. 

Third  Xational  Itnnk  RIdg., 
Springfield,  Mass. 


GOSS  OCTUPLE 
STRAiGHTLINE  PRESSES 

with  Two  or  Four 
Folders 

For  sale  by 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey 

The  True  News 

— FIl^T- 

A  Iways-Accurately 

iDteroational  News  Service 

World  Bldg.  New  York 
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KOGEKS  IN  FAVOR  OF 
FIXED  STANDARD 

l’ubli»lier  of  The  Globe  Sa)s  Alodeni 
liaffis  lb  aU,  bO,  or  7U  Golumiis  of 
Heading  Matter,  Vi'birii  liii-ludes 
Kditoriain,  Features  and  News. 

liy  jAttUN  UUUKKIS, 

J’uOUtkcr  u/  the  Attc  i'oik  Ulube. 

1  would  like  to  have  as  an  iiiconie  for 
the  rest  of  iiiy  life  10  i»er  cent,  of  the 
waste  1  could  save  on  six  or  seven  of 
the  big  neW8i>apers.  1  could  live  in  lux¬ 
ury,  oi>erate  several  autoinobiles,  and 
probably  run  a  yacht  without  seriously 
encroaching  upon  the  fund  that  would 
accrue  from  such  an  arrangement. 

The  trouble  would  be  to  convince  the 
publishers  that  1  hud  accuniplished  re¬ 
sults  fur  them,  fur  the  changes  1  would 
make  would  seem  so  simple  and  obvi¬ 
ous  that  they  would  think  they  hud 
done  the  work  themselves.  Our  news¬ 
paper  makers  are  slow  to  take  up  new 
step.s,  as  it  were,  and  hate  to  part  with 
real  money  like  other  manufacturers. 

A  study  of  many  newspapers  that 
come  to  me  from  many  parts  of  the 
country  clearly  demonstrate  that  thos*; 
making  them  arc  not  yet  awake  to  many 
po.ssibilities  for  saving  print  paper  and 
giving  the  reader  greater  values. 

Any  one  familiar  with  modern  news- 
pa|«'r  theory  recognizes  that  the  body 
type  of  the  .successful  new.spaper  shouhl 
not  be  less  than  7-point,  except  for  per¬ 
haps  groups  of  paragraphs,  certain  mar¬ 
ket  reports,  and  such.  At  best,  our  news- 
pa|M>rs  printed  on  lightning  presses  are 
j>oorIy  printed,  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  help 
reduce  the  eye-strain  of  our  readers 
by  u.sing  legible  tyi>e. 

After  accepting  the  7-point  stand¬ 
ard,  the  next  consideration  is  the 
quantity  of  reading  matter  we  should 
give  the  subscriber  for  his  two  eimts. 
The  old-fa.shioned  basis  of  a  fixed  i>er- 
centage  for  reading  and  advertising  is 
Ineflicient.  The  modern  basis  of  giving 
.%(t,  60,  or  70  columns  of  reading  as  a 
standard  is  better  busine.ss. 

When  we  s;iy  reading  matter,  we 
mean  everything  in  the  newspaper  cx- 
c<-pt  paid  advertising.  Kditorials,  fea¬ 
tures,  comics,  and  departments  all  conn 
as  reading  matter.  Advertising  can  then 
make  the  paiH'r  as  large  as  it  will.  If 
our  newspapers  cannot  be  made  up  on 
such  a  basis  without  radical  protest 
from  advertisers,  it  is  obvious  that  eith¬ 
er  our  rates  are  too  low  or  that  we  per¬ 
mit  too  much  latitude  regarding  po.si- 
tion  requests. 

Once  having  e.stablished  our  stand¬ 
ard,  it  is  then  up  to  us  to  try  to  u.se 
every  available  line  of  the  space  assign¬ 
ed  for  reading  matter  to  make  our 
newspaper  as  efficient,  as  attractive  and 
as  interesting  as  we  can.  F’or  this  pur¬ 
pose  It  is  not  a  bad  idea  to  count  the 
nnml)er  of  linos  of  reading  matter  print¬ 
ed  from  day  to  day  for  a  month. 

With  such  a  record  before  us,  we  are 
In  a  position  to  commence  the  study  of 
how  to  utilize  the  same  space  to  greater 
advantage.  My  first  point  of  attack 
would  be  the  headings  throughout  the 
newspaper.  Sane  treatment  of  the  aver¬ 
age  daily  newspaper  would  produce  all 
the  way  from  three  columns  to  a  page 
for  additional  reading  matter  by  cutting 
out  space  wasted  In  heads  and  boxea 
T  would  next  closely  examine  the  flrst- 
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page  heading  to  see  if  a  line  or  two  of 
space  across  seven  or  eight  columns 
could  not  be  .saved,  by  perhaps  using  a 
Nhallower  cut,  the  climinatior.  of  leads 
and  slugs,  and  the  use  of  a  single  two- 
point  rule  acro.ss  the  page  in  place  of 
.six,  eight,  or  ten-point  double  rule  as  at 
present 

1  would  then  consider  the  running 
head  and  rules  across  the  tops  of  all  the 
other  pages.  In  the  case  of  the  New 
York  Globe  we  found  that  by  reducing 
the  running  head  and  using  a  thin  rule 
a  2St6-line  column  grew  to  300  lines 
without  embarrassing  any  one.  This 
saving  of  32  lines  per  page  if  sold  at 
one-time  rates  would  produce  nearly 
$50,000  a  year. 

Hy  the  same  proccs.s  I  would  next  see 
what  could  be  done  In  the  way  of  re¬ 
ducing  wa.ste  space  at  top  and  bottom 
of  all  adverti-sements  cutting  out  all 
pos.sible  cut-off  rules,  using  two-point 
single-line  rules  Instead  of  spread-eagle 
black  and  light  ten  and  twelve-point 
ones  with  a  lead  and  slug  both  sides  as 
i-un  hy  certain  newspapers  seeking  line¬ 
age  records. 

I?ut  these  and  other  methods  all  the 
way  from  six  or  eight  columns  of  addi¬ 
tional  space  could  he  reclaimed  from 
tho  scrap-heap  in  many  newspaper  of¬ 
fices,  and  yet  this  would  only  represent 
a  starting  point,  as  it  were,  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  efficient  production. 

Hefore  considering  how  to  employ  the 
reclaimed  waste  space  or  to  save  tho 
print  paper  it  covered.  I  want  to  sug¬ 
gest  another  possibility  for  cutting  otit 
w.aste.  I  here  have  specifically  in  mind 
the  needle.ss  w.aste  of  space  l)y  editors  in 
letting  Stork’S  run  Iwyond  the  shorte.st 
possilile  length  to  put  the  story  over 
for  what  it  is  really  worth. 

Most  of  us  know  that  our  newspapers 
find  room  to  print  only  a  small  part  of 
what  we  would  like  to.  yet  through 
slus’r  laziness  or  ignor.ance  loo  many  of 
our  so-called  editors  let  a  .story  run  on 
rather  th.an  to  take  the  time  or  troul)le 
to  rewrite  it  or  cut  it  down  before  It 
goes  to  the  compositors. 

If  any  newspaper  man  wotild  take  the 
troul)le  to  carefully  read  .almost  any 
newspaper  and  check  up  the  number  of 
lines  needle.ssly  wasted  he  would  l>e 
surpris<-d  at  tho  result.  For  example: 

“The  tTi<‘Xe<‘ll<Ml  fnlform  Cumpiiiy,  of  - . 

- ,  hehl  Us  aiiiiiml  meeting  at  the 

company's  olllee  In  tlie  Sagamore  Itiilldlng,  cor¬ 
ner  State  and  Missoula  Streets,  for  tlie  eh-e- 
tlon  of  ofllrers  and  declaring  dividends.  Ke- 


porta  from  Harry  Talbot,  the  president,  and 
Frederlcw  I.  Cook,  the  treasurer,  BlKm<‘<l  the 
eomrany  to  be  In  stiunder  position  than  at  any 
prevlotis  time.  The  itstial  one  and  a  half  (114) 
[ST  cent,  dividend  was  declared.  The  board  of 
direebn-s  was  reflected  as  follows:  Harry  Talbot, 
Frederick  I.  Owk,  John  D.  Sn<K>k.  Peter  Murphy, 
Itobert  Morris,  John  Smith,  Harry  Dumphy, 
Jxtuis  F.  Wliaten.  The  board  reidected  the  of- 
fleers  as  follows:  Harry  Talbot,  president:  Peter 
Murphy,  first  vlee-pr<’aldent ;  Frederick  I.  Cook, 
treasurer;  Itols-rt  Morris,  st'cretary." 

Fifteen  lines  to  tell  a  story  worth 
two  linc.s,  as  follows: 

“l.'neacelhsl  L’nlform  Company  reelecUsl  of¬ 
ficers  and  declared  usual  H4  per  cent,  dividend.” 

Of  course  this  may  Is;  considered  as 
playing  the  thing  too  fine,  but  when  we 
are  seeking  sitace  for  matter  we  want 
to  print,  why  throw  away  space  on 
routine  matters,  for  which,  if  more 
siiace  is  desired,  our  adverti.sing  coltimns 
aro  open  at  .so  much  per  inch. 

Fully  seven  out  of  every  ten  half¬ 
column  stories  could  be  cut  to  one- 
quarter  column  each  without  any  lost 
interest.  Our  new.spapers  could  bo  made 
to  fairly  liristio  with  short,  newsy  hu¬ 
man  Interest  stories,  instead  of  long 
drawn  out,  profusely  padded  column 
anii  two-column  stories. 

\Vc  could  And  room  for  two  columns 
of  more  of  "letters  from  the  people,’’  a 
good  cartoon,  a  careful  s<>lection  of 
miscellany  and  informatory  matter 
that  aro  now  crowded  out. 

After  cutting  out  the  waste  and  utiliz¬ 
ing  it  for  additional  matter,  we  would 
llnd,  l)y  a  new  count  of  the  number 
of  lines  of  reading  matter,  that  we  had 
addl'd  from  23  to  30  per  cent,  to  the 
value  of  our  .sheet  as  a  newspaper. 

Robin  Damon,  of  tho  Salem  (Mas.s.) 
New.s,  started  me  working  along  these 
lines,  and  to  his  suggestions  and  pains¬ 
taking  study  of  the  wastes  we  were 
making  on  tho  Globe  up  to  October, 
1916,  we  owe  rno.st  of  credit  for  the  radi¬ 
cal  reforms  we  have  made. 

The  "proof  of  the  pudding”  is  in  tho 
eating  thereof,  runs  the  old  .saying. 
During  the  year  1917  we  used  1,800  tons 
less  print  paper  than  in  1916,  and  .sold 
12,000  more  papers  per  day,  with  in- 
crea.sed  advertising  earnings. 
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THE  NAUTICAL  GAZETTE 

the  recognlaeil  weekly  loumal 
of  ships,  shippers  and  ship 
building.  The  great  presint 
aUmuIua  to  the  shipping  Indus¬ 
try  means  Incressed  business 
for  advertisers  In  this  blgb 
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Record  of  Soillliern  Road  Shows  That 

Money  Was  Used  to  Iiiflueiire  Press. 

{Hpreial  to  The  Rpitus  and  ruBUSHBB.) 

Washinuto.v,  February  27, — An  of- 
llclal  record  of  how  the  I»ui.svillo  & 
Nashville  Railway  spent  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  in  political  activity  and 
supporting  new.spapers  in  Southern 
States,  between  1907  and  1914,  has  Gcen 
made  public  by  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commi.s.sion.  The  dlscIo.sures 
were  ba.sed  on  an  affidavit  recently  filed 
by  Milton  H.  Smith,  president  of  tho 
road.  On  May  5,  1907,  a  voucher  for 
$15,000  was  l.ssued  in  favor  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Hank  of  Commerce,  and  Mr. 
Smith  declared  in  his  statement  that 
this  was  for  the  aid  of  a  newspaper 
"which  was  advocating  certain  views 
ui)on  public  questions  in  which  the 
Ixiuisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  concurred.” 


Texas  Newspapers  (Consolidated 
Monroe  Drew,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Kaufman  (Texn.s)  Dally  Herald, 
has  purcha.sed  the  plant  of  the  Kauf¬ 
man  Daily  I’o.st,  and  In  the  future  will 
publish  the  Daily  Post  and  the  Weekly 
Herald.  Tho  two  plants  will  be  consoli¬ 
dated. 


Canadian  Press  Clippings 

The  problem  of  covering  the  CanadUn 
Field  la  anawered  by  obtaining  tbe  aervice 
of 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

which  givea  tbe  cllpplnga  on  all  mattera  of 
Interest  to  you,  printed  in  over  95  per  cent, 
of  tbe  new4)npers  and  publlcatlona  of 
CANADA. 

We  cover  every  foot  of  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  at  our  head  office, 

74  70  CHUUCH  ST.,  TORONTO.  CAN. 

Price  of  aervice,  regular  preaa  clipping 
rnten — special  rales  and  discount!  to  Trade 
and  Newspapers. 


R.J.BIDWELLCO. 

Pacific  Coast  Representative  of 

DAILY 

NEWSPAPERS 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 

of  the 


Editor  and  Publisher 

742  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


2;>l  &  2b3  WILLIAM  SI.  COD  NEW- 
CHA’^RFPS  -ST.  NFW  YOPK, 
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An  American  Opinion  of  Canada 

The  follo>ving  is  from  an  editorial  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  New  York,  in  its  issue  of  January  5th: 

“Canadian  foreign  trade  for  ten  months  of  1917  approaches  $2,000,000,000 
— a  per  capita  of  $2,500.  Of  but  recent  development,  the  volume  of  com¬ 
merce  for  the  whole  year  will  doubtless  nearly  equal  in  dollar  value  our  own 
foreign  trade  for  1900,  when  we  had  97,000,000  people.  With  but  one- 
thirteenth  our  man-power,  Canadian  exports  and  imports  will  exceed  one- 
fifth  of  our  own. 

At  least  $500,000,000  of  war  bonds  have  been  purchased  by  Canadians. 

The  Ministers  of  the  Crown  were  justified  in  the  implicit  confidence  which 
they  placed  in  the  Canadian  instinct  of  thrift.  There  are  racial  and  political 
differences  in  Canada,  but  thrift  is  common,  homely  household  terms,  is  a 
Dominion-wide  virtue,  characteristic  of  the  passive  and  the  inaggressive,  as 
well  as  of  the  industrious  and  ambitious.  There  is  in  Canadian  thrift  a  saving  ' 
grace,  an  indistinguishable  attribute  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Ontarian 
and  French  Canadian  Habitant." 

The  foreign  trade  of  a  people  is  an  indication  of  its  purchasing 
power.  Per  capita  Can  ida  buys  from  the  United  States  many  times 
as  much  as  any  other  Country.  Even  in  volume,  Canada  is  third  in  the 
list  of  Uncle  Sam’s  Customers.  _ 


Trade  relations  between  the 
two  countries  are  close  now. 
That  they  will  be  much  closer 
after  the  war  is  inevitable. 

Many  American  Trade 
Marks  and  Brands  are  as  well 
known  in  Canada  as  they  are  in 
the  United  States.  They  were 
made  familiar  to  Canadians 
through  advertising  in  Canada’s 
leading  dailies.  The  same  op¬ 
portunities  and  the  same  methods 
are  cfpen  to  others  who  have  not 
yet  developed  this  profitable 
Canadian  market. 


PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO 
Popiilution  2,523,274 


Circulation 

Lines 

Net  Paid 

2,.590 

=  19,009 

Brantford  Courier  (E) . . 

.5,993 

.915 

.01 

Oalt  Reporter  . 

4,090 

.0128 

.01 

Oueiph  Mercury  . 

3,171 

.9128 

.0985 

Hamilton  Spectator  (E)  . 

29,157 

.9550 

.95 

Hamilton  Herald  (E)  . 

18,479 

.94 

.9.350 

Kingston  British  Whig  (E) .... 

.5,633 

.0150 

.01 

London  Advertiser  (M  N  &  E).. 

45,9.56 

.06 

.05 

Net  paid  circulation  for  week  ending  Feb.  i 

(6,  1918. 

London  Free  Press  N  &  E).. 

.38,071 

.05 

.04 

A.  B.  C.  statement,  6  months  period,  ending  Sept.  30,  1917, 

Peterborongh  Examiner  (E)  .... 

4M00 

.0131 

.01 

Sarnia  Observer  . 

2,690 

.0125 

.91 

Stratford  Herald  . 

.3^93 

.01 

.9971 

St.  Thomas  Times  (E) . 

6/>59 

.0125 

.01 

St.  Catherines  Standard  (E) _ 

8,412 

.025 

.015 

Toronto  Globe  (M)  . 

90,145 

.12 

.99 

Toronto  News  (E)  . 

49,990 

.06 

.05 

Toronto  Star  (E)  . 

91,270 

.10.59 

.0850 

Toronto  Star  (S)  . 

56,746 

.0659 

.9550 

Toronto  World  (M)  . 

4.3,1.36 

.095 

.96 

Toronto  W'orld  (S)  . 

99,767 

.11 

.08 

Windsor  Record  (E)  . 

19,368 

.0275 

.9225 

PROVINC  E  OF  CIUEBEC 

Population  2,U02,731- 

-English  397,.392 

French  1,605^39 

.Montreal  Gazette  (M)  (2c-$6  yr.) 

.34^07 

.9725 

.96 

Montreal  La  Patrle  (E) . 

3.5,827 

.96 

.015 

Montreal  La  Press  (E)  . 

1I9,9<H> 

.11 

.09 

Montreal  Le  Devoir  (E)  (2c-$5  yr.) 

29,3.37 

•05 

.04 

Montreal  Star  (E)  . 

11.3,878 

.11 

.995 

Quebec  Le  Solell  (E)  . ,.. 

3.5,909 

.05 

.05 

Sherbrooke  Record  (E)  . 

19,579 

.03 

.0250 

Prepared  and  written  by  GEO.  T.  Hobart,  Hamilton,  Canada 
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The  World^s  Greatest  Market  Place 

\ 10,000,000  People  who  must  buy  a 

FOOD,  CLOTHES,  FURNITURE;  ALL  LIFE’S  NECESSITIES,  AND  WHO  X 

K  HAVE  THE  MONEY  TO  BUY  WHAT  THEY  WANT  / 


Here  Lies  the 
Greatest  Opportunity) 
for  the  Advertiser 


To  meet  WAR  conditions  the  GLOBE  has  organized  an  effec¬ 
tive  Sales  Promotion  Service — Big  men  of  wide  experience 
^  will  take  charge  of  your  campaign — and  Deliver  YOUR  Goods.  ^ 

NYACK,^ 


/'^^Pas^ic  /'^VsterBay 

/  KtontclW  • 

NbLj-INEWARK  (mHOBOHE@P^^U.ciTY|  { 

Jersey CiMf»^^7'AJB)-tiOTAiCA 

U^ummitl  l\  ^Hemfpstead 


Now  is  the  Time 
Here  is  the  Place 
for  Increased  Sales 


'id^ewe^ji 


'Sj^mit\  l\  feHer 


^•^tia^ic  Highlanoj 


The  Globe’s  unique  Service  Plan  includes  advertising  in  Other  newspapers  to  thoroughly 
cover  the  10,000,000  field — It  includes  the  preparation  of  result  producing  copy, 
furnishes  cuts,  illustrations,  hooks  up  your  advertising  with  the  dealers. 

IF  YOU  NEED  MORE  BUSINESS  — write  freely  for  further  information  without  in¬ 
curring  any  obligation  at  all.  Address 

JASON  ROGERS 


Publisher  New  York  Globe 


73  Dey  Street,  New  York  City 


The  Ration  Press,  Inc.,  New  York 
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